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Truth.  Authority.  Relevance.  Three  simple  words.  But  if  you’re 
selling  technology  into  a  global  corporation,  be  prepared  to 
back  them  up. 

IT  Leaders  bet  their  careers  every  day  on  the  technology 
choices  they  make.  They  need  the  truth  from  an  authoritative 
voice  on  the  most  relevant  IT  news — what  works,  what 
doesn’t,  and  why.  Written  for  the  most  active  technology 
buyers. 

They  need  Computerworld. 

And  with  four  times  as  many  editorial  awards  as  our  two 
closest  competitors  combined — including  Folio:  magazine’s 
Best  Computer  Trade  Publication  three  years  in  a  row — we’re 
ready  to  back  it  up. 


Awards  from:  Academy  ofWeb  Design,  American  Society  of  Business  Press  Editors  (ASBPE),  Computer  Press 
Awards  (CPA),  Folio:,  Public  Relations  Society  of  America  (PRSA),  Editor  &.  Publisher  Magazine,  and  the  Western 
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Follow  the  leader 

Executives  tell  us  what  it 
takes  to  be  an  IT  leader.  82 


When  giants  collide 

Meshing  IT  threatens  big  mergers. 

Supplement  follows  page  44. 


Guilt-free  solitaire 

Companies  tailor  computer 
games  to  train  young  workers.  39 
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Herb  Kelleher, 

CEO  of  Southwest 
Airlines 


Herb  Kelleher  fosters  a  corporate  culture  that  is 
“high-touch,  low-tech"  yet  rolls  out  sophisticated 
systems  when  the  business  need  arises.  Senior 
editor  Kathleen  Melymuka  profiles  the  sometimes 
zany,  always  pragmatic  airline  CEO. 

Managing,  page  68 


Web  sites  add 
content  to 
boost  sales 

By  Sharon  Machlis 

for  almost  a  decade,  Richard 
Frank  was  president  of  Walt 
Disney  Studios,  overseeing  box- 
office  hits  such  as  Pretty  Woman 


and  the  billion-dollar  smash  The 
Lion  King.  Now,  the  savvy  busi¬ 
ness  veteran  heads  a  San  Fran- 
cisco-based  Internet  company 
called  Cybermeals  —  a  recent 
example  of  electronic-commerce 
sites  venturing  into  entertain¬ 
ment  and  news. 

Increasingly,  online  retailers 
are  looking  to  beef  up  their  con¬ 
tent  as  a  way  to  attract  con¬ 
sumers  amid  the  clutter  of 
World  Wide  Web  sites  and  to 
Web,  page  98 


The  service  advantage 


IT  MOVES  MANUFACTURERS 

By  Julia  King 


poof!  information  technology 
is  morphing  some  of  the  largest 
industrial  product  giants  into 
high-tech  service  companies. 

Sure,  General  Electric  Corp. 
still  manufactures  aircraft  en¬ 
gines.  But  it  also  sells  to  South¬ 
west  Airlines  “power  by  the 
hour,”  a  service  that  involves 
electronically  monitoring  en¬ 
gine  performance  in  flight  and 
tracking  all  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pair  data. 


BEYOND  CORE  PRODUCTS 


GE's  Dan  Smith  says  IT 
plays  a  critical  role  in 
expanding  the  company's 
service  business 


Similarly,  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  still  makes  tires. 
But  it  also  provides  truck  manu¬ 
facturer  Navistar  International 
Transportation  Corp.  with  a  full¬ 
blown  automated  supply-chain 
service  that  includes  delivering 
mounted  tires  sequenced  for 
just-in-time  use  on  Navistar’s 
automated  assembly  lines. 

“More  and  more,  product 
companies  are  finding  that  to 
be  successful  in  their  market, 
they  have  to  move  upstream  to 
provide  services,”  said  Michael 
Corbett,  president  of  Corbett  & 
Service,  page  98 


Customer  data  faces 
rough  road  to  factory 


'See,  Judge, 
Win  95  is 
like  a  car../ 

By  Kim  S.  Nash 


in  computer  industry  lawsuits, 
the  right  analogy  to  explain  a 
technical  issue  often  can  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  case.  And  so 
it  will  be  next  month  in  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  antitrust  trial. 

Already,  the  players  involved 
—  Microsoft  on  one  side,  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
and  20  states  on  the  other  — 
have  traded  a  dozen  different 
analogies  in  a  tense  exchange  of 
Win  95,  page  99 


►  How  do  you  use  info 
and  keep  it  private? 

By  Craig  Stedman 

for  many  manufacturers,  using 
technology  to  collaborate  with 
customers  on  setting  produc¬ 
tion  plans  is  becoming  a  new 
business  mecca.  But  a  big  ques¬ 
tion  remains:  How  the  heck  do 
they  get  there? 

Few  manufacturers  have  fully 
mapped  out  a  way  to  automati¬ 
cally  feed  customer-supplied 
sales  forecasts  to  their  produc¬ 
tion  planning  systems,  said 


technology  users  and  analysts. 
Companies  looking  to  lower 
manufacturing  costs  through 
collaboration  face  both  technical 
and  business  obstacles,  includ¬ 
ing  the  thorny  task  of  convinc¬ 
ing  customers  that  sensitive 
data  won’t  be  seen  by  rival  eyes. 

Take  Riverwood  International 
Corp.  The  Atlanta-based  maker 
of  paperboard  and  packaging 
products  is  working  to  set  up 
collaborative  forecasting  links 
with  two  unidentified  cus¬ 
tomers,  with  target  go-live  dates 
in  February  or  March. 

Customer  data,  page  16 


Capital  Blue's  Scott  Culbertson 


^  Ouch!  Many  year  2000 

compliance  teams  have  been 
slapped  by  hidden  costs.  Yet 
when  Computerworld  asked  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  such  as  Scott  Culbertson  (left) 
about  the  benefits  stemming  from  year  2000 
efforts,  most  could  report  unexpected  gains:  Iy 
chance  to  replace  old  systems,  beef  up  existing  systems, 
streamline  IT  operations  and  improve  inventory. 

Review  Center,  page 
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Absolute  power,  yes,  but  at  what  cost? 


Desk  pro  EN  Series.  Satisfy  your  drive  for  power  with  faster  processors 
up  to  450  MHz  and  bigger  hard  drives  in  a  desktop  that  integrates 
easily  with  the  rest  of  your  network. 


HH 


arently,  very  little 


Introducing  the 
new  Compaq 
ArmacLi 
Notebooks 

$2,999 

The  hilly  integrated  notebook  from 
Compaq  that  combines  the  latest  key 
technology  with  uncompromising  value. 

•  Mobile  Intel®  Pentium  II®  processor 
@  266  MHz 

•  4.0  GB  SMART  Hard  Drive8 

•  32  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to 
160  MB) 

•  13.3"  CTFT  (1024  x  768)  display 

•  24X  Max4  CD-ROM;  K56  flex  modem6 

•  Integrated  AC  adapter 


•  1-year  limited  warranty3 

•  Additional  models  with  new  Mobile 
Intel  Pentium  II  Processors 

@  300  MHz  now  available 


$3,299 

The  lightweight,  durable  notebook 
delivering  a  combination  of  desktop 
equivalence  and  mobility. 

•  Mobile  Intel  Pentium  II  processor 
@  266  MHz 

•  4.0  GB  SMART  Hard  Drive8 

•  32  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to  128  MB) 

•  13.3"  CTFT  (1024  x  768)  display 

•  Powerful  AGP  graphics 

•  24X4  Max  CD-ROM 

•  Optional  ArmadaStation  Expansion  Base 

•  Magnesium  casing  for  durability 

•  Approximately  6  lbs.  and  only  1.6"  thin 

•  3-year  limited  warranty3 

•  Additional  models  with  new  Mobile 
Intel  Pentium  II  processors 

@  300  MHz  now  available 


$4,999 

The  ultimate  high-performance  note¬ 
book  delivering  unprecedented  desktop 
functionality  and  mobile  convenience. 

•  Mobile  Intel  Pentium  II  processor 
@  266  MHz 

•  8.0  GB  SMART  Hard  Drive8 

•  64  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to 
256  MB)7 

•  14.1"  CTFT  (1024  x  768)  display 

•  Powerful  AGP  graphics 

•  24X  Max4  CD-ROM 

•  Optional  ArmadaStation  Expansion 
Base 

•  Integrated  AC  adapter 

•  3-year  limited  warranty3 

•  Additional  models  with  new  Mobile 
Intel  Pentium  II  Processors 

@  300  MHz  now  available 

All  Compaq  Armada  Notebooks  feature: 

•  Multibay  design  for  easy  swapping 
of  options 

•  Network  Environment  Optimization 

•  Intelligent  Manageability  pre-installed 

•  Certification  for  multiple  operating 
systems,  including  Windows  NT®  4.0 


Introducing  the 
neio  Compaq 
ProLiant  Servers 


Starting  at  ^ 2,469' 

Affordable,  next  generation  performance 
that  meets  the  most  demanding  budgets. 

•  Up  to  two  Intel  Pentium  II  processors 
@  350  MHz  with  512  KB  L2  cache 

•  Intel  440BX  chipset 

•  Standard  64  MB  ECC  100  MHz  SDRAM 
expandable  up  to  512  MB 

•  Integrated  autosensing  10/100 
Ethernet 

•  Integrated  Dual  Channel  Wide  Ultra 
SCSI  -  3  controller 


•  Tower  model,  rack  conversion  kit 
available 

•  3-year  on-site  warranty,  pre-failure 
warranty2 


Starting  at  ^00 

The  industry’s  first  space-saving,  full- 

featured,  high-performance  rack  server. 

•  Up  to  two  Intel  Pentium  II  processors 
@  400  or  450  MHz,  with  512  KB  L2 
cache 

•  Intel  440BX  chipset 

•  Standard  64  MB  ECC  100  MHz  SDRAM 
expandable  up  to  1  GB 

•  Rack  optimized  3U  form  factor  (5.25") 

•  3  Hot  Pluggable  Hard  Drive  expansion 
bays  and  2  available  half-height 
non-pluggable  expansion  bays 

•  3-year  on-site  warranty,  pre-failure 
warranty2 


Starting  at  Q^|0 

The  standard  for  performance  and 

value  in  the  enterprise,  now  with  next 

generation  technology. 

•  Up  to  four  Intel  Pentium  II  Xeon  proces¬ 
sors  @  400  MHz,  with  512  KB  of  L2 
cache.  Optional  upgrade  to  1  MB  L2 
cache  processor.  100  MHz  front  side 
bus  and  full  speed  cache  standard. 

•  Standard  128  MB  ECC-protected,  4-way 
interleaved  EDO  memory;  expandable 
to  4  GB 

•  Internal  storage  of  109  GB  Hot 
Pluggable  drives  and  external  support 
for  over  9  TB  utilizing  Fibre  channel 
controllers,  hubs  and  storage  units. 

•  High  availability  features  such  as  option¬ 
al  redundant  fans,  hot  pluggable  power 
supplies  and  redundant  NICs 

•  3-year  on-site  warranty  with  new 
optional  four-hour  upgrade  enhancement 
available.  Pre-failure  warranty  standard. 


Our  goal  is  to  empower  our  customers  without  making  them  pay  dearly  for  the  privilege.  With  pr 
why  our  Compaq  Deskpro  EN  Series  has  been  refreshed  with  increased  processor  speeds  and  b 


Compaq  V55  15"  (13.7"  viewable) 
monitor 

Microsoft®  Windows  95  pre-installed 
3-year  limited  warranty3 


$1,569 

The  Deskpro  EN  Series  features  a 
breakthrough  design  that  raises  the  bar 
on  manageability  and  serviceability. 


$1,899 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  350  MHz 

•  32  MB  SDRAM 

•  6.4  GB  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive8 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  2X  AGP  graphics 

•  Compaq  10/100  TX  PCI  Intel  NIC  with 
Remote  Wakeup 

•  Compaq  PremierSound 

•  Compaq  V55  15"  (13.7"  viewable) 
monitor 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty3 


Introducing 
the  Compaq 
Deskpro  EN 
Series 


•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  300  MHz 

•  32  MB  SDRAM 

•  3.2  GB  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive8 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  AGP  graphics 

•  Compaq  10/100  TX  PCI  Intel  NIC  with 
Remote  Wakeup 

•  Compaq  PremierSound 


$2,449 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  450  MHz 

•  64  MB  SDRAM 


•  10  GB  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive8 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  2X  AGP  graphics 

•  Compaq  10/100  TX  PCI  Intel  NIC  with 
Remote  Wakeup 

•  Compaq  PremierSound 

•  Compaq  V55  15"  (13.7”  viewable) 
monitor 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty3 


$2,849 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  400  MHz 

•  64  MB  SDRAM  ECC 

•  9.1  GB  SMART  II  Ultra  SCSI  Hard  Drive8 

•  24X  Max  CD-ROM4 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  2X  AGP  graphics 

•  Compaq  10/100  TX  PCI  Intel  NIC  with 
Remote  Wakeup 

•  Compaq  PremierSound 

•  Compaq  V55  15"  (13.7"  viewable) 
monitor 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 

•  3-year  limited  warranty3 


Starting  at  ^2  1011 


Entry-level  Windows  NT-based 
workstation  that  provides  exceptional 
performance  features  lor  budget  conscious 
customers. 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  350,  400 
or  450  MHz 

•  512  KB  cache  &  100  MHz  front 
side  bus 

•  64  MB  or  128  MB  RAM  standard 
(expandable  to  384  GB) 

•  6.4  GB  Ultra  ATA  or  4.3  GB  Wide-Ultra 
SCSI  Hard  Drive  (9  GB  optional)8 

•  6  slots/5  bays 

•  32X  Max  CD-ROM5 


•  ELSA  GLoria  Synergy-t-  with  AGP 
graphics  support 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 

•  Compaq  Ethernet  10/100  NIC  NG  3121 


Starting  at  under  ^2 

Windows  NT-based  workstation  in  a 

desktop  design  that  delivers  superior 

performance  for  users  seeking  an 

affordable  dual  processor  system. 

•  Up  to  two  Intel  Pentium  II  processors 
@  350  MHz,  400  MHz  or  450  MHz, 
with  512  KB  cache 

•  Intel  440BX  chipset  with  100  MHz  front 
side  bus 

•  64  MB  or  128  MB  RAM  standard 
(expandable  to  1  GB) 

•  6.4  GB  Ultra  ATA  or  4.3  GB  Wide  Ultra 
SCSI  Hard  Drive  (9  GB  optional)8 

•  32X  Max  CD-ROM5 

•  ELSA  GLoria  Synergy+  Matrox  Millennium 
II,  Diamond  Fire  GL4000  Multi  Monitor 
STB  MVP  Pro-128  graphics 

•  6  slots/5  bays 

•  Compaq  Ethernet  10/100  NIC  NG  3121 


•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 


Starting  at  under  Q231 

Windows  NT-based  workstation  with 

outstanding  performance  and  expand¬ 
ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  users  seeking 

an  affordable  dual  processor  system. 

•  1  or  2  Intel  Pentium  II  processors 
@  350  MHz  or  400  MHz 

•  512  KB  cache  &  100  MHz  front  side  bus 

•  Maximum  1  GB,  100  MHz  Registered 
EDD  SDRAM  instead  of  1  GB  Max,  100 
MHz  Registered  SDRAM 

•  6  slots/7  bays 

•  Integrated  Wide-Ultra  SCSI  or  Ultra  ATA 
Hard  Drive 

•  4,  9  and  18  GB  Wide-Ultra  SCSI 
(10,000  rpm);  9  GB  Wide-Ultra  SCSI 
(7200  rpm) 

•  32X  Max  CD-ROM5 

•  ELSA  GLoria  Synergy+  or  Compaq 
PowerStorm  graphics 

•  Rack  Mount  Capable 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 


'All  prices  and  discounts 
shown  refer  to  U.S. 
estimated  selling  prices 
on  select  models.  Reseller 
prices  may  vary.  Operating 
system  installed  on 
desktop  and  notebook 
products.  Compaq  is  not 
liable  for  pictorial  or 
typographical  errors  in 
this  advertisement. 
'Pre-failure  warranty  offers 
replacement  of  SMART 
hard  drives  before  they 
actually  fail  when  using 
Compaq  Insight  Manager. 
Some  restrictions  and 
exclusions  apply.  ’Certain 
restrictions  and  exclusions 
apply.  "24X  Max  CD-ROM 
data  transfer  rates  vary 
from  1500  to  3600  Kbps. 
J32X  Max  CD-ROM  drive 
data  transfer  rates  may 
vary  from  2100  to  4800 
Kbps.  The  K56  flex 
protocol  is  designed  only 
to  allow  faster  downloads 
from  K56  flex  compliant 
digital  sources.  Maximum 
achievable  download 
transmission  rates 
currently  do  not  reach  56 
Kbps,  and  will  vary  with 
line  conditions.  'When 
128  MB  memory  modules 
are  available.  "For  hard 
drives,  GB=billion  bytes. 
Intel,  Intel  Inside  Logo  and 
Pentium  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Intel  Corp. 
Microsoft  and  Windows  NT 
are  registered  trademarks 
of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
Other  products  mentioned 
herein  may  be  trademarks 
or  registered  trademarks 
of  their  respective 
companies.  Compaq, 
Compaq  logo,  Deskpro, 
and  ProLiant  are 
registered  trademarks. 
Armada  and  Compaq 
PremierSound  are 
trademarks,  and  Better 
answers  is  a  service  mark 
of  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  ©1998  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  All  rights 
reserved. 


For  the  world’s  best-selling  computers,  call  1-800-AT-COMPAQ  or  visit  your  local  reseller,  www.compaq.com/promos/ 

Compaq  operators  are  available  8  AM-8  PM  EST,  Mon-Fri. 


luctive  computing  solutions  that  are  designed 


COMPAQ. 


to  truly  answer  their  needs.  Which  is 


ger  and  faster  hard  drives,  giving  you  all  the 


Better  answers. 


power  you  need  to  achieve  more  for  less. 


Stats  analysis  can  help  predict  Virtual  firms  are  giving  way  to  Virginia  can  be  either  feast  or 

Super  Bowl  IDs.  Corporate  E-Business  Communities,  Don  famine  for  IT  people.  IT 

Strategies,  page  39  Tapscott  writes.  Page  37  Careers,  84 


In  this  issue 
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but  some  users  find  ways  around  them. 
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News  summary  for  senior  managers 


■  The  line  between  those  who  sell  information  and 
those  who  sell  hard  goods  across  the  Internet  is  becom¬ 
ing  blurred  as  retailers  add  content  to  make  sites  more 
attractive  and  content  providers  start  hawking  goods. 
Supermodel  Kathy  Ireland  offers  advice  and  chat  at 
Kmart’s  site,  and  Lands’  End  has  stories  from  Jim 
Fowler  (former  chief  wildlife  subduer  for  Mutual  of  Om¬ 
aha’s  Wild  Kingdom)  and  updates  on  a  viking  voyage. 
Analysts  say  good  content  can  be  a  major  draw,  but  it’s 
hard  to  come  by.  Retailers  must  be  careful  not  to  post 
infomercials,  or  risk  alienating  customers.  Page  l 


6  Chrysler  drives  toward  NT  for  low-end 
workstations,  sticks  to  Unix  for  others. 

8  Oracle,  Sybase  move  toward  mobile 
computing,  with  new  tweaks  for  PDAs. 

9  3Com  preps  switch  it  promises  will 
give  all-in-one  virtual  private  networks. 

10  Consortium  unveils  new  standards  for 
Open  Internet  Buying  spec. 

QUICKSTUDY _ 

29  GPS:  Not  just  a  way-finder.  Some  compa¬ 
nies  use  it  to  get  an  edge. 

OPINION _ 

37  Global  woes  threaten  gains  the  Inter¬ 
net  has  brought,  David  Moschella  warns. 

72  Technology  can  sap  productivity,  not 
increase  it,  Jim  Champy  argues. 


TECHNICAL  SECTIONS 


CORPORATE  STRATEGIES _ 

39  Games  turn  into  training  tools  for 

young  workers  who  relate  to  Sexual  Ha¬ 
rassment  Solitaire. 

39  Stats,  Inc.  slices  sports  data  every 
which  way,  sometimes  predicting  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  the  process. 

INTERNET  COMMERCE _ 

43  Consumers  rush  online  to  apply  for 
record-low  mortgages  with  no  hassle. 

43  Web  buying  spec  promises  much,  but 
some  early  adopters  have  had  trouble. 


47  Mail  services  match  people  with  open 
IT  jobs,  but  they’re  rarely  used  for  others. 

SOFTWARE _ 

55  Trade  shows  fail  some  users,  who  dis¬ 
like  the  hard  sell  and  useless  glitz. 

55  Drug  company  offers  deals,  with  soft¬ 
ware  made  to  track  arcane  contracts. 

SERVERS  &  PCS _ 

63  Intel  makes  a  play  to  standardize  Unix, 
but  users  like  some  benefits  of  diversity. 

63  Nasdaq  moves  off  Unix  to  NT  ma¬ 
chines,  finding  they  hold  up  fine  under  a 
heavy  Web  load. 


FEATURES 


MANAGING 

68  Zany  CEO  propels  Southwest  Airlines, 
using  technology  for  propulsion. 

REVIEW  CENTER _ 

75  Y2K  projects  have  hidden  costs,  but 
some  unexpected  benefits,  too. 

IN  DEPTH _ 

80  Stupid  error  messages  can  drive  you 
nuts;  here  are  the  funny  ones. 

IT  CAREERS 

82  IT  leaders  stand  out,  but  not  as  far  as 

you’d  think.  Here’s  how  to  identify  them. 


84  Virginia  promises  feast  or  famine  for  IT 
professionals. 


HE  ENTERPRISE  NETWORK 


47  Novell  scores  with  NetWare  version  that 
saves  bandwidth,  cuts  administration. 

47  Bottlenecks  strangle  traffic  on  WANs, 


YEAR  2000 


Manufacturer  retains  year  2000  staffers  with 
frequent-flier-like  bonus  plan  that  rewards  them 
for  every  quarter  on  the  job.  4 
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Y2K  projects  have 
hidden  costs,  but  some 
unexpected  benefits,  too.  Review  Center,  75 


Your  only  hope  is  to  shut  off  all  systems  on  2000  is  just  the  beginning,  John  Gantz  warns. 

New  Year’s  Eve  1999,  Frank  Hayes  writes.  12  We'll  be  fixing  dates  for  50  years.  33 


■  A  General  Accounting  Office 
audit  of  24  federal  agencies 
found  none  adequately  protects 
sensitive  information,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  is  particularly  vulnerable. 
Physical  security  at  the  VA  is 
poor,  and  the  agency  can’t 
even  tell  if  its  data  is  misused. 
VA  officials  promise  to  respond. 
Page  4 

■  Chrysler’s  technical  services 
unit  is  moving  several  thousand 
workers  from  Unix  to  less-ex- 
pensive  Windows  NT  machines 
but  will  leave  high-end  design 
apps  on  Unix.  The  port  of  a  key 
design  application  to  NT  helped 
Chrysler  make  the  decision, 
which  it  expects  will  save  mon¬ 
ey  on  hardware,  support  and 
training.  Page  6 

■  The  year  2000  problem  is  bad 
enough,  but  following  on  its 
heels  will  be  similar  field-length 
dilemmas  such  as  the  conver¬ 
sion  to  the  euro,  turnover  in  the 
Global  Positioning  System  time 
system  and  the  need  to  use 
more  than  io  digits  in  phone 
numbers,  writes  John  Gantz, 
who  predicts  it  will  take  50 
years  to  fix  it  all.  Page  33 

■  Southwest  Airlines  CEO 
Herb  Kelleher  is  zany,  but  his 


common-sense  attitude  toward 
technology  has  helped  keep  the 
company  flying  high.  He  de¬ 
mands  that  technology  be  sim¬ 
ple  and  useful,  inspiring  proj¬ 
ects  such  as  the  electronic 
ticket  Southwest  invented  and 
the  decision  to  buy  only  one 
model  of  plane  to  keep  down 
maintenance  costs.  IS  people 
have  a  license  to  experiment 
but  have  to  prove  results  to  a 
“low-tech”  boss  with  a  hands- 
on  attitude  —  and  a  tendency 
to  imitate  Elvis.  Page  68 

■  Bankers  Trust  has  turned 
computer  games  into  training 
tools  for  young  employees,  who 
can  often  absorb  information 
better  in  contest  form.  A  Doom¬ 
like  interface  teaches  rules  for 
selling  financial  vehicles,  and 
Sexual  Harassment  Solitaire 
lays  out  the  cards  on  office  be¬ 
havior.  Page  39 

■  Ever  get  a  bizarre  error  mes¬ 
sage  on  your  computer?  Ben 
Ezzell  got  hundreds  of  exam¬ 
ples  in  the  mail  when  he  held  a 
contest  for  the  worst  one;  then 
he  put  them  all  in  a  book. 

Some  call  users  bad  names, 
some  just  lack  a  point  —  but 
all  demonstrate  how  out  of 
touch  some  programmers  are 
with  users.  Page  80 
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HOW  DO  WE  LOVE  THEE? 
LET  US  COUNT  THE  WAYS. 


If  you’re  a  Lotus  cc:Mail®  user,  which  is  likely  because  there  are  14  million  of  you, 
we  need  to  talk.  To  be  more  specific,  we  need  to  chat  about  cc:Mail.  There  are  lots  of 
product  enhancements  and  a  new  offer  you  should  know  about.  For  $19*  per  user,  you 
can  upgrade  within  the  Lotus  Messaging  client  family.  And,  you  control  how  and  when 
you  upgrade.  One  price,  three  paths  to  choose  from. 

|  J  Choose  the  Lotus  cc:Mail  release  8.3  Advanced  System  Pack. 

f%\  Choose  the  new  Lotus  cc:Mail  multi-mode  client  which  works  with  your 
£  #  cc:Mail  post  office  and  the  Lotus  Domino™  Mail  Server. 

^  J  Choose  Lotus  Notes®  client  for  messaging  for  your  Lotus  Domino  Mail  Server. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  call  our  800  number.  We’ll  give  you  information  about  technical 
seminars  that  are  coming  to  towns  near  you,  as  well  as  teleseminars  and  other  helpful 
upgrade  tools.  Of  course,  all  paths  are  Year-2000-ready.  And  just  as  naturally,  we 
welcome  any  and  all  questions.  So  by  all  means,  call  us  at  1 800  532-9204,  ext.  EI58,  or  visit 
us  at  www.lotus.com/migration  to  learn  more.  We’d  love  to  hear  from  you. 


Lotus. 


An  IBM  Company 


The  Lotus  Messaging  Software  Subscription,  formerly  referred  to  as  Lotus  Passport  cc:Mail  maintenance,  is  now  only  $19  per  user,  suggested  volume  price,  for  existing  cc:Mail  customers  in  1998.  Customers  currently  on  Lotus  Passport  cc:Mail  maintenance  are  autcmatKahy  thi*  and  may  :cn‘7,  fer 

$12  SVP  per  user  in  1998.  Final  prices  to  be  set  by  reseller.  The  Lotus  Messaging  Software  Subscription  allows  cc:Mail  users  to  upgrade  cc:Mail,  and/or  use  Notes  client  software  licensed  for  messaging  only,  and/or  use  the  Domino  Mailbox  Client  /iccess  license  'CA1).  er  •#,  i  i  Canada,  r-all  1 800  GC 
LOTUS.  ©  1998  Lotus  Development  Corporation,  an  IBM  company.  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus,  Lotus  Notes  and  cc:Mail  are  registered  trademarks  and  Domino  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corp.  For  details  concerning  the  Year  2000  readiness  of  Lotus  p’oducts  see  ww  r.Uv  ...  'v  .vatfOGO 
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staff  in  the  fold 


Incentives  keep  Y2K 

>  i Even  small  gifts  can  boost  morale,  build  loyalty 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 

it’s  the  end  of  another  quarter, 
and  that  means  it’s  time  for  the 
year  2000  team  at  C.  R.  Bard, 
Inc.  to  go  shopping. 

The  Murray  Hill,  N.J.,  com¬ 
pany  has  a  year  2000  retention 
program  that  lets  team  mem¬ 
bers  rack  up  points  for  every 
quarter  they  work  on  the  proj¬ 
ect.  The  points  can  be  re¬ 
deemed  for  prizes  —  everything 
from  mountain  bikes  to  kitchen 
appliances. 

The  frequent-flier-like  pro¬ 
gram  has  helped  the  medical 
supply  manufacturer  hold  on  to 
its  24-person  year  2000  staff 
for  more  than  a  year,  with  no 
defections. 

“This  is  a  low-cost  way  to 
keep  people  interested  in  the 
project,”  said  Paul  Maszczak, 
director  of  information  technol¬ 


ogy  at  Bard.  He  said  the  pro¬ 
gram  costs  $1,000  to  $2,000 
per  year  for  each  staffer. 

With  year  2000  deadlines 
looming,  some  companies  are 
creating  special  retention  pro¬ 
grams  to  keep  their  millennium 
experts  from  leaving. 

“Anyone  who  loses  their  Y2K 
staff  now  is  going  to  be  in  big 
trouble,”  said  Stephanie  Moore, 
an  analyst  at  Giga  Information 
Group  in  Norwalk,  Conn.  While 
most  companies  offer  monetary 
bonuses  for  employees  who  stay 
through  the  millennium,  more 
are  looking  beyond  dollars  to 
keep  workers  in  place. 

Moore  said  one  of  her  clients 
lets  the  year  2000  programmer 
with  the  cleanest  code  of  the 
week  use  a  company  sports  car 
for  the  weekend.  Another  infor¬ 
mation  systems  shop  regularly 
pays  for  year  2000  team  mem¬ 


bers  to  go  out  to  dinner,  footing 
the  bill  for  the  meal  as  well  as 
for  baby-sitters.  In  many  cases, 
employees  are  being  promised 
training  in  exchange  for  work¬ 
ing  on  the  year  2000  project. 

A  LASTING  REMINDER 

“If  you  reward  with  cash,  it’s 
spent  and  gone,”  said  Gerard 
Walsh,  chief  information  officer 
at  Special  Recognition,  Inc.,  a 
Whitehouse  Station,  N.J. -based 
consultancy  that  helps  compa¬ 
nies  set  up  IS  staff  retention 
plans.  Walsh  said  handing  out 
points  that  can  be  redeemed  for 
products  is  a  better  way  to  fos¬ 
ter  loyalty. 

"If  someone  gets  a  mountain 
bike,  they  will  remember  their 
company  every  time  they  ride 
that  bike,”  Walsh  said. 

Several  of  Walsh’s  clients  rou¬ 
tinely  hand  out  to  staffers  com¬ 
memorative  year  2000  mer¬ 
chandise,  including  flight  jack- 


RETENTION-GETTERS 


Unique  ways  to  keep  year 
2000  project  members 
happy  include: 

I  Offering  training  after 
completing  the  year 
2000  project 

I  Awarding  team  members 
points  that  can  be  re¬ 
deemed  for  prizes 

I  Giving  out  commemora¬ 
tive  year  2000  merchan¬ 
dise  to  team  members 


ets,  gym  bags,  hats  and  golf 
shirts. 

“It  sounds  silly  because  these 
are  really  small  gifts,  but  they 
really  help  build  morale,”  Masz¬ 
czak  said. 

One  of  the  biggest  hits  so  far 
has  been  a  millennium  count- 


Don't  forget  to  test  year  2000  work 


By  Cynthia  Boumellis 
Burlingame,  Calif. 


you  may  be  almost  done  fixing 
year  2000  problems  in  your 
company’s  code  base  and  ready 
to  move  on  to  something  you 
actually  want  to  do.  But  many 
companies  near  the  millennium 
finish  line  are  adding  one  more 
step  to  their  year  2000  reme¬ 
diation  effort:  compliance  verifi¬ 
cation. 

The  payoff  is  more  emotional 
than  quantifiable,  some  users 
said,  but  still  very  valuable. 

Consider  Fran  Brown,  a  sup¬ 
port  project  leader  for  year 
2000  code  remediation  at  the 
Foster  Farms  chicken  process¬ 
ing  plant  in  Livingston,  Calif. 
She  attended  the  Year  2000 
Conference  here  last  week  ex¬ 
plicitly  to  find  tools  to  test  code 
for  the  35  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions  used  to  run  the  processing 
plant. 

Brown  said  testing  is  a  big 
part  of  the  validation  process. 
“Once  we  test  the  code,  we  want 
someone  to  check  it  to  see  if 
we’ve  missed  anything.  . . .  It’s 
comforting  to  know  that  this 
will  get  done  through  valida¬ 
tion,"  she  said. 

Validation  may  bring  a  level 
of  comfort  to  many  businesses. 
But  there  are  bigger  issues  dri¬ 
ving  the  trend. 

For  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  off-load¬ 


ing  a  portion  of  its  170  million 
lines  of  code  to  a  service  pro¬ 
vider  frees  up  internal  develop¬ 
ers  to  focus  on  implementing 
new  technologies,  said  Irene 
Dec,  the  insurer’s  vice  president 
of  information  systems. 

Prudential  is  on  its  second 
validation  of  260,000  lines  of 
code  out  of  130  million  that  al¬ 
ready  have  been  tested  and 
fixed.  Dec  said  periodic  reviews 
of  data  also  put  a  stamp  of  qual¬ 
ity  on  the  company’s  products 
and  services.  “Validation  is  an¬ 
other  step  we’ve  taken  to  in¬ 
crease  quality  and  reduce  anoth¬ 
er  [possible]  chance  of  failure.” 

At  Computer  Horizons  Corp., 
a  large  consulting  firm  in 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.J.,  with 
nearly  a  third  of  its  business  in 
year  2000  remediation,  valida¬ 
tion  has  become  the  hot  millen¬ 
nium-related  demand.  “The 
biggest  thing  is  documenting 
the  code  that  was  changed,” 
said  David  Reinhold,  the  firm’s 
senior  vice  president. 

HAPHAZARD  TESTING 

But  not  all  businesses  pay  as 
much  due  diligence  as  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Prudential.  “It’s 
very  spotty  that  commercial 
businesses  will  do  a  second- 
level  test,”  said  Susan  Thomas, 
worldwide  director  of  the  Team- 
2000  program,  a  consulting 
group  at  Unisys  Corp.  in  Blue 
Bell,  Pa. 


She  said  companies  have  be¬ 
come  lax  for  two  reasons.  First, 
government  doesn’t  mandate 
testing  for  the  commercial  sec¬ 
tor.  Second,  the  code  generally 
passes  muster  on  the  first  test, 
so  information  technology  staff¬ 
ers  don’t  see  any  reason  to  do  it 
again. 

Thomas  said  that  although 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


inadequate  systems  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  “place  critical 
VA  operations  ...  at  risk  of  mis¬ 
use  and  disruption,”  a  govern¬ 
ment  audit  has  concluded. 

In  a  report  released  last  week, 
the  General  Accounting  Office 
said  the  VA  might  not  even  be 
able  to  detect  if  its  data  was  im¬ 
properly  used  or  destroyed. 

But  the  VA  is  hardly  alone  in 
facing  computer  security  prob¬ 
lems.  In  a  separate  report,  the 
GAO  reviewed  two  years  of  au¬ 
diting  across  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  noted  that  “signifi¬ 
cant  information  security  weak¬ 
nesses  were  reported  in  each 
of  the  24  largest  federal  agen¬ 
cies,  with  inadequately  restrict¬ 
ed  access  to  sensitive  data  be¬ 
ing  the  most  widely  reported 
problem. 


many  chief  information  officers 
encourage  validation,  they  are 
met  with  resistance  from  lower- 
level  managers. 

"This  has  to  be  top-down- 
driven,”  she  advised.  “[But]  if 
you  haven’t  done  it  by  now,  you 
should  be  sweating,  or  at  least 
seriously  embracing  it.” 

Furthermore,  validation  has 
to  be  performed  where  it  makes 
the  most  sense.  And  when  it 
comes  to  the  networking  arena, 
the  process  could  be  a  night- 


“This,”  the  report  continued, 
“and  the  other  types  of  weak¬ 
nesses  identified,  place  critical 
government  operations  such  as 
national  defense,  tax  collection, 
law  enforcement  and  benefits 
payments  ...  at  great  risk  of 
fraud,  disruption  and  inappro¬ 
priate  disclosures.” 

In  studying  the  Veterans  De¬ 
partment  specifically,  the  report, 
called  “VA  Computer  Control 
Weaknesses  Increase  Risk  of 
Fraud,  Misuse  and  Improper 
Disclosure,”  cited  the  following: 

■  Poor  management  of  user 
identifications  and  passwords. 

■  Ineffective  safeguards  against 
unauthorized  data  access  by 
people  inside  and  outside  the 
agency. 

■  Inadequate  monitoring  for 
suspicious  activities. 

Other  "serious  weaknesses  in 
controls  over  access  to  VA  com¬ 
pute  resources”  weren't  outlined 


GAO  slams  federal  security 


down  clock,  Maszczak  added. 

Sue  Kozik,  chief  technology 
officer  at  Penn  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  in  Horsham,  Pa.,  said 
she  avoids  singling  out  staffers 
working  on  the  year  2000  proj¬ 
ect  with  special  perks.  But 
Kozik  said  she  has  been  able  to 
keep  turnover  low  by  outsourc¬ 
ing  most  of  the  remediation 
work.  So  contractors  focus  on 
the  mundane  coding  while 
staffers  handle  the  acceptance 
testing,  she  said. 

Other  IS  managers  said  they 
have  tried  to  implement  special¬ 
ized  retention  plans  for  workers 
on  the  year  2000  project,  but 
they  couldn’t  get  approval  from 
human  resources  departments 
and  didn’t  have  the  money  in 
their  own  budgets  to  do  it. 

“From  a  human  resources 
point  of  view,  there  is  a  reluc¬ 
tance  to  differentiate  the  year 
2000  staff  from  the  rest  of  IS,” 
said  Boyd  McCleary,  director  of 
the  year  2000  project  at  St. 

.  Francis  Healthcare  Services, 
which  runs  two  hospitals  in 
Honolulu.  □ 


mare  for  IT.  “The  network  side 
is  very  detailed,”  said  Mark 
Bouchard,  an  analyst  at  Meta 
Group,  Inc.  in  Reston,  Va. 

He  said  IT  would  have  to  ad¬ 
dress  network  management  ap¬ 
plications,  scripting,  voice  net¬ 
working  hardware  and  electron¬ 
ic-commerce  applications  that 
touch  back-end  data  sources. 
“In  this  case,  everything  has  to 
be  remediated.  [IT  doesn’t]  have 
the  resources  to  pull  it  off,” 
Bouchard  said.  □ 


in  the  public  report.  Those  se¬ 
cret  details  were  given  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  distribution  list  within  the 
government. 

Thousands  of  VA  users  had 
broad  access  to  sensitive  med¬ 
ical  and  benefits  data,  GAO  au¬ 
ditors  said,  and  IDs  remained 
active  after  employees  left  or 
transferred.  More  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  IDs  for  one  mainframe 
system  didn’t  even  need  pass¬ 
words. 

The  GAO  also  said  that  basic 
physical  security,  such  as  con¬ 
trolling  access  to  computer 
rooms,  needed  to  be  improved. 

In  a  written  response,  Dennis 
Duffy,  the  VA’s  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  for  policy  and  planning, 
said  his  agency  “is  taking  im¬ 
mediate  actions  to  correct  these 
deficiencies  and  is  instituting 
oversight  mechanisms  to  en¬ 
sure  that  such  a  breakdown  in 
the  protection  of  our  financial, 
veterans’  benefit,  veterans’ 
health  and  employee  data  sys¬ 
tems  does  not  recur.”  □ 
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Chrysler  engineers  to  use  NT  workstations 

►  Low-cost  option  replacing  Unix  systems 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


when  Chrysler  corp.  does  one 
of  its  periodic  technology 
upgrades  early  next  year,  there 
is  at  least  one  thing  it  will  be 
doing  for  the  first  time. 

In  a  move  the  company 
says  will  help  reduce  opera¬ 
tional  costs,  Chrysler  has  de¬ 
cided  to  pull  the  plug  on 
more  than  3,600  Unix  worksta¬ 
tions  and  replace  them  during 
the  next  three  years  with 
nearly  4,000  Windows  NT 
workstations  running  on  Intel 
Corp.  hardware. 

Chrysler’s  technical  services 
unit  will  use  the  new  systems  to 
run  crucial  design  and  engi¬ 
neering  applications.  A  small 
core  of  Unix  workstations  will 
continue  to  power  Chrysler’s 
high-end  design  applications, 
such  as  ultrarealistic  solid  ren¬ 
ditions  of  future  cars. 

The  company  won’t  say  how 


much  it  hopes  to  trim  in  opera¬ 
tions  costs  by  moving  from 
Unix  to  NT  at  the  low  end.  But 
the  savings  will  come  from  re¬ 
duced  systems  costs  as  well  as 
lower  support  and  training 


costs,  said  Norman  Powell, 
manager  of  technical  services  at 
Chrysler  in  Auburn  Hills,  Mich. 

Savings  also  will  accrue  from 
the  lower  cost  of  ownership  of 
having  a  single  hardware  plat¬ 
form  to  run  both  workstation 
and  office  applications,  such  as 


word  processing,  Powell  said. 

Chrysler’s  endorsement  of 
Windows  NT  highlights  the 
growing  influence  of  the  Wintel 
platform  in  markets  long  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  bastions  for  Unix 
workstation  applications,  such 
as  the  automotive  and  aerospace 


industries,  said  Dan  Dolan,  an 
analyst  at  Dataquest  in  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

“Unix  will  still  be  used  for 
the  high-end  .  .  .  but  moving 
forward,  NT  is  going  to  be  good 
enough  for  a  lot  of  other  [work¬ 
station]  applications,”  such 


as  computer-aided  design,  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  engineering,” 
Dolan  said. 

Framingham,  Mass.-based 
market  research  firm  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  (I DC)  pegs 
the  installed  base  of  Windows 
NT  workstations  to  grow  at 
more  than  49%  between  1995 
and  2002.  I  DC  is  a  sister  com¬ 
pany  of  Computerworld. 

MOTIVATING  FACTORS 

Powering  that  growth  are  the 
lower-cost  of  Wintel  boxes  in 
comparison  with  traditional 
Unix/RISC  systems  and  the 
rapidly  growing  availability  of 
applications  that  were  once 
available  only  on  Unix,  said 
Greg  Weiss,  an  analyst  at  D.  H. 
Brown  Associates,  Inc.  in  Port 
Chester,  N.Y. 

A  critical  factor  influencing 
Chrysler’s  move  to  NT,  for 
instance,  was  the  porting  to  NT 
of  a  Unix  engineering  and 
design  software  application 
called  CATIA,  from  Dassault 


Systemes  in  France. 

Reasons  such  as  those  have 
influenced  Animation  House, 
Inc.  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  to  con¬ 
vert  to  NT  workstations,  said 
Gary  Davis,  president  of  Anima¬ 
tion  House. 

Two  years  ago,  the  animation 
studio  was  nearly  an  all-Unix 
shop  with  workstations  from 
Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  Today,  more  than 
90%  of  the  company’s  applica¬ 
tions  run  on  NT. 

“The  single  most  obvious  rea¬ 
son  for  us  has  been  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  tools”  that  have  helped 
cut  down  on  development  time, 
Davis  said. 

NT’s  growing  workstation 
influence,  combined  with 
falling  component  prices  on  In¬ 
tel  hardware,  has  prompted 
deep  price  cuts  in  workstations, 
which  have  plummeted  by  as 
much  as  50%  from  last  year’s 
$20,000  prices,  Weiss  said. 

A  well-configured  Windows 
NT  workstation  can  cost  be¬ 
tween  $6,000  and  $7,000.  □ 


Nasdaq  likes  NT,  too. 
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Chrysler's  Norman  Powell  says  the 
savings  from  moving  to  NT  from 
Unix  will  come  from  reduced 
systems  costs  as  well  as  lower 
support  and  training  costs. 


Java  partners  nudge  Sun  forward 

►  Push  to  make  standard  interfaces  on  servers 


By  David  Orenstein 
and  Carol  Sliwa 


efforts  by  ibm  and  Novell,  Inc. 
to  push  Java  standards-bearer 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  forward 
are  winning  support  from  users 
who  believe  the  intervention 
will  strengthen  the  technology 
and  broaden  its  appeal. 


"We’re  all  moving  toward  our 
opportunistic  markets.  . . . 
We  can't  wait" 


I BM  has  talked  with  Sun  and 
Java  licensees,  including  Novell, 
about  making  several  interfaces 
and  services  standard  on  Java 
application  servers,  according  to 
Jason  Woodard,  IBM’s  program 
manager  for  Java  technical  mar¬ 
keting. 

Chris  Stone,  a  Novell  senior 


vice  president,  said  the  com¬ 
pany  has  several  Java-related  ini¬ 
tiatives  for  NetWare  that  it  must 
pursue  to  meet  customer  de¬ 
mand.  “We’re  all  moving 
toward  our  opportunistic  mar¬ 
kets.  .  .  .  We  can’t  wait,”  Stone 
said. 

For  example,  Novell  is  work¬ 
ing  with  Intel  Corp.  to  improve 
Java  performance  on  NetWare 
servers  using  Intel-based  hard¬ 
ware,  Stone  said. 

Those  efforts  to  move  Java 
along  intrigue  users,  who  said 
they  don’t  face  technical  road¬ 
blocks  now  but  foresee  the  po¬ 
tential  for  problems. 

James  Chong,  vice  president 
of  site  architecture  and  plan¬ 
ning  at  Charles  Schwab  &  Co. 
in  San  Francisco,  said  Sun  is 
neither  large  enough  nor  versa¬ 
tile  enough  to  handle  all  aspects 
of  advancing  a  standard  such  as 
Java.  "Sun  does  have  bandwidth 
issues,  and  they  don’t  neces¬ 
sarily  have  the  expertise  in  a 
few  areas,”  he  said. 

“[Sun]  should  be  welcoming 
the  help.  If  both  of  these  com¬ 
panies  are  held  up  because 
Sun’s  [Enterprise  JavaBeans  and 
application  programming  inter¬ 
faces]  do  not  live  up  to  the  task 
of  supporting  their  environ¬ 


ments,  then  they  have  to  take  it 
up  themselves,”  said  J.  P.  Mor¬ 
gen  thal,  an  analyst  at  NC.  Focus 
in  Hewlett,  N.Y. 

Transaction  processing  and 
messaging  are  IBM’s  special¬ 
ties,  Chong  and  Morgenthal 
said. 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP  has  been 
writing  server-side  Java  for  sev¬ 
eral  customers,  including  Stan¬ 
dard  &  Poor’s  and  NationsBank 
Corp. 

Programmers  building  appli¬ 
cations  across  Windows  NT  and 
Solaris  (Sun’s  Unix)  haven’t 
encountered  any  interoperability 
problems,  said  Catherine  T. 
Susch,  senior  manager  at  Ernst 
&  Young’s  New  York-based 
development  center. 

BACKUP  PLAN 

However,  Ernst  &  Young  devel¬ 
opers  are  writing  some  code  to 
conform  to  the  Enterprise  Java- 
Beans  specification. 

In  the  event  that  they  later 
want  to  use  different  application 
servers  to  implement  the  Enter¬ 
prise  JavaBeans,  they  could  have 
problems  if  the  vendors  im¬ 
plemented  the  specification 
differently. 

To  avoid  that,  IBM  and  Novell 
are  continuing  discussions  with 
Sun  about  advancing  the  server 
capabilities  of  Java  (see  story 


below)  and  about  other  issues. 

For  example,  Sun  demands 
that  vendors  make  their  imple¬ 
mentations  compatible  with  the 
standard,  but  Sun  doesn’t 
always  provide  the  testing  tools 
needed  to  ensure  compatibility, 
Stone  said. 

Novell  is  uneasy  about  Sun 
being  a  competitor  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  server  market,  even  as 


the  company  works  with  Sun  to 
develop  Java. 

Bill  Roth,  Sun’s  product  line 
manager  for  the  enterprise  Java 
platform,  said  the  company 
keeps  its  standards  side  sepa¬ 
rate  from  its  commercial  prod¬ 
uct  side. 

But,  he  added,  “The  business 
world  is  not  a  democracy.  We’re 
the  stewards  of  Java.”  □ 


Getting  hooked  on  Java 

IBM  is  working  with  Sun,  Novell  and  other  vendors  to  ensure 
a  standard  set  of  interfaces  for  Java  application  servers,  said 
Jason  Woodard,  IBM’s  program  manager  for  Java  technical 
marketing.  The  application  programming  interfaces  include 
the  following: 

■  JNDI  —  Java  Naming  and  Directory  Interface  provides  appli¬ 
cations  with  unified  access  to  different  naming  and  directory  ser¬ 
vices  in  an  enterprise. 

■  JTS  —  Java  Transaction  Service  was  designed  to  give  applica¬ 
tions  interoperability  with  transaction  processing  monitors,  trans¬ 
action  managers  and  other  resources,  regardless  of  which  vendor 
makes  them. 

■  JMS  —  Java  Messaging  Service  is  an  interface  that  developers 
would  use  to  link  applications  with  message  queuing,  publish/ 
subscribe  messaging  and  other  message-oriented  middleware. 

■  JIDL  —  Java  Interface  Definition  Language  allows  Java  objects 
to  operate  with  the  Common  Object  Request  Broker  Architecture, 
ensuring  that  the  objects  can  share  data  and  functionality  with 
objects  in  other  languages. 

■  RMI  over  MOP  —  Remote  Method  Invocation  over  Internet 
Inter-ORB  Protocol  would  ensure  that  java  programs  could  share 
information  and  data  with  one  another  over  the  Internet  or  an 
intranet. 

■  SQL/J  —  Structured  Query  Language  for  Java  provides  access 
to  standard  relational  databases. 

—  David  Orenstein 


database  costs  by  54%. 
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Mobile  databases 

►  Oracle ,  Sybase  products  to  streamline  access 


By  Stewart  Deck 


database  vendors  are  starting 
to  react  to  the  raging  success  of 
3Com  Corp.’s  PalmPilot,  the 
growing  Windows  CE  operating 
system-based  handheld  and 
palmtop  market  and  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  smart  phones  and 
pagers. 

Both  Oracle  Corp.  and 
Sybase,  Inc.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  the  handheld 
market.  The  complexity  of  what 
users  are  doing  from  mobile  lo¬ 
cations  has  increased  signifi¬ 
cantly,  causing  a  need  for  mo¬ 
bile  databases,  said  Virginia 
Brooks,  an  analyst  at  Aberdeen 


Group,  Inc.  in  Boston. 

“Users  need  a  lot  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  information  that  resides  in 
a  database  —  and  if  they  get  to 
it  using  costly  connections, 
they’re  in  trouble.  Anything  that 
can  streamline  the  database 
access  process  for  the  mobile  or 
remote  user  is  going  to  be  a 
boon  in  the  business  commu¬ 
nity,”  Brooks  said. 

NOTHING  NEW 

Jill  House,  an  analyst  at  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  a  sister  company  to 
Computerworld,  said  providing 
databases  for  mobile  users  isn’t 
new,  but  the  latest  editions  — 


are  in  the 

especially  those  for  handhelds 
and  personal  digital  assistants 
(PDA)  —  are  “just  much  more 
feasible  than  with  laptops.” 

“Databases  enable  these 
[smaller]  devices  to  move  from 
personal  companions  to  enter¬ 
prise  companions,”  House  said. 
“They  will  [give]  users  access  to 
corporate  information  and  let 
organizations  deploy  these 
devices  in  a  much  more  vigor¬ 
ous  way.” 

Last  week,  Oracle  released  the 
latest  edition  of  its  Oracle  Lite 
database  for  laptop,  handheld 
and  PDA  users. 

Oracle  3.5  supports  both 
3Com’s  PalmPilot  platform  and 
Windows  CE.  It  includes  fea¬ 
tures  for  data  replication  be- 


pipeline 

tween  itself  and  PalmPilot  ap¬ 
plications,  data  partitioning  be¬ 
tween  PalmPilot  devices  and 
Oracle  and  a  utility  for  mapping 
Oracle  data  with  PalmPilot 
applications. 

For  Windows  CE,  it  provides 
a  full  object  relational  database 
and  advanced  data  replication 
features. 

Sybase  last  week  announced 
that  it  will  spin  off  a  new  divi¬ 
sion  to  focus  on  the  mobile  and 
embedded  database  market.  In 
addition  to  its  Adaptive  Server 
Anywhere  database  efforts  for 
handhelds  and  PDAs,  the  new 
Sybase  division  will  work  on 
embedded  databases  for  intelli¬ 
gent  appliances. 

Microsoft  Corp.  officials  said 


the  company  is  also  polishing 
its  SQL  Server  Desktop  data¬ 
base  for  laptop  users  and  is 
working  on  a  database  for 
smaller  devices.  Informix  Corp. 
officials  declined  to  provide  de¬ 
tails  of  their  company’s  plans. 

However,  IBM  is  bucking  the 
small-device  trend.  Jeff  Jones, 
a  program  manager  at  IBM’s 
Software  Solutions  division,  said 
IBM  has  been  refining  its  DB2 
Personal  Edition  for  laptop 
users  —  especially  to  minimize 
the  connection  time  required 
for  replication  —  but  isn’t 
looking  at  devices  smaller  than 
laptops. 

“We  don’t  plan  to  do  a  DB2 
that  would  run  on  Windows  CE 
or  Palm[Pilot]  devices,”  Jones 
said.  IBM  will  continue  to  sell 
its  WorkPad  PDA,  a  relabeled 
PalmPilot,  and  leave  the  data¬ 
base  work  to  other  vendors, 
he  said.  □ 


PeopleSoft  service 
gets  user  thumbs-up 


►  Fulcrum  software 
accesses  info  faster 

By  Roberta  Fusaro 


peoplesoft,  inc.  has  upgraded 
its  customer  service  efforts  in 
the  past  year,  and  users  say  they 
notice  the  difference. 

As  part  of  an  overall  strategy 
to  improve  customer  service, 
the  Pleasanton,  Calif.-based 
business  process  automation 
software  company  is  using 
knowledge  management  soft¬ 
ware  from  Fulcrum  Technolo¬ 
gies,  Inc.  in  Toronto  to  give  its 
customer  service  representatives 
quicker  access  to  client  infor¬ 
mation. 

Jim  Alexander,  director  of 
information  systems,  said  Peo- 
pleSoft  established  a  group  to 
deal  with  customer  problems 
because  users  wanted  faster  ser¬ 
vice  responses  and  easier  ways 
to  find  bug  fixes  and  download 
software  from  the  company’s 
World  Wide  Web  site. 

PeopleSoft  has  enjoyed  rapid- 
fire  growth,  moving  from  $450 


Correction _ 

A  Sept.  14  news  story,  “Oil 
vendor  wins  with  tiny  IT 
staff/’  misspelled  the  name 
of  Unisys  Corp.’s  CEO.  He 
is  Larry  Weinbach. 


million  in  1996  to  $815.6  mil¬ 
lion  last  year.  But  with  that 
growth,  it  became  harder  for  old 
and  new  users  alike  to  contact 
the  vendor’s  help  line,  users 
have  said. 

By  instituting  the  problem 
resolution  group  and  adding  the 
Fulcrum  software  to  their  cus¬ 
tomer-service  arsenal,  People- 
Soft  has  reduced  the  time  it 
takes  to  respond  to  customer  re¬ 
quests  from  about  30  minutes 
to  about  five  minutes,  Alexan¬ 
der  said. 

MAKING  A  DIFFERENCE 

“PeopleSoft  is  spending  a  good 
deal  of  time  focusing  on  [cus¬ 
tomer  service]  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  it’s  more  than  just 
smoke,”  said  Rick  Beers,  a 
strategic  process  leader  at  Corn¬ 
ing,  Inc.  in  Corning,  N.Y.  “They 
seem  to  be  trying,  and  I  person¬ 
ally  have  seen  a  difference.” 

Beers  chairs  a  30-member 
user  group  set  up  this  year  by 
companies  such  as  glass  prod¬ 
ucts  maker  Corning  that  have 
bought  PeopleSoff’s  new  manu¬ 
facturing  applications. 

About  a  year  ago,  PeopleSoft 
purchased  Fulcrum’s  Knowl¬ 
edge  Network  software,  and  it 
has  since  rolled  it  out  to  2,000- 
plus  U.S.  customer  service  rep¬ 
resentatives,  Alexander  said. 

They  can  now  use  one  query 
to  access  information  stored 
in  the  company’s  Lotus  Notes 
databases  and  file  systems 


such  as  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Word 
Exchange  and  PowerPoint. 
The  results  are  returned  in 
one  formatted  list  via  a  cus¬ 
tomized  Web  browser.  Previ¬ 
ously,  Alexander  said,  customer 
representatives  would  have  to 
query  each  database  and  infor¬ 
mation  repository  separately, 
which  was  time-consuming. 

The  software  also  was  made 
part  of  PeopleSoff’s  customer 
extranet  site  to  make  it  easier 
for  customers  to  query  the 
more  than  200,000  pages  of  in¬ 
formation  in  the  PeopleSoft 
databases,  Alexander  said. 

The  only  hitch  in  the  rollout, 
he  said,  was  in  making  sure 
access  privileges  and  security 
issues  were  addressed  so  that 
users  would  get  only  the  infor- 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  will 
be  a  key  component  of  a  new 
five-airline  alliance  called  One- 
world  aimed  at  offering  travel¬ 
ers  better  worldwide  connec¬ 
tions  and  more  frequent-flier 
options. 

“A  lot  of  effort,  a  lot  of  work 
and  a  lot  of  money  will  be 
spent”  on  IT  because  sharing 
information  among  the  airlines 
is  a  crucial  part  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  according  to  American 
Airlines  spokesman  Chris 
Chiames. 

American  will  partner  with 
British  Airways  PLC,  Cathay 
Pacific  Airways  Ltd.  in  Hong 
Kong,  Canadian  Airlines  Corp. 
and  Qantas  Airways  Ltd.  in  Aus- 


mation  to  which  they  were  enti¬ 
tled.  PeopleSoff  has  2,500  cus¬ 
tomer  sites  and  about  25,000 
contacts  at  those  sites. 


Jim  Prevo,  chief  information 
officer  at  Green  Mountain  Cof¬ 
fee  Roasters  in  Waterbury,  Vt., 
said  he  has  used  PeopleSoff’s 
customer  site,  primarily  for  bug 


tralia  to  create  better  interna¬ 
tional  flight  connections,  shared 
frequent-flier  benefits  and  other 
promotions,  the  companies  an¬ 
nounced  last  week. 

Oneworld  is  scheduled  to 
take  effect  early  next  year. 

The  alliance  should  make  it 
easier  for  employees  of  one  air¬ 
line  to  check  or  change  flights 
for  the  other  at  any  airport, 
Chiames  said. 

In  addition,  a  British  Airways 
agent  should  be  able  to  check 
if  American  frequent-flier  credit 
has  been  given  for  one  leg 
of  an  international  trip,  for 
example. 

Participating  airlines  refused 
to  discuss  specific  systems 
issues  for  competitive  reasons, 
saying  only  that  they  don’t  ex¬ 


fixes  and  information  searches. 
He  said  he  is  looking  forward  to 
any  improvements  in  the  user 
interface.  “I’m  always  happy  to 


work  with  a  company  that  has  a 
Web  site  where  I  can  get  infor¬ 
mation  24-by-7,”  he  said.  □ 
Senior  editor  Craig  Stedman 
contributed  to  this  report. 


pect  technical  problems  to  hold 
up  rollout  plans. 

Government  regulations  typi¬ 
cally  cause  more  problems  for 
such  arrangements  than  tech¬ 
nology  issues,  according  to  Ray¬ 
mond  Neidl,  an  analyst  at  INC 
Baring  Furman  Selz  LLC  in 
New  York. 

After  American  and  US  Air¬ 
ways,  Inc.  announced  plans  this 
spring  to  link  frequent-flier  pro¬ 
grams  and  flight  connections, 
some  analysts  said  systems 
integration  could  be  tricky. 

But  Barbara  Beyer,  president 
of  Avmark,  an  aviation  consult¬ 
ing  firm  in  Arlington,  Va.,  said 
most  reservation  and  booking 
systems  “have  gotten  to  be  fairly 
standard.  ...  I  don’t  see  it  as  a 
major  problem."  □ 


IT  crucial  to  5-airline  alliance 
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for  virtual  net  setup 


3Com  device 

By  Bob  Wallace 


looking  to  drive  user  deployment  of 
virtual  private  networks  (VPN),  3Com 
Corp.  next  month  will  ship  an  all-in-one 
box  that  it  claims  will  enable  companies 
to  easily  set  up  the  heavily  promoted 
data  networks. 

The  vendor  has  developed  a  VPN 
access  switch  line  dubbed  the  Path- 
Builder  S500.  It  comprises  four  models 
with  pricing  topping  off  at  $22,500. 

VPNs  are  secure  tunnels  that  carry 
data  over  IP-based  public  networks 

Bay  switches 
to  boost  power 

By  Bob  Wallace 

bay  networks,  inc.  this  month  will  ship 
two  workgroup  switches  that  are  twice  as 
powerful  and  half  as  expensive  as  their 
aging  predecessors. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. -based  Bay  is 
prepping  the  BayStack  350-12T  and 
350-24T  stackable  systems,  which  sup¬ 
port  12  and  24  10M/100M  bit/sec.  ports 
respectively  and  —  unlike  earlier  models 
—  can  be  outfitted  with  Gigabit  Ethernet 
uplinks. 

The  vendor’s  successful  but  older 
BayStack  350s  sold  at  $249  per  port 
and  had  a  1.2G  bit/sec.  backplane; 
the  new  24-port  350T  model  will  sell 
for  $125  per  port  and  sport  a  2.5G 
bit/sec.  backplane. 

MORE  TO  COME? 

“This  is  the  next  key  shot  in  the 
price/performance  wars  from  which 
users  benefit  by  getting  much  more 
functionality  while  saving  money,"  said 
Eric  Hindin,  an  analyst  at  The  Yankee 
Group,  a  consulting  and  research  firm  in 
Boston.  "And  I  don’t  expect  it  will  be 
long  before  other  vendors  drop  their 
prices.” 

One  Bay  user  was  pleased  to  hear 
of  the  next-generation  BayStack  350 
switches. 

“The  350  was  good  before  and  will  be 
better  now  with  the  lower  price  and  extra 
features,”  said  Brett  Frankenburger,  sys¬ 
tems  engineer  at  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  in  Omaha. 

And  as  far  as  getting  much  more  for 
much  less,  he  added,  “Switching  to  the 
desktop  is  where  the  industry  is  headed. 
Every  new  generation  of  switches  with 
lower  prices  makes  it  more  cost-effective 
for  [PC]  users.” 

The  Bay  350s  aren’t  the  first 
10M/100M  bit/sec.  workgroup  switches 
to  support  Gigabit  Ethernet  uplinks. 
3Com  Corp.’s  SuperStack  II  3300  Switch 
can  also  be  equipped  with  the  iG  bit/sec. 
technology.  Asynchronous  Transfer 
Mode  uplinks  are  planned  for  the  new 
Bay  boxes.  □ 


such  as  the  Internet. 

They  have  garnered  interest  as  a  less- 
expensive  alternative  to  private-company 
networks,  but  security  and  performance 
concerns  have  kept  many  users  from 
migrating. 

The  PathBuilder  S500  line  supports 


tunneling  and  encryption.  Some  models 
also  support  dial-up  and  dedicated  wide- 
area  network  connections. 

The  box  also  features  built-in  high- 
performance  routing. 

The  benefit  of  deploying  the  3Com 
device  is  that  it  combines  a  large  amount 


of  networking  functionality  in  one  box, 
according  to  an  analyst  briefed  by  3Com 
who  requested  anonymity. 

It  will  compete  with  Bay  Networks, 
Inc.’s  Extranet  Access  Switch  line  of 
products,  he  added. 

The  PathBuilder  S500  models  vary 
based  on  the  type  of  ports,  which  include 
Ethernet  LAN,  Ti  WAN  and  High-Speed 
Serial  Interface. 

The  company  declined  comment.  □ 
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The  Benefits  of  FDR  InstantBackup  with  IBM  RVA 
or  STK  ICEBERG  with  the  SNAPSHOT  Feature 


•  FDR  InstantBackup  allows  you  to  create  a  duplicate  volume 
image  with  Snapshot  without  changing  the  volume  serial  or 
bringing  the  duplicate  online. 

FDR  full  volume  backup,  FDRDSF  logical  data  set  backup  and 
FDRCOPY  logical  data  set  copy  use  FDR  InstantBackup  technology 
to  read  the  duplicated  volume  even  while  it  remains  offline  with 
the  duplicate  volume  serial. 

•  A  non-disruptive  backup  or  copy  can  start  as  soon  as  the  snap  is  done. 

Non-disruptive  full  volume  backup 

•  During  the  FDR  backup  of  the  Snapped  volume,  data  sets  can  be  allocated, 
updated,  scratched  or  go  into  extents  on  the  primary  volume  without  any 
effect  on  the  backup  of  the  Snapped  volume! 

•  After  the  backup  is  complete,  FDR  will  optionally  release  all  of  the  back-end 
(internal  disk)  storage  associated  with  the  Snapped  volume. 

FASTCPK  Users  Experienced  88%  Elapsed  Time  Savings 

RVA  %  FREE  AREAS  FASTCPK 

DASD  ALLOC  BEFORE  AFTER  FASTCPK  SNAPSHOT 

3390-3  76%  110  2  198  SECS  24  SECS 


FDRCOPY  Datasets  with  SNAPSHOT  in  Seconds 

FDR  InstantBackup  enables  dataset  copy  or  move  requests  to  automatically  use 
SNAPSHOT  to  move  the  tracks  if  the  input  and  output  volumes  reside  on  the 
same  RVA. 

Call  973-890-7300  for  a  FREE  90-Day  No-Obligation  Trial  &  T-Shirt  I 
Available  for  all  MVS  and  0S/390  Operating  Systems 
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Backers  want  Web  procurement  standard  expanded 


By  Carol  Sliwa 
Los  Angeles 


major  backers  of  the  Open  Buying  on 
the  Internet  (OBI)  standard  for  business- 
to-business  Web  procurement  last  week 
unveiled  a  plan  to  evaluate  extending  its 


functionality,  even  though  OBI  is  just 
getting  off  the  ground  (see  related  story, 
Page  43)- 

OBI  Consortium  members,  in  town 
for  their  quarterly  meeting  and  product 
demonstrations  at  the  Internet  Com¬ 
merce  Expo,  said  they  would  like  to  see 


the  specification  do  the  following: 

■  Let  them  do  OBI  transactions  globally, 
addressing  data  type,  currency,  tax  and 
customs  issues. 

■  Incorporate  more  business  functionali¬ 
ty,  such  as  a  purchase-order  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  purchase-order  change  notice  and 


advance  ship  notice.  Right  now,  OBI 
deals  only  with  purchase  orders. 

■  Consider  new  technology,  such  as  Ex¬ 
tensible  Markup  Language,  that  could 
make  it  easier  for  customers  to  do  cross¬ 
company  catalog  searches  and  exchange 
data  over  the  Internet. 

■  Spell  out  a  certification  program  for 
software  and  buyer/seller  World  Wide 
Web  sites. 

OBI  specifies  how  buyers  gain  access 
to  the  supplier’s  catalog,  the  data  struc¬ 
ture,  purchase  order  format,  transmis¬ 
sion  mechanism  and  the  digital  signa¬ 
ture/authentication  model. 

DRIVEN  BY  FORD  LATELY 

One  of  the  companies  driving  the  glob¬ 
alization  push  is  Dearborn,  Mich. -based 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  has  manufactur¬ 
ing  facilities  in  24  countries.  Most  of  the 
10,000  suppliers  that  sell  Ford  nonpro¬ 
duction  goods  —  items  that  aren’t  used 
to  build  cars,  such  as  office  supplies  and 
industrial  materials  —  are  U.S. -based, 
but  there  are  important  nonproduction 
suppliers  in  Europe,  South  America, 
Asia  and  Australia. 

“When  you’re  dealing  in  Germany, 
and  you’ve  got  shop  workers  trying  to 
look  up  parts  for  a  particular  plant,  then 
they’re  going  to  want  to  look  at  the  cata¬ 
log  in  German,”  said  Robert  McMahon, 
a  supply-chain  systems  supervisor  at 
Ford. 

Under  an  OBI-compliant  system,  em¬ 
ployees  authorized  to  make  purchases 
over  the  Internet  enter  a  Web  site  with  a 
digital  certificate,  see  a  catalog  that  re¬ 
flects  their  company’s  negotiated  prices 
and  place  an  order.  The  order  is  sent  to 
their  company  for  approval  and  then 
routed  back  to  the  seller. 

Drawing  Ford  to  the  OBI  table  was  the 
need  to  have  accurate,  updated  pricing 
information,  McMahon  said.  Having  an 
updated  electronic  catalog  can  help  re¬ 
duce  the  need  to  resolve  pricing  discrep¬ 
ancies. 

One  of  Ford’s  suppliers,  for  instance, 
has  a  4,000-page  catalog.  Whenever  ne¬ 
gotiated  prices  change,  it  isn’t  easy  to  up¬ 
date  a  huge  paper-based  catalog  on  a 
company-by-company  basis. 

Resolving  pricing  discrepancies  can  be 
an  even  greater  headache.  That’s  why 
many  companies  are  advocating  that 
OBI  be  extended  to  provide  order  re¬ 
ceipts  and  advance  notices. 

Customers  of  Office  Depot,  Inc.  in 
Delray  Beach,  Fla.,  report  that  calls  from 
end  users  to  the  purchasing  department 
can  be  reduced  by  60%  if  customers 
know  the  status  of  orders. 

An  added  plus  is  that  there  tend  to  be 
fewer  returns  when  customers  order 
online. 

And  “if  they  make  a  mistake,  they  did 
it  themselves,”  said  Monica  Luechtefeld, 
vice  president  of  contract  marketing  and 
sales  administration  at  Office  Depot. 
“The  user  actually  can  see  and  double¬ 
check  what  they’re  buying,  so  there’s  less 
chance  for  them  to  misorder."D 
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We're  helping  our  clients  with  the  millennium 
problem.  Now  that's  really  working  against  the  clock. 


Great  ideas  don't  always  come  between  the  hours  of  nine  to  five.  Especially  for  situations  as  far 
reaching  as  the  Year  2000  problem.  So  even  when  we're  not  at  work,  we're  working  on  it.  And 
coming  up  with  solutions,  like  bringing  Australia's  major  banks  together  to  help  address  the 
kind  of  problem  that  only  comes  along  every  thousand  years.  We're  helping  our  clients  work 
together  and  prepare  for  potential  problems  no  one  has  had  to  face  before,  www.unisys.com 
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We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 
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The  year  2000  reboot 


FRANK  HAYES 


^ear  2000  is  coming.  What 
should  you  do  about  your  critical 
systems?  Shut  ’em  down.  That’s 
right  —  in  the  final  hours  of  1999,  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  for  your  informa¬ 
tion  systems  may  be  to  just  shut  them 
down. 

Turn  them  off.  Care¬ 
fully  and  methodically 
power  down  every 
mainframe,  every  serv¬ 
er,  every  network  and 
every  workstation  in 
your  organization. 

And  then,  once 
midnight  is  past,  start 
them  up  again. 

Think  that  sounds  crazy?  For  some 
computer-controlled  functions,  it  is.  No¬ 
body  wants  air-traffic  control  computers 
shut  down,  or  defense  radar,  or  comput¬ 
erized  medical  machines  that  monitor 
life  and  death.  And  yes,  there  are  a  lot 
of  those  systems. 

But  for  most  business  computers  and 
networks,  shutting  down  everything 


possible  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  And  the 
time  to  plan  that  shutdown  is  now. 

Sure,  you’ve  been  beating  your  brains 
out  to  correct  your  year  2000  problems. 

But  no  matter  how  many  millennium 
bugs  you’ve  fixed  and  how  carefully 
you’ve  tested,  at  midnight 
on  Dec.  31,  1999,  some 
things  will  still  be  beyond 
your  power. 

Power  itself,  for  example. 

What  if  the  electricity  goes 

In  the  final  hours  of 
1999,  shut  down  your 
information  systems. 

off  at  millennial  midnight?  What  if  your 
backup  power  system  isn’t  year  2000- 
clean  and  fails  to  kick  in?  What  if  the 
air  conditioning  dies,  either  from  lack 
of  juice  or  a  non-year  2000-compliant 
control  system? 


What  if  subtle  but  deadly  glitches  in 
hardware  don’t  show  up  in  testing  but 
only  when  all  the  systems  on  your  net¬ 
work  roll  over  from  99  to  00  at  the 
same  time?  What  if  a  year  2000  soft¬ 
ware  problem  you  missed  wreaks  havoc 
on  data  all  across  the  network  while  you 
watch  helplessly? 

Don’t  take  that  chance.  Declare  the 
last  hours  of  1999  a  maintenance  holi¬ 
day.  Make  your  final  backups  for  the 
year,  then  disconnect  your  systems  from 
the  outside  world  and  shut  them  down. 

Then  wait.  Not  just  until  midnight  — 
give  it  plenty  of  extra  time  to  make  sure 
electricity,  water,  phones  and  other  criti¬ 
cal  services  have  survived  into  the  new 
millennium. 

Then,  if  the  lights  haven’t  dimmed, 
the  air  conditioning  hasn’t  shut  down 
and  the  backup  power  still 
works,  start  to  bring  your  sys¬ 
tems  up  again  —  one  machine 
at  a  time.  Make  sure  each  one 
is  behaving  before  adding  the 
next  and  reconnecting  your 
networks. 

If  something  goes  wrong, 
you  can  decide,  on  a  machine-by- 
machine  and  application-by-application 
basis,  what  isn’t  working  and  what  to 
do.  Your  team  can  cut  out  systems  that 
choked  and  reassemble  the  rest  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 


Maybe  putting  your  information  sys¬ 
tems  back  together  will  take  only  a  few 
hours.  Maybe  you’ll  be  at  it  a  lot  longer. 
If  you’re  really  unlucky,  you  could  be 
sitting  in  the  dark  for  days  before  you 
can  even  begin  to  bring  things  back  up. 
That’s  still  a  much  saner  way  to  spend 
New  Year's  Day  2000  than  crossing 
your  fingers  and  watching  helplessly  as 
your  network  goes  haywire. 

But  to  get  to  that  sensible  New  Year’s 
Eve  15  months  from  now,  you  need  to 
begin  planning  —  and  pushing  —  your 
millennium  shutdown  today. 

You’ll  have  to  sell  your  top  manage¬ 
ment  on  the  idea.  You’ll  need  to  explain 
to  suppliers  and  customers  why  your 
systems  will  be  off-line  that  night  — 
and  that  you  can’t  say  exactly  when 
they’ll  be  back. 

And  you’ll  have  plenty  of  logistics  to 
plan  with  your  staff,  including  dress 
rehearsals  for  the  big  night.  Your  year 
2000  team  won’t  be  whooping  it  up 
when  midnight  comes  —  and  maybe 
not  for  grueling  hours  or  days  after¬ 
ward. 

But  once  your  systems  are  back  on¬ 
line,  your  IS  staff  really  will  have  a  rea¬ 
son  to  party  like  it’s  still  1999.0 


Hayes  is  Computerworld ’s  staff  colum¬ 
nist.  His  Internet  address  is  frank_hayes 
@  cw.com. 


House  approves  H-1B  increase 

The  House  last  week  approved  a  bill  that  would  let 
more  than  300,000  foreign  professionals  work  in  the 
U.S.  during  the  next  three  years.  The  bill  boosts  the 
current  cap  of  65,000  on  H-iB  visas  to  115,000  for 
1999  and  2000  and  puts  it  at  107,500  for  2001.  Many 
of  the  visas  will  be  used  to  fill  information  technology- 
related  jobs.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate.  If  it  pass¬ 
es  there,  President  Clinton  is  expected  to  sign  it. 

Harrod's  gets  Kmart's  CIO 

Donald  E.  Norman,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  information 
officer  at  Kmart  Corp.,  has  left 
the  Troy,  Mich.-based  retailer  to 
become  technology  chief  at  The 
Harrod’s  Croup  in  London.  Lau¬ 
rence  L.  Anderson,  president  of 
Super  Kmart  and  executive  vice 
president  at  the  parent  company, 
is  serving  as  the  company’s  CIO  on  an  interim  basis. 

IBM  banks  on  Java 

IBM  last  week  rolled  out  an  application  server  strategy 
that  depends  on  Java  to  bind  its  diverse  technologies 
into  a  streamlined  offering.  The  company  said  it  will 
incorporate  under  the  WebSphere  product  umbrella  its 
TXSeries  distributed  transactions  technology,  its  Object 
Broker  distributed  object  integrator  and  its  Net.Com- 
merce  electronic-commerce  product. 

Saan  adds  to  its  stable 

The  Baan  Co.  last  week  struck  another  in  a  string  of 
acquisition  deals  by  agreeing  to  buy  Caps  Logistics, 
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Inc.,  an  Atlanta-based  maker  of  logistics  planning  and 
scheduling  software.  The  purchase  price  wasn’t  dis¬ 
closed.  Caps  Logistics,  which  has  about  135  employees, 
will  become  a  Baan  subsidiary  after  the  deal  is 
completed  later  this  year. 


more  than  20  witnesses.  Caldera  sued  Microsoft  in 
July  1996,  alleging  that  Microsoft  abused  its  power  in 
the  PC  operating  systems  market  to  shove  out  the 
competing  DR-DOS  operating  system.  The  trial  is 
set  to  start  next  June. 


Georges  takes  toll 


As  of  Friday,  more  than  50  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies,  primarily  banks  and  consumer  pack¬ 
aged  goods  firms,  had  placed  disaster  re¬ 
covery  firm  Sungard  Data  Systems,  Inc.  in 
Wayne,  Pa.,  on  disaster  alert  as  Hurricane 
Georges  raced  across  the  Florida  Straits  to  the  Gulf 
Coast.  Ten  Florida-based  companies  declared  disasters 
with  disaster  recovery  company  Comdisco,  Inc.  in 
Rosemont,  III.,  including  insurance  and  retail  cus¬ 
tomers  that  had  to  evacuate  the  area. 
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Customer:  Caricentro,  Milan,  Italy 
Prime  contractor:  IBM 
Terms:  $240  million,  10  years 
Highlights:  IBM  will  handle  infor¬ 
mation  management  and  application  de¬ 
velopment  projects  for  Caricentro,  an  in¬ 
formation  systems  consortium  for  nine  banks  in 
central  Italy.  Key  objectives  include  managing  euro 
conversion  and  year  2000  projects. 


Release  of  Gates  video  urged 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  urged  a  federal  appeals 
court  to  order  the  release  of  videotapes  and  transcripts 
of  the  depositions  taken  in  the  Microsoft  Corp.  an¬ 
titrust  case.  Several  media  outlets  filed  a  motion  last 
month  asking  that  the  pretrial  interviews  —  including 
that  of  Microsoft  CEO  Bill  Gates  —  be  opened  to  the 
public.  They  cited  a  1913  law  that  lets  the  public  attend 
depositions  in  antitrust  cases  brought  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  A  ruling  is  expected  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Microsoft  seeks  Caldera  delay 

Microsoft  Corp.  is  expected  to  plead  today  for  an  extra 
120  days  to  prepare  its  defense  in  the  antitrust  lawsuit 
brought  by  Orem,  Utah-based  Caldera,  Inc.  In  papers 
filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Salt  Lake  City  recently,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  said  it  needs  a  four-month  delay  to  depose 


SHORT  TAKES  A  former  Cincinnati  Enquirer  re¬ 
porter  pleaded  guilty  last  week  to  stealing  voice-mail 
messages  for  his  articles  on  business  practices  at 
Chiquita  Brands  International,  Inc.  published  in 
May.  . . .  Netscape  Communications  Corp.  and 
Lucent  Technologies,  Inc.  last  week  struck  a  deal 
to  offer  consulting  services,  software  and  network  se¬ 
curity  for  electronic  commerce.  . . .  Dell  Computer 
Corp.  will  bundle  with  its  Dimension  PCs  software 
that  opens  an  Internet  browser  at  a  customized  Dell 
start  page.  . . .  Following  two  straight  quarterly  losses, 
Rockville,  Md.-based  supply-chain  planning  software 
maker  Manugistics  Group,  Inc.  last  week  laid  off  80 
employees  to  trim  its  workforce  by  6%.  . . .  AT&T 
Corp.,  based  in  Basking  Ridge,  N.J.,  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  set  of  services  to  help  companies  expand 
their  extranets  for  electronic  commerce.  . . .  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  announced  the  Domino.Doc 
Imaging  Client  and  the  Domino.Doc  Storage  Manager 
at  Lotusphere  Europe  in  Berlin. 


‘Estimated  street  price  subject  to  change.  Monitor  not  included.  'Coupon  for  Windows  98  upgrade  shipped  in  the  box.  Intel  Inside  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Celeron  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  95  and  Windows  98  are  U5.  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corp. 
®1998  Hewlett-Packard  Company  PPG519 
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YOU  HAVE  HIGH  CHOLESTEROL  •  HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSURE  •  FOOD  IN  YOUR  MOUTH 
HOT  DRINK  IN  YOUR  HAND  •  ARE  EASILY  EXCITABLE  •  CROSSING  THE  ROAD 
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OPERATING  HEAVY  MACHINERY  •  USING  SHARP  OBJECTS  •  WALKING  DOWN  STAIRS 
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HP  BRIO  BUSINESS  PC 

Intel1  Celeron”  processor  266MHz,  32MB  RAM, 
2.1GB  HDD,  16-bit  sound, 

10/100  Base-T  LAN  card,  Windows  98,  Model  D6750T, 
monitor  sold  separately 


1,218 

HP  VECTRA  VE  BUSINESS  PC 

Intel  Pentiurn’ll  processor  350MHz,  512KB  cache, 
32MB  RAM,  3.2GB  HDD,  Matrox  MGA  G100  graphics 
with  4MB  SGRAM,  Windows  95!,  Model  D6570T, 
monitor  sold  separately 


For  technology  and  manageability  at  prices  you  can’t  afford  to  pass  up,  check 
out  HP  PCs  for  business  at  www.hp.com/go/vectra  or  call  1-800-322-HPPC  x4083. 
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tackles 
net  management 

Network  monitoring  possible  from  any  client 


By  Cynthia  Boumellis 

users  are  looking  to  Cisco  Sys¬ 
tems,  inc.  to  solve  their  network 
management  needs  with  a  new 
Web-based  software  package. 

Tire  $9,995  CiscoWorksaooo 
was  designed  to  help  IT  staffs 
manage  enterprise  networks’ 
Cisco  hardware  and  to  share 
data  with  more  than  30  other 
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CiscoWorks2000  has  an  Internet-based 
registration  process  and  Web-based  design 


vendors’  management  applica¬ 
tions.  It  uses  a  browser  as  its 
user  interface. 

Because  CiscoWorks20oo 
works  with  any  standard  Web 
browser,  administrators  at  Shell 
Oil  Co.  in  Austin,  Texas,  can 
monitor  network  devices  from 
any  client  PC  or  laptop.  Before 
using  CiscoWorks2ooo,  Shell 
had  to  install  Cisco  network 
management  software  on  every 
administrator’s  desktop. 

COST-SAVER 

“Having  a  Web-based  design 
saves  us  time  and  money,  be¬ 
cause  someone  can  fire  up  a 
browser  from  home  [or  work] 
and  start  working  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  immediately,  and  I  don’t 
have  to  pay  for  software  for 
each  PC,”  said  Arun  Padmanab- 
han,  a  senior  communications 
consultant  at  Shell. 

New  features  in  Cisco¬ 
Worksaooo  let  businesses 
using  only  Cisco  hardware, 
such  as  Turner  Broadcasting 
System,  Inc.  (TBS)  in  Atlanta, 
automate  tasks  such  as  upgrad¬ 
ing  network  devices  with  year 
2000-c.ornpliant  software. 

CiscoWorksaooo  features  an 
Internet-based  registration  pro¬ 
cess  that  lets  developers  inte¬ 
grate  their  Web-based  applica¬ 
tions  with  it. 

“'Hie  software  polls  each 


device  and  lets  us  know  what 
we  have  to  do,”  said  Bob  Pin- 
ney,  a  senior  network  engineer 
at  TBS.  “Before,  I’d  have  to  do 
this  over  the  phone." 

Although  CiscoWorks20oo 
provides  a  strong  foundation  for 
sharing  data  among  multi¬ 
vendor  tools,  it  doesn’t  do  a 
good  job  showing  the  relation¬ 
ship  among  network  devices, 
said  Thomas 
Archuleta,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  technologist 
at  Sandia  National 
Laboratories  in  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.M. 
“Right  now  they 
show  up  as  unat¬ 
tached  entities,” 
he  said. 

That  has  forced 
Archuleta  to  build 
his  own  map, 
showing  the  logic 
between  the  Lu¬ 
cent  Technologies, 
Inc.  Asynchro¬ 
nous  Transfer  Mode  switches 
that  run  Sandia’s  network  back¬ 
bone  and  the  Cisco  routers  at¬ 
tached  to  it. 

Although  Pinney  uses  all 
Cisco  hardware,  he  too  has  to 
generate  a  detailed  network 
map,  although  not  by  hand.  But 
when  doing  so,  he  has  found 
that  CiscoWorks20oo  often 
crashes  when  mapping  five  de¬ 
vices,  costing  him  valuable 
time.  To  avoid  that,  Pinney  said 
he  had  to  map  three  devices  at 
a  time,  save  the  changes  and 
then  close  and  reopen  the  appli¬ 
cation.  “I  have  162  devices  in 
the  network,  and  it  took  me  two 
hours  to  do  it,”  he  said.  Cisco 
said  it  plans  to  fix  the  problem. 

CiscoWorks20oo  is  a  result 
of  Cisco’s  Assured  Network  Ser¬ 
vices  strategy,  launched  last  year 
along  with  a  new  enterprise 
management  business  unit. 

Cisco  is  branching  out  into 
management  software  to  differ¬ 
entiate  its  hardware  offerings 
from  others  and  to  make  cus¬ 
tomers  look  to  Cisco  even  when 
they  have  non-Cisco  hardware 
installed. 

“Cisco  is  in  a  good  position  to 
make  a  fresh  start  in  network 
management  because  most  plat¬ 
form  solutions  haven’t  been 
successful,"  said  Jim  Metzler,  an 
analyst  at  Metzler  Group  in 
Newton,  Mass.  □ 


DB2  targets  complexity,  Java 


By  Stewart  Deck 

on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
release  of  its  DB2  Universal 
Database,  IBM  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  several  tweaks  to  the 
enterprise  data¬ 
base,  along  with 
related  data  ware¬ 
housing  news  that 
users  and  analysts  say  are  wel¬ 
come  additions. 

Some  of  the  enhancements 
were  designed  to  support  more 
complex  data  warehousing  and 
data  mining  and  also  appeal  to 
Java  developers. 

Version  5.2  includes  en¬ 
hanced  Java  support,  adminis¬ 
tration  controls  based  on  Java 
and  links  to  IBM’s  VisualAge 
for  Java  that  let  developers  ex¬ 
tend  existing  applications  to  the 
World  Wide  Web. 

Penny  Simoneau,  an  Internet 
and  database  developer  at  Texas 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Corp. 
in  Austin,  uses  DB2  on  Unix 
and  Windows  NT.  She  said  the 
new  Java  features  have  caught 


her  attention.  “We’re  interested 
in  seeing  what  we  can  imple¬ 
ment  with  Java,”  she  said.  “Its 
cross-platform  capabilities  could 
make  our  lives  easier  if  it  does 
what  they  claim.” 

Jane  Landon,  a 
systems  executive 
at  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Company 
of  America  in  Newark,  N.J.,  said 
DB2  has  fit  her  company’s  data 
warehousing  needs  well.  Pru¬ 
dential  uses  DB2  Universal 
Database  with  a  data  warehouse 
to  help  calculate  the  cash  re¬ 
serves  needed  for  insurance 
policies.  Landon  said  she  looks 
forward  to  its  new  capabilities. 

In  data  warehousing,  IBM 
announced  that  its  Visual  Ware¬ 
house  tool  for  building  data 
marts  and  warehouses  can  now 
integrate  other  warehousing 
tools  with  DB2.  Jose  Santana, 
an  analyst  at  Dataquest  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  said  the  enhance¬ 
ment  will  ease  the  integration 
headache  for  many  users. 

Ross  Armstrong,  an  analyst  at 


R  &  L  Armstrong  Associates, 
Inc.  in  Toronto,  said  IBM  is  try¬ 
ing  to  provide  more  of  a  com¬ 
plete,  turnkey  data  warehouse 
environment. 

“IBM  will  put  it  all  together 
and  test  it  out.  All  the  customer 
has  to  do  is  add  data  and  ana¬ 
lyze,”  Armstrong  said. 

AutoZone,  Inc.,  a  Memphis- 
based  auto  parts  retail  chain, 
has  used  DB2  Universal  Data¬ 
base  to  build  a  30oG-byte  data 
warehouse.  Michael  Embry,  the 
lead  data  warehousing  analyst  at 
AutoZone,  said  IBM’s  turnkey 
focus  "sounds  wonderful.” 

“In  the  past,  everyone  has 
had  to  integrate  software  from 
various  vendors,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  key  problems  in 
getting  a  warehouse  up  and 
running,”  Embry  said. 

But  Embry  also  said  he  would 
be  a  little  wary  of  too-tightly 
wrapped  data  mart  bundles.  “I’d 
want  to  make  sure  we  had 
enough  flexibility  to  modify 
models  and  software  to  fit  our 
needs,”  he  said.  □ 
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Web  list  singles  out  at-risk 
medical  devices'  makers 


By  Robert  L.  Scheier 
and  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


GOVERNMENT  REGULATORS  and 
medical  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  slowly  gathering  infor¬ 
mation  about  whether  life¬ 
saving  devices  might  fail  be¬ 
cause  of  the  year  2000  bug.  But 
there  is  no  single  database 
everyone  can  trust. 

To  force  manufacturers  to  re¬ 
spond  to  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  (FDA)  queries, 
Sen.  Christopher  Dodd  (D- 
Conn)  last  week  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  list 
of  nonresponding  companies. 
He  said  only  about  755  out  of 
1,935  domestic  and  foreign 
manufacturers  have  supplied 
such  information. 

WEB  SITES 

The  list  of  nonresponding  com¬ 
panies  can  be  found  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  via  a  search  at 
the  government  printing  office 
site  at  www.gpo.gov. 

Separately,  the  FDA  last  week 
published  on  the  Web  (www.fda. 
gov/cdrh/yr200o/y2kprblm.html) 
a  list  of  devices  that  have  been 
identified  by  their  manufactur¬ 
ers  as  not  year  2000-compliant. 

Devices  on  the  list  include 


heart  monitors  and  infusion 
pumps  for  intravenous  medica¬ 
tions.  Several  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  that  reported  their  prod¬ 
ucts  were  noncompliant  didn’t 
respond  to  requests  for  com¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  database  they 


claimed  the  date-change  glitch 
would  affect  only  the  display  of 
data,  not  the  administration  of 
medication. 

They  also  said  hardware  or 
software  fixes  would  be  provid¬ 
ed  free  or  at  cost. 

Several  organizations  have 
put  together  databases  of  year 
2000-related  health  equipment 
bugs  that  were  open  only  to 
their  members,  but  hospital 
chief  information  officers  have 
called  for  more  widespread 
sharing  of  information  [CW, 
Aug.  17]. 

The  FDA  database  is  a  re¬ 


sponse  to  such  concerns,  but 
several  hospital  year  2000  proj¬ 
ect  executives  said  they  will  still 
test  all  critical  equipment  and 
gather  their  own  information  to 
prove  they  performed  due  dili¬ 
gence  on  the  year  2000  issue  in 
the  event  of  related  litigation. 

Rick  Carney,  vice  president 
and  CIO  at  Staten  Island  Uni¬ 
versity  Hospital,  said  the  FDA’s 
efforts  are  “too  little,  too  late.” 

Most  databases  just  record  a 


vendors’  claims  of  year  2000 
compliance,  which  can’t  always 
be  trusted. 

“We  just  bought  a  piece  of  lab 
instrumentation  which  [the  ven¬ 
dor]  assured  us,  both  verbally 
and  in  writing,  was  year  2000- 
compliant,  and  it  turned  out  not 
to  be,”  said  Dwight  Muller, 
director  of  information  services 
at  Fallon  and  St.  Vincent  Health 
Care  Systems.  □ 


Update  on  the  bill  that 
would  protect  firms  that 
make  false  statements  about 
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Middleware  enables 
net  usage  planning 


By  Matt  Hamblen 

A  NEW  MIDDLEWARE  product  Can 
help  network  managers  track 
down  that  worker  watching  live 
video  of  World  Cup  soccer  over 
the  Internet  —  and  crippling 
the  company  intranet  at  midday. 

The  goal  isn’t  to  be  Big  Broth¬ 
er,  but  to  help  a  company  plan 
its  Internet  usage  better  and 
urge  employees  to  push  band- 
width-rich  activities  to  off-peak 
times. 

The  statistics  generated  by 
the  software  also  can  be  used  to 
bill  departments  for  the  type 
and  frequency  of  their  Internet 
traffic. 

Xacct  Technologies,  Inc.  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  its  network  reporting 
software,  Xacctusage,  which  is 
available  now  for  $25,000. 

Analyst  Chris  Nicol  at  Cur¬ 
rent  Analysis,  Inc.  in  Sterling, 
Va.,  said  the  Xacct  middleware 
works  by  tying  user  authentica¬ 
tion  to  accounting  and  billing 
software. 

There  are  many  vendors  in 
the  general  area  of  Xacct,  but 
“this  is  the  only  one  we  know  of 
that  is  tying  all  these  parts  to¬ 
gether,”  he  said. 

Xacctusage  is  more  flexible, 


less  expensive  and  can  collect 
more  information  than  a  simi¬ 
lar  product  announced  jointly  in 
May  by  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
and  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.,  said 
Neville  O’Reilly,  an  analyst  at 
TeleChoice,  Inc.  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  middleware  helps  Salt 
Lake  City-based  Intermountain 
Health  Care,  Inc.  do  Internet  ca¬ 
pacity  planning  "to  make  sure 
the  services  we  provide  are 
available  all  the  time,”  said  Matt 
McClung,  an  engineering  ana¬ 
lyst  at  the  company. 

ROI  MONITOR 

Intermountain  Health  Care, 
with  25,000  employees  and  25 
hospitals  in  Utah  and  nearby 
states,  is  using  Xacct  software  to 
track  its  Internet  traffic.  Mc¬ 
Clung  said  he  plans  to  use  that 
data  to  see  how  much  traffic 
has  been  reduced  by  caching  In¬ 
ternet  data  on  a  new  $10,000 
proxy  server,  which  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  value  of  the  server 
investment. 

“We’ve  got  multiple  Tls  to 
the  Internet,  and  that’s  expen¬ 
sive,  so  we  need  to  know  how  to 
maximize  our  Internet  [invest¬ 
ment],”  McClung  said.  In  the 
future,  the  company  may  use 
the  reports  to  bill  departments 


Xacct  Technologies' 
Xacctusage  software 

Price:  Starts  at  $25,000 

Platforms:  Sun  SPARC 
and  Windows  NT  4.0 

Database  bundles  available: 
0racle7.3,  Microsoft  SQL 
Server  6.5  and  Sybase  SQL 
Anywhere  5.0 

Interface  access:  Through 
Windows  95  and  NT,  Java- 
enabled  Netscape  3.01  (and 
later)  and  Microsoft  Explorer 
3.02  (and  later)  browsers 

for  their  exact  use,  he  added. 

But  the  company  found  that 
with  Xacctusage,  a  “significant 
infrastructure  must  be  put  in 
place  to  make  it  work,”  Mc¬ 
Clung  said.  The  Internet  moni¬ 
toring  system  required  an  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.  database  server  and 
the  ability  to  store  4G  bytes  of 
data  for  90  days,  he  said. 

Another  beta  tester,  4C  Solu¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  which  provides  on¬ 
line  technical  training,  has  be¬ 
gun  to  test  Xacctusage  to  bill 
customers  for  online  use  of 
video  class  materials,  said  Jason 
P.  Wilcox,  network  architect  at 
the  East  Moline,  Ill.,  company. 

Analysts  said  Xacctusage  will 
be  most  valuable  to  Internet  ser¬ 
vice  providers  and  large  insur¬ 
ance  and  health  care  compa¬ 
nies,  where  one  central  office  is 
tracking  data  for  many  branch 
offices.  □ 


12  braces  for 

By  Craig  Stedman 

with  sap  ag  invading  its 
supply-chain  planning  turf,  1 2 
Technologies,  Inc.  is  rushing  to 
extend  its  software  into  busi¬ 
ness  areas  such  as  sales  and 
product  development. 

For  now,  12’s  Rhythm  tech¬ 
nology  is  used  mainly  in  appli¬ 
cations  such  as  production, 
demand  and  transportation 
planning.  But  at  its  Planet  98 
user  conference  in  Dallas  last 
week,  Irving,  Texas-based  I2  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  move  beyond 
the  supply  chain. 

That’s  scheduled  to  start  by 
year’s  end  with  the  release 
of  new  software  for  planning 
product-development  projects, 
I2  said. 

Also  in  the  works  for  delivery 
next  year  are  products  for  allo¬ 
cating  marketing  funds,  deploy¬ 
ing  sales  forces  and  scheduling 
field  service  staffs. 

BIGGEST,  FOR  NOW 

I2  now  is  the  largest  supply- 
chain  vendor,  with  revenue  of 
$155  million  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year.  That  was  up  almost 
75%  from  $89.5  million  in  the 
same  period  last  year. 

But  lurking  over  1 2  and  its 
brethren  is  the  shadow  of  pack¬ 
aged  application  kingpin  SAP, 
which  recently  began  limited 
shipments  of  a  supply-chain 
planning  product  [CW,  Sept.  21]. 


SAP  assault 

Lucent  Technologies,  Inc.’s 
power-supply  division  uses  l2’s 
Rhythm  for  demand  planning 
and  is  due  to  go  live  with  SAP’s 
flagship  R/3  software  for  fi¬ 
nance  and  other  applications 
next  month. 

Widening  the  use  of  planning 
software  to  more  parts  of  the 
business  "is  the  way  of  the 
future,”  said  Karen  Peterson, 
manager  of  business  process 
planning  at  the  Lucent  unit  in 
Mesquite,  Texas. 

R/3  “is  basically  just  a  trans¬ 
action  system,  and  that’s  not 
what  makes  your  company  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  [planning]  stuff  is,” 
said  Peterson,  who  is  chair¬ 
woman  of  l2’s  independent 
user  group. 

And  Lucent  plans  to  stick 
with  1 2  for  planning  software 
because  it  is  “so  far  ahead  of 
SAP"  on  functionality,  she 
added. 

But  corporate  use  of  supply- 
chain  software  “is  minuscule” 
now,  said  Jim  Shepherd,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  AMR  Research,  Inc.  in 
Boston.  “And  for  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  buyers,  whatever  [SAP 
and  other  application  vendors] 
come  up  with  will  be  good 
enough.  Most  people  like  buy¬ 
ing  from  one  company.” 

That’s  forcing  the  likes  of  I2 
to  look  for  new  ways  to  differ¬ 
entiate  themselves.  Shepherd 
added.  “They  really  don’t  have 
any  choice.”  □ 


Customer  data 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

But  a  lot  of  issues  need  to  be 
resolved  before  it  tries  to  collab¬ 
orate  with  a  broad  swath  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  “We’re  not  going  to  go 
out  and  thump  our  chests  and 
advertise  this.  We  have  to  grow 
our  way  into  it,”  said  Robert 
Betts,  Riverwood’s  director  of 
global  information  services. 

Betts  said  collaborative  fore¬ 
casting  could  make  production 
scheduling  less  of  a  gamble  for 
Riverwood,  which  has  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  need  to  stock  up  on  in¬ 
ventory  for  sudden  demand 
surges  against  the  fact  that  pa¬ 
perboard  starts  to  break  down 
after  90  days. 

The  forecasts  the  company 
now  gets  from  the  beer  and  soft 
drink  makers  it  sells  to  are 
made  only  monthly,  forcing 
planners  to  “deal  with  things 
more  by  reflex  action,”  Betts 
said.  Automated  daily  feeds 
should  help  smooth  things  out 
and  lower  costs  on  both  sides 
by  minimizing  last-minute  pro¬ 


duction  changes  and  emergency 
shipments,  he  added. 

But  still  up  in  the  air  is 
whether  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  messages  or  direct  links 
to  Riverwood’s  intranet  should 
be  used  to  transfer  customer 
demand  forecasts  into  SAP 
AG’s  business  applications  and 
supply-chain  planning  software, 
which  Riverwood  is  in  the 
process  of  installing. 

And  the  technology  issues 
“are  the  easy  part  of  this,”  Betts 
said.  Getting  customers  to  trust 
that  their  internal  sales  will  be 
safe  in  Riverwood’s  hands  is 
much  more  daunting.  And  the 
question  of  whether  Riverwood 
can  charge  customers  to  take 
part  is  “off  the  table”  for  now, 
he  added. 

Technology-driven  collabora¬ 
tion  is  becoming  a  staple  for 
Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc.  and  other 
retailers,  which  lean  on  their 
suppliers  to  keep  track  of  inven¬ 
tory  stocks  for  them  —  known 
as  vendor-managed  inventory. 

Now,  manufacturers  of  all 
stripes  are  talking  about  collab¬ 
orating  with  their  customers  on 


demand  and  production  plan¬ 
ning,  said  Jim  Shepherd,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  AMR  Research,  Inc.  in 
Boston. 

Monthly  forecasts  that  usually 
come  in  by  phone  or  fax  are 
“probably  pretty  close  to  mean¬ 
ingless,”  Shepherd  said.  “But 
it’s  still  up  in  the  air  as  to  how 
you  do  this  [collaboration],”  he 
added.  “There’s  a  huge  cultural 
issue  on  both  sides.  This  is  in¬ 
credibly  sensitive  information.” 

HIGH  HURDLE 

Building  up  enough  trust  “to 
share  information  and  believe 
you’re  not  going  to  use  it 
against  each  other  in  a  negative 
way  is  probably  the  single 
biggest  hurdle”  to  get  over, 
agreed  Charles  Whitfield,  man¬ 
ager  of  information  systems  at 
Algoma  Steel,  Inc.  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ontario. 

Algoma,  Canada’s  third- 
largest  steelmaker,  is  installing 
new  planning  software  devel¬ 
oped  by  a  U.K.  vendor  and  start¬ 
ing  to  talk  to  customers  about 
possible  ways  to  share  more 
data,  Whitfield  said. 


But  there  are  no  collaborative 
forecasting  projects  in  Algoma’s 
immediate  future,  he  added. 
“We’re  working  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  but  it’s  kind  of  an  evolving 
process.” 

At  I2  Technologies,  Inc.’s 
user  conference  in  Dallas  last 
week,  a  collection  of  manufac¬ 
turers  that  rely  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  supply-chain  planning 
software  began  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  special  inter¬ 
est  group  focused  on  working 
collaboratively  with  customers. 

“Most  companies  don’t  even 
know  how  to  do  it,"  said  Karen 
Peterson,  manager  of  business 
process  planning  at  Lucent 
Technologies,  Inc.’s  power- 
supply  division  in  Mesquite, 
Texas,  and  chairwoman  of  l2’s 
independent  user  group. 

“The  rules  of  the  road  are  at 
issue,”  she  added.  “You’re  going 
to  have  to  develop  [customer]  re¬ 
lationships,  and  a  lot  of  that  will 
be  on  a  case-by-case  basis."  □ 


Some  say  SAP's  Sapphire 
conference  was  little  more 
than  a  sales  pitch.  Page  55 


GETTING  IT  TOGETHER 


Benefits  of  collaborative 
forecasting  and  planning: 

►  Lower  manufacturing  and 
inventory  costs 

►  Less  disruption  of 
production  schedules 

►  Stronger  relationships 
with  customers 

►  Competitive  differentia¬ 
tion  for  manufacturers 

But  companies  still  need  to 

answer  the  following  questions: 

►  How  much  information 
should  be  shared? 

►  How  should  different 
systems  be  linked? 

►  How  will  data  security 
be  guaranteed? 

►  Who  will  pay  the 
technology  costs? 

Source:  AMR  Research.  Inc.,  Boston 


Are  your 
desktops  tied 
together 
by  a  network, 
or  tied  up 
by  one? 


The  sharing  of  information  is  critical  to  your  company's  success.  If  your  network  isn't  running  efficiently,  it  could  seriously 
impact  your  bottom  line.  As  a  more  than  $3  billion  IT  services  provider,  Wang  Global  is  dedicated  to  providing  timely 
solutions  for  your  day  to  day  operations,  allowing  you  the  freedom  to  focus  on  the  bigger  picture.  With  a  core  business  of 
network  and  desktop  services  and  solutions,  we're  experts  at  planning,  deployment,  management  and  maintenance  - 
for  a  seamless,  predictable  IT  infrastructure.  But  our  biggest  distinction  is  the  ability  to  deliver  the  best  talent  and  technology 
whenever  you  need  it  so  you'll  never  be  tied  up  again.  Visit  our  website  at  www.wang.com  or  call  us  at  1-800-639-9264. 
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These  days,  managing  applications  is  harder  than  ever. 

From  change  management  and  deployment  to  performance  monitoring 
and  event  management,  today’s  applications  come  with  all  kinds  of 
requirements.  And  each  one  has  a  direct  impact  on  reliability,  availability, 
high  performance,  and  serviceability. 

That’s  why  any  application  is  really  only  as  good  as  the  management 
software  that’s  behind  it. 

And  why  95%  of  the  Fortune  500  chose  Unicenter®  TNG™  to  manage 
their  applications. 

Unicenter  TNG  Is  A  Single,  Complete, 

Integrated  Solution  For  Enhanced  Management 
And  Control  01  All  Your  Applications. 

Whether  it’s  for  an  off-the-shelf  software  package  or  your  own 
home-grown  applications,  Unicenter®  really  does  it 
all.  It  offers  everything  you  need,  including  change 
and  configuration  management,  software  distribu¬ 
tion,  security,  backup/recovery,  event  monitoring 
and  management,  performance  management, 
scheduling,  and  help  desk. 

You  can  instrument  your  applications  without 
having  to  modify  them.  And  by  managing  both  the 
applications  as  well  as  the  computing  infrastructure 
in  which  these  applications  run — Unicenter  TNG 
ensures  optimal  availability,  scalability,  and  manageability  of  your  business- 
critical  applications. 

In  short,  you  can  expect  some  amazing  results! 

Call  1-888-UNICENTER  or  visit  www.cai.com 


GO MPUTER® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 
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s  confront  changing  reality  of  IT 


Roundtable  discusses  staff  retention,  Y2K 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 
New  York 


sleepless  in  ClO-ville. 

Year  2000  problems  and  staff 
retention  are  making  a  lot  of 
chief  information  officers  sleep¬ 
less,  including  four  financial 
services  chiefs  who  participated 
in  a  roundtable  discussion  at 
the  recent  Financial  Technology 
Expo  and  World  Conference  in 
New  York. 

The  CIOs  were  John  Beran  of 
Comerica,  Inc.,  Edward  Gold¬ 
berg  of  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co., 
Richard  Ranelli  of  Wellpoint 
Health  Networks  and  Mel  Taub 
of  Salomon  Smith  Barney. 
George  MacLean,  vice  president 
for  global  strategic  accounts  at 
Nortel  Bay  Networks,  was  the 
panel  moderator. 

What  follows  are  highlights 
from  the  roundtable. 

■  On  year  2000,  the  executives 
were  most  concerned  about  the 
readiness  of  foreign  trading 
partners. 

Goldberg:  Year  2000  has 
given  me  a  small  bellyache 
from  time  to  time. 

How  focused  [is  the  rest  of 
the  world  outside  the  U.S.]  and 
how  will  they  be  prepared  to 


meet  [the  year  2000  problem]? 

Ranelli:  One  of  the  key 
things  we  have  to  figure  out  is 
just  how  much  integration  test¬ 
ing  has  to  be  done. 


■Although  fat  salaries  and 
bonuses  in  financial  services 
have  historically  helped  draw 
top  information  technology  tal¬ 
ent  to  the  industry,  CIOs  are 
finding  out  the  hard  way  that 
money  isn’t  everything. 

Goldberg:  [U.S.  universities 
and  colleges]  are  not  turning 
out  computer  scientists  [at  the 
same  rate]  that  we  used  to. 

We’re  going  wherever  we  can 
to  recruit  talent  [that  includes 
Merrill  Lynch’s  February  acqui¬ 


sition  of  the  information  ser¬ 
vices  group  at  now-defunct 
Yamaichi  Securities]. 

In  the  old  days  [Goldberg 
started  his  career  at  Merrill 
Lynch  in  1961],  if  you  looked  at 
a  resume  with  more  than  three 


“In  the  old  days,  if  you  looked 
at  a  resume  with  more  than 
three  [employers]  listed  on  itr 
you  became  suspicious.  That's 
all  changed." 

-  Edward  Goldberg,  Merrill  Lynch 


[employers]  listed  on  it, 
you  became  suspicious. 
That’s  all  changed. 

Ranelli:  One  of  the  mistakes 
we’ve  made  is  looking  at 
the  accomplishments  of  a 
project  and  moving  people 
onto  the  next  project  [without 
giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  work  with  different  technol¬ 
ogies]. 

We’re  working  on  that  now. 

Beran:  We’ve  gone  down  to 
the  high  schools  to  test  [stu¬ 
dents]  for  [technical]  aptitude 
and  train  them.  It’s  beginning 


to  pay  off  —  not  just  in  terms 
of  talent,  but  diversity. 

I  think  people  look  for  rea¬ 
sons  to  stay  rather  than  leave. 
[Retention]  has  to  be  about 
more  than  financial  compensa¬ 
tion. 

■With  the  advent 
of  heightened 
competition  and 
tight  margins, 
CIOs  have  to  be 
more  scrupulous 
than  ever  about 
measuring  and 
meeting  tech¬ 
nology  return  on 
investments. 

Taub:  When 
a  new  line  of 
business  project 
comes  up,  and  the  cost  is  over 
$100,000,  our  CEO  wants  to 
know  about  it. 

We  then  hold  the  [primary] 
business  and  systems  persons 
accountable  for  the  results. 

Goldberg:  [On  Sept.  14], 
we  took  every  business  leader 
[throughout  Merrill  Lynch] 
through  the  costs  of  every 
technology  project  [they’ve 
requested]  through  1999. 

We  [in  IS]  just  have  to  make 
sure  we  deliver  it  correctly  to 
their  [business]  specifications 
and  maintain  it. 


Ranelli:  We  have  to  have  a 
way  to  measure  the  results 
[of  technology  investments 
and  their  impact  on  business] 
through  such  things  as  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  ratings. 

It’s  financial  management 
10 1  —  how  much  do  we  want  to 
spend  and  what  do  we  want  to 
accomplish  specifically  for  every 
project  that  we  do? 

■  Can  companies  make  sizable 
returns  on  Internet-based  busi¬ 
ness  projects,  given  that  only  an 
estimated  15%  of  consumers  are 
online? 

Goldberg:  Companies  are 
having  difficulty  making  big 
money  [using  the  Internet]. 

School  is  still  out  —  there’s  a 
lot  of  experimentation  [creating 
business  models  using  the 
Internet]  today. 

Ranelli:  The  question  you 
have  to  ask  yourself  is  how 
much  more  money  do  you  want 
to  invest  in  Internet  projects  for 
the  15%  of  consumers  who  are 
using  it. 

I  don’t  think  we’ve  found 
that  value  in  health  care  insur¬ 
ance  yet.  □ 


MOREONLINE* 


For  resources  related  to 
financial  technology,  publi¬ 
cations  and  organizations, 
visit  Computerworld  online. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


Network  tools  simplify  reporting 

►  Compuware  update  designed  to  boost  service 


By  Cynthia  Boumellis 


users  are  optimistic  that  new 
versions  of  Compuware  Corp.’s 
monitoring,  management  and 
reporting  tools  will  simplify  re¬ 
porting  and  improve  service-lev- 
el  management. 

Farmington 
Hills,  Mich.-based 
Compuware  is  up¬ 
dating  its  three 
tools:  EcoTools  for 
monitoring,  Eco- 
Scope  for  report¬ 
ing  and  EcoSnap 
for  process-failure 
diagnosis. 

However,  users 
cautioned  that 
the  upgraded  tools  won’t  be 
a  panacea. 

CareTech  Solutions,  Inc.,  an 
information  technology  services 
company  m  Dearborn,  Mich., 
expects  the  new  enhancements 
to  benefit  the  bottom  line  by  let¬ 
ting  the  company  improve  re¬ 


porting  processes  for  its  clients. 
CareTech  uses  earlier  versions 
of  EcoTools  and  EcoScope  to 
gather  and  deliver  data  to  finan¬ 
cial  and  medical  personnel  at 
Dearborn,  Mich.-based  Oak- 
wood  Healthcare  System. 

But  because  the 
Oakwood  network 
has  more  than 
1,000  PCs  and  35 
platforms,  some 
of  which  are  used 
to  store  data  on 
medical  devices 
such  as  fetal  heart 
machines,  it  gen¬ 
erates  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of 
information. 

Compiling  the  data  into  a 
readable  format,  such  as  Excel, 
is  a  time-consuming  task,  said 
Kenneth  Bradberry,  lead  sys¬ 
tems  programmer  at  CareTech. 

“By  the  time  I  do  this,  my 
clients  have  gone  through  the 
roof,”  Bradberry  said.  “This 


affects  our  bottom  line  and  our 
ability  to  meet  or  exceed  our 
service-level  agreements.”  Brad¬ 
berry  is  banking  on  the  new 
tools  to  solve  his  reporting  prob¬ 
lem. 

Although  the  three  tools  were 
designed  to  give  IT  organiza¬ 
tions  a  broader  view  of  the  net¬ 
work,  their  use  may  not  reduce 
IT  expenses  in  the 
short  term.  “In  theory, 

[total  cost  of  ownership] 
should  go  down,  but  if 
it  doesn’t  [immediately], 
you’ll  still  see  improved 
service  levels,"  said 
Philip  Mendoza,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Framingham, 

Mass. -based  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp., 
which  is  a  sister  com¬ 
pany  to  Computerworld. 

For  Minnesota  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
quality  of  service  will  become 
critical  as  the  company  begins 
to  move  its  financial  services  to 
the  World  Wide  Web. 


“The  Internet  is  a  new  ball 
game  for  us,  and  we  need  to 
manage  it  with  rigor,”  said  Con¬ 
rad  Rossow,  chief  information 
officer  at  the  insurance  firm. 

A  JUMP-START 

Although  Rossow  said  he  has 
yet  to  see  a  set  of  tools  that  suc¬ 
cessfully  quantifies  service, 
Compuware’s  offerings  might 
come  close  to  giving  the  firm  a 
jump-start  on  service-level  man¬ 
agement,  he  added.  General 


Motors  Acceptance  Corp.,  a 
$100  billion  financial  services 
firm,  uses  each  Compuware 
tool  separately  but  expects  the 


trio  to  let  it  better  analyze  his¬ 
torical  hiccups  in  network  traf¬ 
fic,  said  Richard  Britton,  direc¬ 
tor  of  systems  administration  at 
the  Minneapolis-based  firm. 

“It  is  one  step  closer  to  what 
we  need,  but  it  is  still  a  ways  off 
from  being  a  complete  pack¬ 
age,"  Britton  said  of  the  three 
tools. 

For  example,  EcoSnap  can  be 
used  in  an  organized  test  envi¬ 
ronment,  but  it  doesn’t  alert 
information  systems  staffers  of 
slow-running  applica¬ 
tions.  “You  need  to  run 
a  graph  to  find  this 
out”  because  the  tool 
reports  only  what  re¬ 
sources  are  being  used, 
Britton  said. 

Mendoza  said  a  large 
benefit  of  the  tools  is 
their  association  with 
Compuware’s  QA  Cen¬ 
ter  applications  testing 
software.  QA  Center 
lets  IT  departments 
test  applications  before 
deployment  to  predict 
how  a  production  environment 
might  behave. 

Depending  on  platform,  the 
tools  will  ship  by  December.  □ 


"The  Internet  is  a 
new  ball  game  for 
us,  and  we  need 
to  manage  it  with 
rigor.” 
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-  Conrad  Rossow, 
Minnesota 
Mutual  Life 
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Compuware's  upgraded  EcoSnap  tool  should 
provide  end  users  with  enhanced  process- 
failure  diagnosis  capabilities 


During  3Q  '99,  the  fastest  mainframe  on  the  planet  will  be  moving  almost  two  times  faster. 


Look  to  the  Skyline  II 

Nearly  twice  the  performance.  IMAGINE  that.  With 
its  highly  refined  processing  and  maximum  12-way 
configuration,  Skyline  II  will  perform  at  speeds 
roughly  twice  as  fast  as  today's  supersonic  Skyline 
models.  A  solution  that  powerful  could  help  you 
capitalize  on  new  applications,  increase  business 
efficiency,  and  even  gain  that  coveted  competitive 
advantage.  With  further  emphasis  on  major  industry 
alliances  and  a  commitment  to  overall  systems 
management,  Hitachi  Data  Systems  will  significantly 
boost  its  ability  to  offer  incomparable  value  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  mainframe  customers.  For 
speedy  details,  zip  by  www.hds.com 

HITACHI 

DATA  SYSTEMS 


For  computing  as  critical  as  your  business. 


©  1998,  Hitachi  Data  Systems.  Ail  Rights  Reserved. 
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northwest  avoids  disaster 


►  Technology  rerouted  travelers  during  strike 

By  David  Orenstein 


with  the  help  of  a  passen¬ 
ger  accommodation  application, 
Northwest  Airlines  kept  a  bad 
customer  relations  situation 
from  becoming  a  disas¬ 
ter  during  the  recent 
pilots’  strike. 

As  the  Minneapolis- 
based  carrier  resumed 
full  service  last  week, 

Robert  Borlik,  the  air¬ 
line’s  vice  president  of 
information  systems, 
said  a  year-old  applica¬ 
tion  that  finds  alterna¬ 
tives  for  passengers  of 
canceled  flights  had 
proved  scalable  enough 
to  handle  the  strike. 


ed  last  year,  the  $1.5  million  ap¬ 
plication  was  expected  to  handle 
about  a  dozen  flight  cancella¬ 
tions  on  a  normal  day  or  a  few 
hundred  on  an  extreme  day. 

But  each  day  of  the  strike,  the 


Northwest  used  its  Web  site  to  keep  travel¬ 
ers  up-to-date  during  the  strike 


FINDING  SOLUTIONS 

The  business  rules  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  put  a  premium  on  mini¬ 
mizing  the  delay  experienced  by 
the  customer  and  the  cost  in¬ 
curred  by  Northwest.  During 
the  strike,  which  lasted  from 
Aug.  29  to  Sept  14,  the  system 
found  alternative  travel  plans 
for  about  55%  of  the  airline’s 
customers,  Borlik  said. 

When  it  was  first  implement- 


system  had  to  reschedule  pas¬ 
sengers  on  all  1,700  of  the  air¬ 
line’s  canceled  flights.  In  total, 
about  80,000  to  100,000  pas¬ 
senger  reservations  needed  to 
be  rebooked  daily,  if  possible. 

The  application  was  written 
in  C  and  was  deployed  on  a 
Unix  platform  running  on  an 
IBM  RS/6000  server.  To  inter¬ 
face  with  its  reservation  service, 


WorldSpan  LP,  the  carrier  used 
BEA  Systems,  Inc.'s  Tuxedo 
middleware.  To  increase  its 
bandwidth  to  handle  the  extra 
volume,  Northwest  installed  an 
extra  T1  line,  Borlik  said.  “It 
was  really  easy  for  us  to  scale 
up  the  process,”  he  said. 

Employees  in  the 
Minneapolis/St.  Paul, 
Detroit  and  Memphis 
airports  were  equipped 
last  year  with  PCs  so 
they  could  more  easily 
navigate  the  options 
the  software  presented. 
Northwest  plans  to  roll 
out  the  workstations 
internationally  over  the 
next  year,  Borlik  said. 

Previously,  employ¬ 
ees  had  dumb  termi¬ 
nals  that  required 
users  to  specifically 
call  up  information 
about  flight  schedules.  The  new 
clients  pop  up  customer  data 
such  as  itineraries  and  service 
histories. 

The  system  also  reminds 
workers  to  mention  special  of¬ 
fers  and  other  promotions  to 
passengers. 

Meanwhile,  frequent  fliers 
were  able  to  track  the  status  of 
their  reservations  on  North¬ 


west’s  World  Wide  Web  site 
(www.nwa.com).  The  company 
also  posted  cancellation  notices 
on  its  site. 

Travel  consultant  Robert 
Langsfeld  at  Langsfeld  Fazio  & 
Associates  in  Crystal  Bay,  Nev., 
said  Northwest  made  an  earnest 
effort  to  make  passengers’  lives 
easier.  “I’d  give  them  a  pretty 
good  grade  ...  at  least  a  B,”  he 
said. 

NEED  FOR  TECHNOLOGY 

Northwest’s  customer  service 
ratings  have  traditionally  lagged 
behind  those  of  other  airlines, 
partly  because  of  its  strained 
labor  relations,  Langsfeld  said, 
so  the  airline  has  needed  to  en¬ 
sure  that  at  least  its  technology 
keeps  pace. 

"The  software  they’re  putting 
in  is  competitive,”  he  said.  “It 
matches  other  tools  that  are  out 
there.” 

Langsfeld  said  airlines  in 
general  have  been  working  hard 
to  improve  their  customer  ser¬ 
vice  computer  systems  because 
flying  is  becoming  more  com¬ 
plex,  with  overbookings  and  long¬ 
er  check-in  lines,  for  example. 

Although  Northwest  and  ob¬ 
servers  said  the  carrier  man¬ 
aged  the  strike  well,  the  airline 
couldn’t  completely  mitigate  the 
strike’s  damage  to  its  long-term 
business.  It  lost  $26  million  in 
revenue  during  each  of  the  15 
days  of  the  strike. 


Software  ties  pagers  to  handheld  devices 


►  Technology  sends  E-mail  via  infrared  links 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


you  can  run  from  E-mail,  but 
it’s  getting  harder  to  hide. 

A  software  package  unveiled 
last  week  uses  infrared  connec¬ 
tions  to  convey  text  messages 
from  pagers  to  PalmPilot  hand¬ 
held  devices.  That  means  a 
sales  manager  in  New  York  can 
message  an  agent  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les  about  a  new  customer  —  if 
the  agent  is  carrying  a  Palm- 
Pilot  and  pager. 

Dallas-based  JP  Systems,  Inc. 
last  week  announced  BeamLink, 
wireless  messaging  software 
that  helps  link  PalmPilots 
equipped  with  infrared  connec¬ 
tions  to  Access  Link  II  two-way 
pagers  from  Glenayre  Technolo¬ 
gies,  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
JP  Systems  will  expand  its  soft¬ 
ware  to  Windows  CE  handhelds 
in  a  month,  as  well  as  to  other 
pagers. 

With  BeamLink,  users  can 
send  foimatted  messages  with 
attachments  from  a  PalmPilot 


and  write  longer  E-mail  mes¬ 
sages  than  a  two-way  text  pager 
allows,  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany  and  analysts.  Also,  a  mes¬ 
sage  received  can  be  formatted 
to  that  user’s  PalmPilot  address 
book  and  can  be  synchronized 
with  a  user’s  PC-based  data. 

Both  PalmPilot  and  Windows 
CE  platforms  already  accept 
clip-on  pagers,  but  analysts 
warned  that  those  pagers  burn 
out  handheld  batteries  in  a  few 
hours,  depending  on  how 
much  they  are  used.  Pagers 
can  also  be  attached  by  a  cable 
to  handhelds. 

THE  TIES  THAT  BIND 

“I’ve  got  a  two-way  pager  and  a 
PalmPilot,  but  I  need  a  cable 
to  connect  the  two,  and  that’s 
constraining,”  said  Chris  Ca- 
wein,  a  systems  support  manag¬ 
er  at  Federal  Express  Corp.  in 
Memphis. 

Other  users  said  the  infrared 
connection  sounds  nice,  but 
they  wished  they  could  have  one 


E-MAIL  ANYWHERE 


Product:  BeamLink 
fromJP  Systems,  Inc. 

Price:  $49.95 


Function:  Links  PalmPilot 
and  Palm  III  organizers 
that  have  infrared  ports 
to  two-way  AccessLink  II 
pagers  from  Glenayre 
Technologies,  Inc. 


Networks:  Currently  on 
the  Sky  Tel  and  MCI 
paging  networks 


device  combin¬ 
ing  the  pager  and 
handheld  and  that  didn’t  chew 


up  battery  life. 

“People  want  to  carry  one  de¬ 
vice,  and  there’s  no  reason  to 


support  paging  through  the 
[personal  digital  assistant]  if  you 


still  have  to  carry  a  pager,”  said 
Peter  Mojica,  vice  president  of 
research  at  First  Union  National 
Bank’s  capital  markets  division 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.  The  division 
supports  about  500  handheld 
users  on  the  Windows  CE  plat¬ 
form. 

“It’s  a  very  attractive  prospect 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  cables  you 
have  in  the  back  of  a  computer, 
but  the  ideal  would  be  to  have 
the  pager  and  handheld  in  one 
device,”  said  analyst  Jill  House 
at  Framingham,  Mass.-based  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.,  a  sister 
company  to  Computerworld. 

Some  users  may  choose  to 
wait  for  the  development  of  the 
Bluetooth  wireless  protocol,  de¬ 
veloped  by  vendors  that  in¬ 
clude  Intel  Corp.  and  IBM. 
That  protocol  will  lead  to  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  middle  of  next  year 
that  allow  wireless  connections 
between  handheld  devices  over 
a  short-range  radio  link.  House 
said.  That  would  extend  re¬ 
quired  synchronization  dis¬ 
tances  from  inches  to  feet,  she 
added.  □ 


And  Mary  Auvin,  a  spokes¬ 
woman  for  3M  Co.,  which 
sends  300  to  400  employees 
through  the  Minneapolis/St. 
Paul  airport  each  day,  said  her 
company  suffered  during  the 
strike  and  wants  to  encourage 
other  airlines  to  better  serve  the 
airport. 

“We’ll  use  other  airlines  more 
often,”  she  said.  □ 


Sybase  unit  to 
aim  apps  at 
new  devices 

By  Stewart  Deck 


Database  vendor  Sybase,  Inc. 
has  decided  to  spin  off  a 
new  division  to  develop  sales 
force  automation  and  data¬ 
base  applications  for  hand¬ 
held  computers  and  embed¬ 
ded  devices. 

Sybase  officials  said  the 
company’s  Adaptive  Server 
Anywhere  mobile  database 
will  be  the  first  core  technol¬ 
ogy  for  much  of  the  new  divi¬ 
sion’s  efforts. 

“Our  biggest  challenge  will 
be  educating  people  on  the 
possibilities  in  these  mar¬ 
kets,”  said  Terry  Stepien,  who 
was  appointed  to  head  the 
300-person  mobile  and  em¬ 
bedded  division. 

The  division  will  have  its 
own  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  sales  and  marketing 
and  customer  support  teams 
based  in  Sybase’s  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  offices. 

“What  Sybase  is  really  go¬ 
ing  after  is  the  embedded 
device  market,”  said  Anne 
Thomas,  an  analyst  at  Patricia 
Seybold  Group  in  Boston. 
“They’re  looking  to  embed 
databases  in  devices  ranging 
from  network  controllers  and 
routers  that  need  a  database 
to  vending  machines  and  cell 
phones.” 

With  databases  in  those 
types  of  devices,  users  can 
precisely  track  events  and 
then  save  them  in  a  retriev¬ 
able  form,  Thomas  said. 
“When  you  can  retrieve  it,  it’s 
much  more  valuable  than  just 
a  log  file,”  Thomas  said. 

“There’s  going  to  be  explo¬ 
sive  growth  in  these  types  of 
devices  next  year,”  Thomas 
said,  “and  there’s  a  really  big 
opportunity  for  Sybase  there.” 

Although  Sybase  is  early 
among  major  database  ven¬ 
dors,  Oracle  Corp.  officials 
said  last  week  that  company 
also  is  looking  to  move  into 
the  embedded  device  market. 
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APC  Smart-UPS*  Delivers  Unmatched 
Network  Uptime  and  Complete  Peace  of  Mind 


PNetl 

One  outlet 

protection  for  Network 
interface  cards  using 
100Base-T,  10  Base-T 
or  Token  Ring. 


ProtectNet  units  elimi¬ 
nate  downtime  due  to 

keyboard  lockups,  damaged  NIC  cards  and  blown 
motherboards  often  caused  by  dataline  transients. 


PNet4 

Protects  multiple 
lines  or  rackmount 
applications  for 
network  interface 
cards  using 
100Base-T,  10 
Base-T  or  Token 
Ring.  (20  lines  for  1 


Incorporating  ProtectNet  Ethernet  dataline  surge 
protection  into  your  comprehensive  power  protec¬ 
tion  plan  provides  surge  suppression  on  all  poten¬ 
tial  paths  to  your  computer  equipment. 


Protect 


Power  problems  attack  networks 
relentlessly.  To  protect  hardware 
and  data  from  system  crashes, 
experts,  network  managers  and 
computer  users  worldwide  prefer  one  solu¬ 
tion  above  all  others  combined:  APC 
Smart-UPS.  Now,  all  120V  Smart-UPS 
include  FREE  PowerChute  plus  power 
management  software. 

The  most  reliable  protection  you 
can  buy 

Smart-UPS  provide  complete  protection 
against  power  spikes,  surges,  brownouts, 
and  blackouts.  You’ll  also  gain 
maximum  server  up-time  and 
decrease  management  costs. 

Award-winning  features  include: 

•  CellGuard™  intelligent  battery 
management  monitors  battery 
performance  and  extends  bat¬ 
tery  life. 

•  SmartSlot™  internal  accessory 
slot  lets  you  customize  and  enhance  the 
performance  of  your  Smart-UPS. 

•  QuickSwap™  user-replaceable  batteries  can 

®1998  APC.  All  Trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  owners.  SU3C8EF-US 


PowerChute ®  plus  lets  you 
manage  all  your  Smart- 
UPS  via  SNMP,  Web 
browser,  and  modem  (with 
Call-UPS  II). 


be  quickly  and  safely  swapped  out  without 
powering  down  connected  equipment. 

Plan  for  and  control  crisis  situations 

PowerChute  plus  FlexEvents™  lets  you  con¬ 
trol  UPS  reactions  to  power  events.  You  can 
configure  PowerChute  plus  to  provide  grace- 
fid,  unattended  server  shutdown  during  an 
extended  power  outage  or  alert  you  to  out- 
of-bounds  environmental  conditions  before 
they  result  in  costly  downtime. 

Web  server  and  SNMP  ready 

APC’s  NEW  WebAgent™  allows  you  to  mon¬ 
itor  and  manage  your  Smart-UPS 
using  your  Web  browser. 
PowerChute  plus  also  includes  the 
PowerNet™  SNMP  Agent  plug-in, 
which  allows  you  to  integrate 
your  Smart-UPS  with  your  exist¬ 
ing  SNMP  management  strategy. 


FREE! 


Solutions  guide 
for  your  server 

i  Just  mail  or  fax  this  completed  coupon  for 
J  your  FREE  Solutions  guide  for  your  server. 


Better  yet,  order  it  today  at: 


http://promo.apcc.com  Ikey  code  E644Z 


j  □  YES!  Please  send  my  FREE  Server  Solutions  Kit. 
J  □  NO,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time,  but  please 
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American  Power  Conversion 

(888)  289-APCC  X7380  •  FAX:  (401)  788-2797 


Smart-UPS  and  PowerChute  plus 
provide  the  complete  solution  in  one  conve¬ 
nient  box.  Server  protection  and  peace  of 
mind  have  never  been  easier. 

•  (800)347-FAXX  PowerFax  •  E-mail:  apcinfo@apcc.c 


AMERICAN  POWER  CONVERSION 

132  Fairgrounds  Road,  West  Kingston,  RI  02892  USA 
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Is  your  network,  or  your  company,  the  same  as  it  was  two  yean 
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ago?  Neither  is  Windows  NT  Server  4.0. 
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On  July  29,  1996,  we  introduced 
Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  Server  4.0. 

The  idea  behind  this  server  operating 
system,  as  with  3.51,  3.5  and  3.1  before 
it,  was  that  customers  would  benefit 
from  an  OS  that  runs  their  network  and 
their  business  applications.  It  was  about 
integration,  and  it  still  is.  But  a  lot  has 
changed  in  two  years. 


To  keep  up  with  the  changing  needs  of 
customers,  we’ve  added  hundreds 
of  enhancements  since  1996.  In  fact, 
today’s  Windows  NT  Server  4.0  is  far 
different  from  the  one  we  first  shipped. 
For  starters,  we’ve  improved  file  and 
print  performance,  and  updated  Web  and 
application  services.  We’ve  also  enhanced 
networking  and  communications  services, 
and  enabled  streaming  media.  And,  we’re 
committed  to  continued  improvement  as 
we  work  to  provide  a  solid  migration  path 
to  Windows  NT  Server  5.0. 

So  how  have  these  improvements  been 
received?  In  just  two  years,  about 
640,000  U.S.  companies  have  installed 
over  1  million  copies. 

A  lot  has  changed  in  two  years. 

Including  Windows  NT  Server  4.0. 


Windows  NT 

Server  40 


www.microsoft.com/go/ yy/j  n  (j  ows  NTSe  rve  r/ 


Microsoft 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today? 
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Bell  completes  PowerEdge  family 

►  Tackles  market  challenge  with  new  midrange  server 


By  April  Jacobs 


dell  computer  corp.  last  week  debuted 
the  missing  piece  to  its  line  of  servers  — 
the  midrange  PowerEdge  4300  —  in  a 
bid  to  round  out  its  server  offerings  to  fit 


the  bill  for  everything  from  file-and-print 
to  database  applications. 

Dell,  based  in  Round  Rock,  Texas,  in 
April  launched  its  latest  PowerEdge  fam¬ 
ily,  with  low-end  Pentium  II-based  2300 
servers.  It  followed  up  in  June  with  a 


high-end  Xeon  server,  dubbed  the  Power- 
Edge  6300.  Its  latest  addition,  the  4300, 
is  intended  to  fit  in  between. 

“We  are  really  interested  in  the  4300 
because  it  can  give  us  better  perfor¬ 
mance  than  a  really  low-end  server,”  said 
John  Atkinson,  director  of  technology 
infrastructure  at  San  Francisco-based 
NextCard,  an  online  banking  company. 
Atkinson  said  his  company  can  use  more 
than  a  low-end  server,  but  it  doesn’t  want 
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DELOITTE 

CONSULTING: 

Strategy,  Technology 
and  Process. 
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Some  consulting  firms  specialize  in  strategy.  Others  are  content 
to  focus  on  technology.  A  few  know  the  importance  of  process. 
But  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  we’re  the  only  one 
committed  to  the  seamless  integration  of  all  three. 

At  Deloitte  Consulting,  we  believe  that  it’s 
changing  the  way  your  people  work  with  any  new 
strategy  or  technology  that  ensures  the  full  returns 
promised  by  those  strategies  and  technologies. 

Our  collaborative  working  style  and  ability  to  get 
your  entire  organization  -  from  the  corner  offices 
to  the  cubicles  -  to  buy  into  changes  at  hand 
turn  those  promises  into  results. 

Results  you  can  count  on  today. 
And  build  on  tomorrow. 


A  very  different  approach.  For  very  different  results. 


Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting 

Group 
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to  spend  the  approximately  $50,000  that 
a  high-end  server  can  cost. 

Dell,  which  had  carved  out  a  niche  for 
itself  in  the  low-end  server  market,  said 
it  is  branching  out  in  response  to 
customer  requests  for  greater  server 
equipment  service  and  support  from  key 
vendors. 

“We  try  to  go  to  single-source 
providers  to  get  volume  discounts  and 
for  training  purposes,”  said  Joel  Mc¬ 
knight,  manager  of  real-time  systems  at 
Williams,  an  energy  and  communica¬ 
tions  company  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  supporting  fewer  hardware 
platforms  means  less  training  hours  for 
both  support  staff  and  systems  users, 
from  desktops  to  servers. 

Williams  also  is  waiting  for  several 
PowerEdge  6300 


servers  for  a  first¬ 
time  Windows  NT- 
based  database 
application.  The 
company  needed 
NT-based  servers 
for  the  application 
because  it  wouldn’t 
run  on  a  different 
operating  system. 

“For  our  NT  in- 


Dell  faces  a  chat 
lenqe  making 
inroads  into  the 
midrange  server 
market  because  c 
the  system  inte¬ 
gration  services 
that  users  need. 
-  John  Dunkle, 
Workgroup 
Strategic  Service 


frastructure,  Dell’s 
suite  of  products  fills  in  nicely”  based  on 
their  price  and  performance  compared 
with  other  vendors’  hardware,  Mcknight 
said.  “If  we  weren’t  confident  in  NT  and 
the  hardware  platform,  we  wouldn’t  have 
made  the  commitment.” 


MARKET  STANCE 

The  PowerEdge  4300  will  replace  the 
4200  model  and  will  be  available  this 
week.  It  is  priced  between  $4,400  and 
$11,000  and  features  single  or  dual  Pen¬ 
tium  II  processors  and  up  to  1G  byte  of 
memory  and  9G-byte  hard  drives.  The 
servers  come  with  the  Windows  NT  serv¬ 
er  operating  system  and  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  OpenView  Network  Node  Manager. 

Dell’s  server  offerings  on  the  higher- 
end  have  come  later  in  the  game  than 
rivals  such  as  Compaq  Computer  Corp., 
observers  said. 

Dell  faces  a  challenge  making  inroads 
into  the  midrange  server  market  because 
of  the  system  integration  services  that 
users  need,  said  John  Dunkle,  an  analyst 
at  Workgroup  Strategic  Services,  Inc.  in 
Portsmouth,  N.H.  Dell’s  channel  part¬ 
ners,  for  example,  would  rather  spend 
time  and  effort  providing  services  to  sites 
buying  the  more  costly  high-end  servers, 
Dunkle  said.  □ 
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GPS 


DEFINITION:  The  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  is  a  "constellation"  of  24  satel¬ 
lites  that  orbit  the  Earth  at  a  height  of  10,900  miles,  making  it  possible  for  people  using 
ground  receivers  to  determine  their  geographic  location  within  10  to  100  meters.  The 
satellites  use  simple  mathematical  calculations  to  broadcast  information  that  is  trans¬ 
lated  as  longitude,  latitude  and  altitude  by  the  Earth-based  receiver. 


HOT  TRENDS  &  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  BRIEF 

Check  out  ivivw.computerworld.com/more  for  more 
resources,  Computerworld  articles  and  links. 


Mk  Brian  Arellano,  an  engineering  technician  at  Pub- 
lie  Service  Company  of  New  Mexico  in  Albu¬ 
querque,  talks  about  how  the  utility  company  has  used  GPS  for 
two  years  to  map  out  a  customer  service  area  that  covers  about 
three-quarters  of  New  Mexico. 


Q:  Can  you  describe  how  CPS  is  used  by  the  utility? 

AS  We  use  it  for  mapping.  CPS  leads  us  to  the  customer.  Be¬ 
fore  using  GPS,  a  transmission  would  go  down,  and  it  took  time 
to  get  out  there  [and  fix  it].  Now,  we  place  GPS  receivers  on  [util¬ 
ity]  poles.  That  gives  us  a  base  to  where  everything  is.  Before, 
[technicians]  would  pull  out  a  30-year-old  piece  of  paper  that 
tells  them  a  location.  Now,  it’s  computerized  with  X  and  Y  co¬ 
ordinates.  They  can  pinpoint  exactly  where  a  [problem]  is. 

QS  Can  you  provide  an  example  of  how  CPS  has  saved  employ¬ 
ees  time  and  effort? 


AS  The  engineers  used  to  go  out  to  the  field  for  every  new  proj¬ 
ect.  Now  they  pull  [the  information]  up  on  a  screen.  It  shows  a 
pole  a  hundred  feet  from  a  lot  and  shows  where  we  need  to  run 
a  cable.  We  know  where  the  lot  and  the  pole  lines  are,  so  we 
don’t  have  to  go  out  in  the  field  anymore. 


Q:  How  much  did  the  system  cost? 

AS  About  $60,000,  including  $10,000  for  receivers  and  soft¬ 
ware  and  $20,000  for  a  bay  station  [which  is  used  to  correct 
data  recorded  in  the  field.  The  company  uses  Trimble  Naviga¬ 
tion’s  Pathfinder  Office  software  and  Pro  Excel  GPS  receiver.] 
Everything  is  computerized.  If  a  customer  loses  power,  the 
computer  knows  where  the  transformer  is  and  can  tell  the  line 
crew  where  the  transformer  is,  and  they  can  go  fix  it. 


You  can  get  there  from  here 


By  Kim  Girard 


THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  launched  GPS 
more  than  two  decades  ago,  and  today,  compa¬ 
nies  are  turning  to  the  satellite  technology  to 
collect  accurate  and  useful  geographic  informa¬ 
tion  critical  to  improving  their  market  edge. 

For  example,  American  Airlines  uses  a  Global 
Positioning  System  (GPS)-based  navigation  and 
flight  management  system  to  find  the  shortest 
route  between  one  city  and  the  next.  That  short¬ 
ens  flight  times,  saves  on  fuel  costs  and  in¬ 
creases  the  number  of  daily  flights. 

But  use  of  that  technology  goes  far  beyond 
the  flight  deck.  For  example,  San  Francisco- 
based  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  uses 
GPS  to  map  gas  lines.  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken’s  real-estate  agents  use  GPS 
mapping  to  analyze  the  competition 
and  decide  where  new  franchises 
should  be  built.  Ambulance  crews  in 
Boston  cut  their  response  times  to  911  calls  by 
using  GPS  to  map  the  fastest  routes  to  emer¬ 
gency  locations. 

For  businesses,  adding  GPS  capabilities  to 
track  cargo  or  manage  fleets  of  vehicles  is  an  in¬ 
vestment  well  worth  the  money,  says  John 
Nitzke,  an  analyst  at  Forrester  Research,  Inc.,  a 
Cambridge,  Mass. -based  consultancy. 

And  as  the  cost  of  GPS  drops,  more  compa¬ 
nies  are  turning  to  the  satellite  technology.  In¬ 
dustry  experts  say  a  company  can  reduce  the 
price  tag  of  a  $50,000  mapping  project  to  about 
$10,000  to  $20,000  by  replacing  direct  field 
workers  and  manual  counting  with  a  GPS  map¬ 
ping  system.  For  example,  a  company  that  man¬ 
ually  counted  fire  hydrants  now  can  map  them 
on  a  system  and  track  them  on  a  computer.  If  a 
fire  hydrant  is  added  to  a  particular  area,  all  the 


information  about  it  can  be  keyed  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  for  future  reference 

The  big  GPS  players  include  Trimble  Naviga¬ 
tion  Ltd.,  Magellan  Systems  Corp.,  Leica  Geosys¬ 
tems  and  Novatel,  Inc.  In  the  overall  GPS  mar¬ 
ket,  worldwide  growth  of  navigational  systems 
installed  in  vehicles  is  expected  to  dominate 
sales,  exploding  from  about  1.5  million  units 
sold  last  year  to  an  expected  10  million  units  by 
2002,  according  to  Dataquest,  a  San  Jose,  Calif.- 
based  consultancy. 

“The  obvious  thing  to  do  with  [GPS]  is  to  put 
it  in  cars,”  says  Craig  Mathias,  president  of  Far- 
point  Group,  an  Ashland,  Mass. -based  consul¬ 
tancy.  “It’s  an  amazing  system  —  a  wonderful 
idea.”  Avis,  Inc.  and  The  Flertz  Corp. 
have  added  GPS  capabilities  to  their 
rental  cars,  and  a  growing  number  of 
auto  manufacturers  are  luring  new 
customers  with  the  added  perk  of  a 
GPS-enhanced  car  or  truck.  Those 
car-based  GPS  systems  can  lead  drivers  toward 
the  right  path  to  a  local  restaurant  or  hotel. 

GPS  also  has  enjoyed  a  recent  popularity 
surge  in  the  low-end  consumer  market  with 
$99  handheld  systems  that  guide  hikers  in  the 
mountains. 

And  the  technology  soon  will  be  integrated  on 
the  chip  set  used  in  cellular  phones,  the  result 
of  improved  semiconductor  technology  and  new 
Federal  Communications  Commission  regula¬ 
tions,  according  to  Xavier  Pucel,  an  analyst  at 
Dataquest. 

The  disadvantage  of  those  devices? 

“You’ll  always  know  where  you  are,”  Nitzke 
says.  “And  everyone  else  will  know  where  you 
are,  too.”D 


Kim  Girard  is  a  freelancer  in  Somerville,  Mass. 


AT  ISSUE 


Will  the  cost 
continue 
to  drop? 


How  GPS  works 

Each  satellite  is  equipped  with  a  computer,  an 
atomic  clock  and  a  radio.  They  enable  the  satellite 
to  continuously  monitor  and  broadcast  its  changing 
position  and  time.  The  satellite  reports  daily  to 
Earth  and  figures  its  own  position  by  knowing  the 
distance  from  the  satellite  to  the  user. 


The  GPS  receiver  on  Earth  determines  its  own  position 
by  communicating  with  a  satellite.  The  results  are  provided 
in  longitude  and  latitude. 


If  the  receiver  is  equipped  with  a  computer  that  has  a 
map,  the  position  will  be  shown  on  the  map.  If  you  are  moving, 
a  receiver  may  also  tell  you  your  speed,  direction  of  travel 
and  estimated  time  of  arrival  at  a  destination. 


QuickStudy?  Send  your  ideas  to  QuickStudy  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at 


Overall  North  American 
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equipment 
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land-based,  marine, 
military  and  timing 
applications) 
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There’s  an  Easier  Way  to  Reach  Your  SAP  Data. 


The  SAS®  Data  Warehousing  and  Decision  Support  Solution 

Is  the  Real  Breakthrough. 


You’re  ready  to  start  reaping  a  return  on  your  ERP  investment.  You’re  set  to  turn  your  operational  data  into 
information  that  supports  strategic  decision  making.  But  first  you  need  to  go  get  the  data.  And  you’re  tired 
of  waiting  for  a  way  to  get  inside. 

SAS  software — from  the  world’s  leader  in  data  warehousing  and  decision  support— lets  you  gain  immediate 
access  to  SAP  AG’s  R/3,  or  any  other  data,  right  now.  Together  with  capabilities  for  transforming  raw  data  into 
real  business  intelligence — and  true  competitive  advantage. 

Visit  us  atwww.sas.com/erp  for  more  information  and  to  request  our  free  guide:  Maximizing  Return  on  Your 
SAP  AG  R/3  Investment.  Or  give  us  a  call  at  919-677-8200. 


♦ 

Fully  Web  enabled 

♦ 

Access  and  consolidate  corporate  data 
whatever  its  source — R/3  or  other  ERP  systems 

♦ 

Turn  data  into  profitable  decisions  using 
data  mining,  customer  relationship 
management,  balanced  scorecard,  and  more 


Year  2000  and  Euro  compliant 


SAS  Institute  Inc.  The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making. 


In  Canada,  phone  1-800-363-8397.  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright <£>  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc 
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ru  visions  I  was  coasting  through  the  in¬ 
nards  of  a  giant,  $25  million  turbine  recently,  watch¬ 
ing  the  massive  blades  turning  just  an  arm’s  reach 
away.  I  was  not  only  surrounded  by  data,  but  also 
was  actually  experiencing  it  in  another  dimension  — 
the  three-dimensional,  visual  one.  I  kept  expecting 
The  Twilight  Zone’s  Rod  Serling  to  show  up  and  in¬ 
tone  a  few  observations. 

This  compelling  demo  took  place  at  the  Ars  Elec- 
tronica  Center  in  Linz,  Austria,  which  uses  3-D  visual¬ 
ization  and  virtual  reality  techniques  to  give  skeptical 
business  executives  an  up-close-and-personal  look  at 
exactly  what  their  millions  are  buying  from  a  local  tur¬ 
bine  manufacturer. 

Back  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  checked  out  a 
slew  of  other  business  applications  at  Silicon  Graph¬ 
ics’  Reality  Center  for  advanced  visualization.  I 

watched  virtual  cars  crash 
into  one  another  in  stress 
tests  that  found  structural 
weaknesses  that  might 
otherwise  go  undetected.  I 
flew  over  and  under  bridges 
to  compare  architectural 
options,  and  I  got  seriously 
nauseated  from  a  spin  in  a  virtual  race  car. 

What  all  of  that  dabbling  with  3-D  visualization 
tools  woke  me  up  to  was  the  sleeper  technology  of 
the  coming  decade.  It  enables  the  use  of  our  most 
accessible  tools  for  observation  and  processing  — 
our  eyes  and  our  brains  —  to  pull  understanding  and 
insight  from  an  impossibly  large  morass  of  data. 

All  the  stars  seem  to  be  aligned  for  this  onetime 
niche  technology  to  break  into  the  mainstream.  Chips 
keep  accelerating  in  power  and  speed,  and  visualiza¬ 
tion  software  is  rapidly  descending  into  affordable  PC 
price  spaces.  Database  and  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  vendors  are  stampeding  to  spatial  data  capabili¬ 
ties.  Lucent  Technologies  recently  launched  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  will  market  data-visualization  software  for 
data  mining  and  decision-support.  The  final  frontier  is 
the  Web,  where  the  brisk  adoption  of  Virtual  Reality 
Modeling  Language  as  the  standard  way  to  deliver 
3-D  content  has  been  surprisingly  conflict-free. 

My  bet  is  that  once  the  'net  masses  experience  a 
few  good  3-D  visions,  there’ll  be  no  turning  back.  I 
know  I’ll  never  look  at  turbines  in  quite  the  same 
way  again. 


Maryfran  Johnson,  executive  editor 
Internet:  marYfran_johnson@cw.com 


'Recent  studies  stg^est  Internet  use  can  be  addictive  and  cause  depression, 
further  studies  conclude  -the  following 
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More  than  one  Y2K  pioneer 

Having  just  read  editor  in 
chief  Paul  Gillin’s  column  in 
the  Aug.  3  edition  of  Computer- 
world  [“A  Y2K  pioneer  seeks  (and 
deserves)  recognition”],  I  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  write  about  why  no  one 
would  have  cared  about  Bill 
Schoen  and  his  year  2000  “fore¬ 
sight”  back  in  1984. 

I’m  sure  there  are  hundreds  of 
programmers  like  myself  who  saw 
the  potential  year  2000  problem 
coming  even  earlier  than  Schoen 
did  in  ’84.  But  there  are  a  few 
major  reasons  why  no  one  cared. 
It  wasn’t  a  problem  at  the  time, 
and  there  wasn’t  a  programmer  in 
his  right  mind  who  would  have 
suggested  to  management  that 
changes  be  made  to  existing  stan¬ 
dards  (for  example,  using  two-dig¬ 
it  years  to  represent  dates).  The 
more  pressing  issues  were  run¬ 
ning  a  day-to-day  business,  imple¬ 
menting  enhancements  and  keep¬ 
ing  costs  down. 

A  whole  bunch  of  us  saw  it 
coming.  Many  of  us  had  ideas  for 
solutions,  but  does  that  mean  we 
were  all  Y2K  pioneers  deserving  of 
recognition?  No.  But  thanks  for  the 
thought. 

Dave  Schallert 
President,  OASYS  Information 
Systems  Consulting,  Inc. 

Littleton,  Colo. 
dschallert@OASYS2000.c0m 

Bally  site  offers  help,  too 

In  response  to  your  article 
[“<Your  Company  Name  Hero 
sucks.com,”  CW,  July  20],  the  Bally 
Total  Fitness  Sucks  Web  site  con¬ 
tains  more  than  a  parody  of  the 
Bally  logo  and  a  monthly  compila¬ 
tion  of  consumer  complaints.  It  al¬ 
so  contains  information  to  help 


consumers  resolve  their  disputes 
with  Bally  Total  Fitness  Corp.,  in¬ 
cluding  contacts  for  Bally  corporate 
departments,  the  Better  Business 
Bureau,  state  attorneys’  general  of¬ 
fices  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  describe 
www.compupix.com/hallysucks/  as  a 
“hate”  site.  I  wish  mention  would 
have  been  made  that  the  FTC  filed 
a  consent  decree  against  Bally  in 
1994  for  the  same  kinds  of  prac¬ 
tices  that  hundreds  of  consumers 
still  complain  about  in  1998. 

Barbara  L.  Woodcox 
Cincinnati 


Amelio's  humane  face  shone 

The  page  1  tease  for  Mr.  Ame- 
lio’s  interview,  “Gil  Amelio  un¬ 
loads”  [“My  tough  luck,"  CW,  July 
27],  was  inaccurate  and  emotional¬ 
ly  based.  Not  only  did  Amelio  not 
“unload,”  but  he  did  quite  the  op¬ 
posite.  He  put  a  humane  face  on 
CEOs,  who  are  today  mostly  por¬ 
trayed  as  monsters. 

Joe  Comunale 
Queens  College 
Queens,  N.Y 
jbcqc@qcunix.qc.edu 

Good  Web  info  worth  a  price 


Universal  ac¬ 
cess  doesn't 
put  P&G  on  the 
leading  edge. 


P&G  'net  move  nothing  new 

Michael  Schrage’s  column  [“Bad 
news  for  high-rent  consul¬ 
tants,”  CW,  July  27]  is  of  absolutely 
no  value. 

He  lauds  Procter  &  Gamble 
for  listening  to  a  group  of  self- 
serving  interns 
from  Harvard 
University  and 
the  University 
of  Chicago.  He 
writes  a  long 
dissertation  on 
how  P&G 
bought  in  to  a 

recommendation  that  it  implement 
Internet  access  for  everyone.  Being 
a  research  associate  at  MIT, 
Schrage  should  realize  this  is  stan¬ 
dard  technology  at  most  schools  of 
higher  learning.  What  surprises 
me  is  that  P&G  doesn’t  have  com¬ 
panywide  Internet  access  and  that 
a  group  of  interns  had  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  It  sure  doesn’t  put  it  on 
the  leading  edge  of  technology,  and 
Schrage  should  know  that. 

Bruce  Young 
Highlands  Ranch,  Colo. 
byoungi@earthlink.net 


Business  information  on  the 
Web  can  be  cheaper  and  more 
comprehensive  and  up-to-date  than 
information  delivered  any  other 
way,  but  only  if  people  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  something  for  it.  So 
Tim  Andrews’  column  [“Are  peo¬ 
ple  ready  to  pay  for  good  info  on 
the  Web?”  CW,  July  27]  was 
an  encouraging  signpost  for 
those  trying  to  create  informa¬ 
tion  Web  sites.  He’s  going  to 
be  much  quoted  in  business 
plans  around  the  world. 

Tim  Johnson 
London 

Editor,  Point-topic.com 

Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 
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Letter  from  Japan,  where  ’net  adoption  lags 

Lionel  Dersot 


apan’s  foot-dragging  attitude  toward  embracing 
the  Internet  has  probably  been  pondered  more 
outside  the  archipelago  than  within. 

In  a  nation  struck  mute, 


I’ve  lived  here  15  years,  and  I  think  I 
can  explain  the  many  —  often  contradic¬ 
tory  —  reasons  for  the  lack  of  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Japan’s  PC 
penetration  rate  in 
the  home,  estimated 
at  about  15%,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  low.  An  out¬ 
rageous  telephone 
billing  system  also 
is  a  powerful  repel¬ 
lent  to  going  online. 

The  media  in 

Japan,  too,  share  a  heavy  but  seldom- 
mentioned  part  of  the  responsibility. 
When  the  digital  waves  reached  the 
nation  in  1995,  the  media  drew  a  stereo¬ 
typed  image  of  “Internet  mania.”  Salary¬ 
men  —  white-collar  workers  —  were 
depicted  sporting  a  cup  of  hot  beverage 
in  one  hand,  acting  the  perfect  Internet 
cafe  surfer,  patiently  waiting  for  pretty 
but  useless  images  to  crawl  at  a  snail’s 
pace  onto  their  monitors. 

At  the  same  time,  "Cool!,”  “Neato!” 
and  other  condescendingly  youthful 


the  tire-smoking,  high- 
stepping  Web  is  an 
alien  medium. 


words,  so  unfamiliar  to  stiff  and  in¬ 
troverted  Japanese  society,  were 
blasted  a-go-go  at  audiences  by 
clown-like  minor  media  stars  who 
proclaimed  themselves  “  ’net  generation 
gurus.” 

Now,  the  party’s  over.  The  number  of 
Internet  service  providers  has  shrunk 
dramatically  from  1995’s  frenzied  high 
of  nearly  1,000. 

A  growing  (but  still  small)  number  of 
Japanese  Web-sawy  individuals  have  a 
hard  time  finding  useful  information 
and  practical  services  on  Japan’s  gossipy, 
anecdotal,  superficial  local  Web  pages. 
(Just  try  to  find  an  actual  train  schedule 
on  East  Japan  Railway’s  site.) 


These  are  all  contributing  factors.  The 
real  problem,  though,  has  deeper  —  and 
more  troubling  —  roots. 

Japan’s  economic  breakdown  has 
revealed  an  acute  social  crisis:  The  popu¬ 
lation  is  speechless,  unable  to 
give  voice  to  its  malaise.  My 
time  here  has  convinced  me 
that  the  Japanese  people’s 
ingrained  inability  to  commu¬ 
nicate  is  at  the  core  of  the 
current  economical  and  social 
stupor. 

The  sacred  status  of  consen¬ 
sus  over  personal  opinion  and 
individual  needs  functioned  well  as  long 
as  the  illusion  of  insularity  made  sense. 
But  the  shrinking  world  —  made  all  the 
smaller  by  the  no-boundaries,  speed- 
of-light  Internet  —  has  upended  the  illu¬ 
sion. 

The  indifference  of  Japan’s  youth  to 
their  nation’s  sociopolitical  structure  is 
not  the  result  of  a  voluntary,  Zen-like 
choice  of  self-effacement  over  opinion¬ 
ated  speech.  Rather,  it  is  simply  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  school  system  in  which  rote 
learning  and  fierce  competition  thrive  — 
and  clash  with  the  contradictory  require¬ 
ment  of  keeping  an  “average  attitude”  at 
all  costs. 

That  is  a  sure  self-expression  inhibitor, 


and  I  see  it  every  time  I  speak  at  local 
universities  to  still-life  audiences.  Today’s 
Japanese  university  students  are  apa¬ 
thetic  beyond  belief,  utterly  unable  to 
conquer  their  uneasiness  about  asking  a 
question  in  front  of  others  (even  their 
peers). 

In  Japan,  a  social  catharsis  is  required. 
And  the  Internet,  if  embraced  in  all  its 
high-stepping,  tire-smoking,  damn- 
the-torpedoes  glory,  could  contribute. 

But  the  medicine  is  horribly  hard  for 
this  nation  to  swallow.  For  the  Web,  far 
from  culturally  neutral,  is  heavily 
charged  with  a  particular  vision  of  hu¬ 
man  relations,  speech  and  rhetoric  that 
has  no  roots  in  Japan. 

Although  we  all  are  blasted  every  day 
by  the  cool  visual  aspects  of  the  medium, 
the  images  are  just  a  sideshow.  It  is  the 
words,  the  speech,  the  discourse,  the 
capacity  to  express  an  opinion  that 
makes  the  ’net  what  it  is. 

Thus,  in  today’s  Japan,  where  discus¬ 
sion,  argument  and  debate  have  been 
deactivated,  the  Internet  is  an  alien 
medium  indeed.  □ 


Dersot,  a  French  national  who  lives  in 
Tokyo,  is  a  freelance  writer  specializing  in 
interactive  multimedia  content.  His  Inter¬ 
net  address  is  dersot@gol.com. 


Year  2000  is  just  the  beginning 

John  Gantz 


I  just  read  the  September  issue  of  IEEE  Spectrum, 
the  monthly  publication  of  the  Institute  of  Electri¬ 
cal  and  Electronics  Engineers,  and  discovered  that 
the  year  2000  problem  is  just  the  tip  of  an  iceberg.  If 
that  iceberg  is  as  big  as  author  Capers  Jones  suggests, 
we’ll  spend  most  of  the  rest  of  our  careers  dealing  with 
date-field  problems. 


We’ll  be  sideswiping  the  iceberg  for 
the  next  50  years.  The  year  2000  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  first  point  of  impact  —  with 
about  36  million  applications  affected, 
according  to  Jones. 

After  that,  we  face  a  problem  almost 
as  big:  conversion  to  the  euro. 

The  euro  is  particularly  insidious. 
First,  it  comes  at  a  bad  time  — -  on  the 
heels  of  the  largest  software  project  ever. 
Second,  it  affects  not  only  currency  con¬ 
version  programs  (some  of  which  can’t 
handle  the  addition  of  a  new  currency), 
but  also  any  program  or  file  in  which 
product  prices  are  kept,  such  as  inven¬ 
tory  records.  Those  applications  won’t 
easily  handle  pricing  in  two  currencies 


or  direct  conversion  to  the  euro.  Finally, 
right  now,  there  are  no  electronic  font 
sets  available  that  can  handle  the  x-like 
euro  symbol. 

But  our  iceberg  has  more  than  two 
killer  protuberances.  The  Global  Posi¬ 
tioning  System’s  (GPS)  20-year  dating 
system  will  roll  over  next  August,  when 
the  date  counter  is  reset  to  zero.  That 
won’t  be  a  problem  —  if  all  the  pro¬ 
grammers  who  ever  built  an 
application  that  used  the  GPS 
date  field  read  and  understood 
the  fine  print  in  the  GPS  stan¬ 
dard,  which  explains  that  reset¬ 
ting.  Right. 

Two  weeks  after  the  GPS 


rollover,  we  encounter  another  floe:  Sept. 
9,  1999,  will  appear  in  many  date  fields 
as  “9999,”  which  also  means  “end  of 
file”  in  many  programs.  More  potential 
problems. 

Other  unforeseeable  glitches  could  hit 
on  Feb.  29,  2000,  which  is  the  first  leap 
day  in  a  century  year  evenly  divisible  by 
100  since  the  year  1600.  Most  of  today’s 
programs  understand  the  complex  rule 
by  which  1900  isn’t  a  leap  year,  but 
2000  is  —  but  what  about  legacy  pro¬ 
grams  written  years  earlier? 

Between  2025  and  2050,  we  collide 
with  the  back  end  of  the  iceberg 
when  the  U.S.  runs 
out  of  10-digit 
phone  numbers  and 
9-digit  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  numbers.  Those 
will  be  major  dis¬ 
ruptions,  but  trying 
to  deal  with  them 
today  is  like  trying 


Sadly,  IT  will  probably  be 
forced  to  fix  each  date- 
field  problem  as  it  arises. 


to  deal  with  year  2000  in  the  1970s. 
Don’t  we  have  to  worry  about  some 
asteroids  hitting  Earth  first? 

The  easiest  fix,  Jones  suggests,  is  to  ei¬ 
ther  establish  a  uniform  way  to  represent 
dates,  to  be  used  in  all  countries  in  all 
applications  (an  International  Standards 
Organization  standard  was  proposed  for 
that),  or  add  a  1-  to  4-digit  date  key  to  the 
date  field  that  explains  what  kind  of  rep¬ 
resentation  the  date  field  uses. 

The  latter  plan,  which  uses  software 
programmers,  not  treaties,  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  software  programmers, 
would  be  yet  another  conversion  effort. 
But  once  it  was  completed,  we  could 
forget  about  those  date-related  prob¬ 
lems  and  get  about  the  business  of 
creating  value  in  our  software. 

I  dunno.  Business  operates  pay- 
check  to  paycheck:  I  suspect  IT  will 
wait  and  be  forced  to  fix  each  prob¬ 
lem  as  it  arises. 

But  read  Jones’  article  and  think 
about  it.  Maybe  you  can  at  least 
make  your  way  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  boat.  □ 


Gantz  is  senior  vice  president  at  I  DC 
in  Framingham,  Mass.  His  Internet 
address  is jgantz@idcresearch.com. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  DELL®  POWEREDGE  6300  SERVER 
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Here’s  a  novel  idea.  Not  only 
will  we  custom  build  your  Dell 
PowerEdge  6300  Intel  -based 
server  from  the  ground  up,  we 
will  continue  to  help  you  manage 
it  even  after  it’s  installed. 

The  PowerEdge  6300  features  a  hot-pluggable 
design  that  allows  you  to  replace  the  hard  drive, 

PCI  cards,  power  supply  and  redundant  CPU 
cooling  fans  without  ever  taking  the  server  down. 
That’s  availability. 

This  server  also  grows  with  you.  It  can  accommodate 
up  to  four  Pentium®  II  Xeon™  processors,  4GB  of  ECC 
memory  and  seven  hot-plug  ready  PCI  slots. 

That’s  scalability. 

And,  Hewlett  Packard's  OpenView  Network  Node 
Manager  Special  Edition  and  our  optional  Dell  Remote 
Assistant  Card-2  help  you  keep  your  network  running 
smoothly,  both  remotely  and  locally.  That’s  manageability. 

So  now  you  know  the  PowerEdge  6300  is  more  than 
capable  of  handling  your  data  center  computing  needs, 
but  here’s  the  best  feature.  Peace  of  mind.  Dell  will 
be  there  to  back  up  this  server  24  hours  a  day  if 
anything  should  go  wrong.  And  that’s  our  promise. 
Call  Dell  today  and  we'll  take  care  of  you.  1  -800-285-6840 

BE  DIRECT™ 


www.dell.com 
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www.comdex.com 


It's  where  everyone  in  technology  puts  it  on  the  line.  It's  where  the  IBM  PC 
was  launched,  Gates  first  opened  Windows  on  the  world,  Lotus  1-2-3  first 
counted  down,  and  DVD  announced  itself  to  the  industry.  For  twenty  years 
running,  every  COMDEX  has  been  history  in  the  making.  So  what  do  the  next 
twenty  years  have  in  store?  What  dazzling  innovations  will  shape  the  next 
generations  of  personal  computing,  networking,  the  Internet,  and  beyond? 
While  we  can't  exactly  predict  tomorrow,  we  can  tell  you  one  thing  for  sure: 
the  future  of  technology  will  take  the  field  first  at  COMDEX. 
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The  E-Business  Community  must  be  embraced 

Don  Tapscott 


Though  it’s  been  with  us  less  than  two  decades, 
it’s  increasingly  evident  that  today’s  state-of-the- 
art  virtual  corporation  is  really  just  a  transi¬ 
tional  structure  that’s  nearly  obsolete. 

The  virtual  corpora- 


New  and  superior  forms  of  doing 
business,  based  on  the  Internet,  are 
emerging.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  called  the  E-Busi¬ 
ness  Community. 

E-Business  Com¬ 
munities  are  net¬ 
works  of  suppliers, 
distributors,  com¬ 
merce  providers 
and  customers  that 
carry  out  a  lot 
of  communications 
and  transactions 
through  the  Inter¬ 
net  and  other  electronic  media.  They 
allow  the  creation  and  marketing  of  new 
value  for  customers  in  ways  that  dramat¬ 
ically  reduce  time,  share  risks  and  lower 
costs.  Digitally  savvy  individuals  and 
organizations  in  every  industry  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  use  this  model. 

The  virtual  corporation’s  death  is  im¬ 
minent  because  of  its  rigid  core  network 


tion,  so  recently  state 
of  the  art,  is  obsolete. 


technology  of  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  (EDI)  —  a  technology  that 
drives  a  hub-and-spoke  model  of  in¬ 
dustry  structure.  The  virtual  corpora¬ 
tion  is  hub-centric,  with  the  hub 
controlling  interactions  and  value- 
creation  processes.  One  hub,  one  boss. 
Not  for  much  longer.  Today’s  dramati¬ 
cally  more  robust  and  flexible  network 
technologies  are  enabling  a  more  flexible 
and  effective  corporate  structure.  Com¬ 
munities  of  companies  are  using  net¬ 
works  to  trade  with  one  another  and  cre¬ 
ate  products  or  services  that  draw  on  the 
talents  of  many  players.  At  the  heart  of 
it  all  is  the  Internet,  a  web  of  connec¬ 


tions  where  nodes  of  power  and  coordi¬ 
nation  stand  out  —  but  with  no  pure 
hubs  comparable  to  those  of  the  EDI  era. 
In  an  E-Business  Community,  the  leader 
doesn’t  wield  total  control,  but  rather 
shares  authority  with  its  partners. 

In  Hollywood,  a  high-speed,  high- 
bandwidth  network  established  by 
Sprint  allows  movie  companies,  an¬ 
imators,  film  editors  and  others  to 
work  together  online  in  real  time. 
The  impacts  are  impressive:  Months 
are  shaved  from  production  sched¬ 
ules  and  companies  can  work  with 
creative  professionals  anywhere,  as 
long  as  they’re  on  the  network.  Col¬ 
laboration  tools  such  as  online  film  edit¬ 
ing  and  videoconferencing  enable  pro¬ 
ducers,  directors  and  editors  to  quickly 
solve  problems  and  reach  decisions. 

In  the  software  vendor  community, 
the  leading  E-Business  Communities  are 
Wintel  (led  by  Microsoft  and  Intel)  and 
Java  (led  by  Sun,  IBM,  Oracle  and 
Netscape).  Often,  a  single  company  is  a 
member  of  multiple  E-Business  Com¬ 
munities:  Microsoft  and  Intel  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Java  community,  and  IBM, 
Oracle  and  Netscape  are  active  players  in 
the  Wintel  community.  High-technology 
firms  such  as  Nortel  and  Cisco  have  cre¬ 
ated  end-to-end  digital  information  sys¬ 


tems  that  tie  distributors,  component 
suppliers  and  manufacturers  into  highly 
efficient  cooperative  supply  networks.  By 
crafting  a  corporate  culture  that  focuses 
on  core  competencies  and  by  using  digi¬ 
tal  technology  to  share  information  with 
supply  network  partners,  Cisco  and  Nor¬ 
tel  have  emerged  as  time-to-market  lead¬ 
ers  in  a  field  where  products  have  a  half- 
life  measured  in  months. 

E-Business  Communities  are  changing 
the  rules  of  competition  and  mobilizing 
people  and  resources  to  new  levels  of 
performance.  Managers  in  all  sectors  of 
the  economy  need  to  master  and  imple¬ 
ment  an  E-Business  Community  strate¬ 
gy  if  they  intend  to  remain  effective. 
Rather  than  building  internal  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  companies  should  embrace 
the  Internet  as  a  new  infrastructure  in 
the  creation  of  wealth  and  the  evolution 
of  the  business  structure.  □ 


Tapscott  is  chairman  of  the  Alliance  for 
Converging  Technologies.  He  is  author  of 
six  books,  including  Paradigm  Shift,  The 
Digital  Economy  and  Growing  Up 
Digital:  The  Rise  of  the  Net  Generation. 
Most  recently,  he  co-edited  Blueprint  to 
the  Digital  Economy:  Wealth  Creation 
in  the  Era  of  E-Business  (McGraw-Hill, 
1998)- 


IT  risks  multiply  with  globalism  under  fire 

David  Moschella 


How  quickly  things  can  change.  Just  12  months 
ago,  peace,  prosperity,  free  markets  and  tech¬ 
nology  combined  to  promote  a  powerful  and 
widespread  spirit  of  global  optimism. 


All  sorts  of  economists  and  technolo¬ 
gists  who  should  have  known  better 
were  predicting  a  long  boom,  where  the 
old  rules  of  market  instability  and 
painful  business  cycles  would  soon  be¬ 
come  inoperative. 

Of  course,  deep  down  we  all  knew  this 
was  just  so  much  globaloney.  One  didn’t 
have  to  be  a  historian  to  know  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  1920s,  a  similar  burst  of  won¬ 
derful  young  technologies  —  electricity, 
radio,  automobiles  and  telephony  — 
gave  rise  to  similarly  naive  forecasts.  I 
can  remember  a  year  ago,  sitting  around 
with  friends  saying:  "Sure,  we  all  know 
that  tough  times  will  eventually  return, 
but  the  trick  is  to  figure  out  exactly  how, 
when  or  why.”  No  one  really  could. 

But  as  Shakespeare  wrote,  “When  sor¬ 
rows  come,  they  come  not  in  single 
spies,  but  in  battalions.”  Today,  the  list  of 
woes  and  fears  extends  to  virtually  every 
corner  of  the  globe:  Japan,  Russia, 


Bosnia,  Kosovo,  Indonesia,  North  and 
South  Korea,  Malaysia,  Thailand,  Hong 
Kong  and  Taiwan,  nearly  all  of  the 
Mideast,  Afghanistan,  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan,  Algeria,  sub-Saharan  Africa  and 
quite  possibly  much  of  Latin  America. 
As  the  troubles  have  mounted,  world 
leadership  has  moved  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  Among  President  Clinton,  Russ¬ 
ian  President  Boris  Yeltsin,  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Keizo  Obuchi,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  and  the  usual 
silence  from  Europe,  world  leaders  have 
seemed  singularly  unprepared  for  the 
task.  All  this  can’t  bode  well  for  the  IT 
business.  Over  the  past  few  years,  tech¬ 
nology,  the  Internet  and  globalism 
have  become  largely  inseparable.  In 
assessing  the  risks  posed  by  today’s 
crises,  I  would  cite  three  overriding 
concerns:  money,  cooperation  and 
confidence. 

Economically,  a  significant  slow¬ 


down  in  the  U.S.  economy  would  likely 
have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  IT  in¬ 
dustry.  During  the  U.S.  recession  of  the 
late  1980s,  U.S.  IT  spending  slowed  al¬ 
most  to  a  standstill. 

Given  that  most  companies  still  lose 
money  on  the  Web,  the  Internet  would 
almost  certainly  be  a  prime  area  for  any 
necessary  cutbacks.  It’s  easy  to  forget 
that  during  the  Great  Depression,  sales 
of  new  telephone  services  temporarily 
fell  sharply,  and  the  introduction  of  com¬ 
mercial  television  was  delayed  for  many 
years. 

Perhaps  more  worrisome,  the  smooth 
evolution  of  the  In¬ 
ternet  depends  on 
a  strong  spirit  of 
global  cooperation. 

Technical  issues 
such  as  encryption, 
privacy,  copyright 
and  domain  names 
will  require  a  great 


deal  of  international  trust,  coordination 
and  goodwill.  Those  attitudes  in  turn 
rely  on  a  shared  belief  in  the  positive  as¬ 
pects  of  global  harmonization.  From  a 
business  perspective,  Internet  investing, 
retailing  and  publishing  could  easily 
be  curtailed  by  national  laws  that  inten¬ 
tionally  opt  out  of  certain  worldwide 
practices. 

On  a  more  personal  level,  we  should 
never  forget  that  much  of  today’s  Inter¬ 
net  enthusiasm  is  based  on  faith  and 
confidence.  No  one  knows  whether  vari¬ 
ous  online  businesses  will  work  or  not; 
Web  entrepreneurs  are  driven  by  their 
underlying  belief  in  the  power  of  in¬ 
formation  technology.  That’s  also 
true  at  a  global  level.  There’s  only 
one  real  test  of  whether  free  trade 
and  open  markets  are  good  ideas: 
The  systems  must  deliver  the  goods. 

As  doubts  rise  in  this  area,  they 
can  only  hold  back  the  forces  of 
change.  Globalism  certainly  isn't 
dead,  but  it  too  moves  forward  in 
cycles.  □ 

Moschella  is  an  author,  independent 
consultant  and  weekly  columnist  for 
Computerworld.  His  Internet  address 
is  dmoscheila@earthlink.net. 
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UP  TO  2400  DPI 
COLOR  LASER  PRINTING 
PLUS  AFFORDABLE 
B&W,  TOD. 
NETWORK-READY! 


Brilliant  color  for  your  entire  network.  That's  the 
new  microLaser  C4  printer  from  GENICOM.  Fast, 
affordable  and  Ethernet-equipped,  the  microLaser  C4 
brings  legendary  GENICOM  performance  to  network  laser 
color  printing.  It  prints  black-only  pages  at  a  low  cost, 
too,  making  it  the  only  printer  your  workgroup  may  ever 
need.  The  microLaser  C4  delivers 
exceptional  value  in  network  printing. 

Which  is  exactly  what  you'd  expect 
from  the  company  that's  been  build¬ 
ing  midrange  printers  for  more  than 
25  years.  Call  GENICOM  today 
for  more  information. 

Mention  "color”  and  received 
a  free  gift! 
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OVERTIME 

Hours  consultants  work 
per  week  by  firm  size 

Consultants 
per  firm 

Average 

workweek 

One 

45  hours 

Two  to  five 

58  hours 

Six  to  24 

58  hours 

25  to  99 

56  hours 

100  to  499 

61  hours 

500  plus 

66  hours 

Source:  Kennedy  Information  Research  Group, 
ntzwilliam,  N.H. 

Faster  loan  processing 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada  said  its 
loan  processors  are  able  to 
process  50  to  100  loan  appli¬ 
cations  per  day  —  compared 
with  eight  to  12  applications 
previously  —  since  installing 
CreditRevue  2000,  a  Unix- 
based  software  package  from 
Credit  Management  Solu¬ 
tions,  Inc.  in  Columbia,  Md. 
The  application  supports  the 
bank’s  lending  services, 
which  allow  car  buyers  to 
obtain  their  loans  at  a  dealer¬ 
ship. 

Suppliers'  Y2K  survey 

A  year  2000  survey  will  be 
sent  by  38  large  retailers  to 
about  82,000  of  their  suppli¬ 
ers,  asking  them  whether 
they  will  be  able  to  provide 
needed  materials  and  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  telecommuni¬ 
cations,  when  the  millennium 
date  change  occurs.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Federation  in 
Washington,  which  is  coordi¬ 
nating  the  survey,  will  post 
the  responses  on  a  World 
Wide  Web  site  accessible  to 
retailers. 


HITTING  THE  PEAK 


Spending  on  year  2000  by 
U.S.  companies 


1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 


$27.32 B 
$34.88 B* 
$26.83B* 


_ j  $12.2B* 

*  Projected 

Base:  500  U.S.  executives 

Source:  International  Data  Corp., 
Framingham,  Mass. 
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Can  games  be  training  tools? 


Yep.  Users  say  they’re  great  for  young  workers 


By  Nancy  Dillon 

ever  feel  guilty  about  playing 
a  game  of  Solitaire  on  a  compa¬ 
ny  computer?  You  wouldn’t 
have  to  if  you  worked  at 
Bankers  Trust  New  York  Corp. 

In  fact,  you’d  be  encouraged 
to  pull  out  your  joystick  and 
even  involve  co-workers  in  com¬ 
petitions. 

That’s  because  the  New  York- 
based,  international  bank  hold¬ 
ing  company  has  added  game- 
ware  to  its  corporate  training 
arsenal. 

Employees  who  need  to  re¬ 
view  internal  company  policies 
play  intranet-based  games  such 
as  Sexual  Harassment  Solitaire. 

And  employees  who  need 
to  learn  the  new  rules  govern¬ 
ing  derivatives  trading  play 
Straight  Shooter  —  a  three- 
dimensional  desktop  game.  De¬ 


veloped  in-house,  it  resembles 
the  popular  consumer  games 
Doom  and  Quake. 

“Bankers  Trust  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  that  is  skewed 
young,  so  we  had  to  con¬ 
sider  the  cognitive  styles 
of  a  generation  raised  on 
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Sesame  Street,  MTV,  action 
movies,  Nintendo  and  the  Inter¬ 
net,”  said  Marc  Prensky,  vice 
president  of  human  resources 
and  head  of  the  bank’s  in-house 
game-design  division. 
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Games  such 
as  Straight 
Shooter  train 
Bankers  Trust 
employees 
while  they're 
having  fun 


Sports  analysis  predicts  future 


By  Stewart  Deck 

THE  CHICAGO  WHITE  SOX  knOW 

that  good  things  will  often  hap¬ 
pen  when  slugger  Frank 
Thomas  bats  in  Comiskey  Park 
at  night  against 
the  Detroit  Tigers’ 
right-handed 
pitchers. 

They  know  be¬ 
cause  intricately 
detailed  data  from 
Stats,  Inc.  in  Skok¬ 
ie,  Ill.,  told  them. 

The  number¬ 
crunching  firm 
keeps  exhaustive 
statistics  for  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball, 
as  well  as  football, 
hockey,  soccer  and  basketball. 

“Our  game  is  extremely  sub¬ 
jective  in  many  ways,”  said  Dan 
Evans,  assistant  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  White  Sox,  “and  they 
give  us  data  in  a  very  objective 
form  that  helps  us  both  sub¬ 
stantiate  what  we  know  and 
prove  some  theories  incorrect, 
such  as  the  overblown  value  of 
the  sacrifice  bunt.” 

A  Stats,  Inc.  analysis  con- 


"Getting  [the  data] 
into  the  database 
as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  is  our  biggest 
challenge.” 

-  Stats,  Inc.'s 
Mike  Canter 


vinced  Evans  that  the  sacrifice 
bunt,  long  considered  a  strate¬ 
gic  asset  in  baseball,  doesn’t  pay 
off  in  enough  cases  to  make  it  a 
worthwhile  part  of  the  team’s 
regular  arsenal. 

Stats,  Inc.  em¬ 
ploys  between  300 
and  500  reporters 
(depending  on  the 
season)  who  care¬ 
fully  chart  what 
happens  during 
each  play  of  every 
game.  Three  re¬ 
porters  covering 
each  game  dial  in 
to  the  company’s 
servers  just  after 
the  national  an¬ 
them  ends  and  be¬ 
gin  transmitting  data. 

For  baseball,  they  detail 

“everything  that  takes  place 

from  the  time  the  ball  leaves 

the  pitcher’s  hand,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  direction  of  every  hit 
ball,”  said  Marty  Gilbert,  chief 
operating  officer  at  Stats,  Inc. 

The  challenge  isn’t  getting  a 
big  enough  bandwidth  pipe  to 
handle  the  data  coming  in,  said 
Mike  Canter,  Stats,  Inc.’s  infor¬ 


mation  systems  director,  be¬ 
cause  it  arrives  in  such  small 
pieces,  approximately  one  byte 
at  a  time.  “Getting  it  into  the 
databases  as  quickly  as  possible 
is  our  biggest  challenge,”  he 
said. 

To  make  that  happen,  Canter 
has  put  in  place  custom  soft- 

Sports  analysis,  page  40 


“These  are  people  on  the 
cutting  business  edge,  and 
handing  them  a  2-  to  3-inch 
book  of  dry  policies  isn’t  effec¬ 
tive.  Games  bring  the  level  of 
engagement  that’s  needed,”  he 
said. 

Prensky’s  game  group  intro¬ 
duced  Straight  Shooter  —  its 
first  fantasy-style  endeavor  —  in 
January.  The  company  started 
three  years  ago  with  simple 
quiz  games;  its  nth  game  is 
due  in  December. 

All  the  games  were  designed 
as  shells  with  customizable  con¬ 
tent  templates.  And  each  can 
connect  with  a  centralized  data¬ 
base  that  tracks  end-user  scores 
and  game  completion.  For  users 
uncomfortable  with  the  medi¬ 
um,  each  game  also  provides  a 
straightforward,  question-only 
mode. 

Computer-based  training  is  a 
definite  trend,  analysts  said. 
Ann  Graham,  an  analyst  at 
Stamford,  Conn.-based  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.,  has  studied  the 
Bankers  Trust  implementation 
in-depth.  She  said  its  “tremen¬ 
dous  flexibility”  is  one  factor 
fueling  the  trend. 

“Online  training  is  good  for 
those  who  like  to  do  things  fast 
and  on  their  own,”  she  said. 
“And  games  are  great,  because 
they  can  employ  humor  and 
fantasy  to  help  you  learn  with¬ 
out  even  knowing  that  you’re 
learning.” 

Flexibility  was  certainly  a  fac- 

Video  games,  page  40 


Y2K  act  faces  time  crunch 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


Though  it  has  cleared  one  import?.')* 
hurdle,  a  bill  that  would  protect  compa¬ 
nies  that  make  unintentionally  frdse 
statements  about  their  year  200'  m- 
paredness  still  faces  plenty  of  obstaH 
cles  before  it  can  become  law. 

The  Year  2000  Information 
and  Readiness  Disclosure 
Act  passed  the  Senate  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee  unani¬ 
mously  on  Sept.  17,  but 
it  still  must  pass  the  fit!! 

Senate  and  House.  The 
bill  encourages  compa- 
Year  2000,  page  40 
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ware  that  sorts  each  tiny  piece 
into  preset  forms  —  left-handed 
or  right-handed  pitchers,  pitch 
count,  the  teams  involved  and 
so  on  —  and  guides  the  data 
into  the  firm’s  Oracle  Corp.  and 
Computer  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  databases. 

Because  Stats,  Inc.  takes  in 


How  accurately  can  someone 
predict  how  professional  ath¬ 
letes  are  likely  to  perform  in  a 
particular  situation? 

In  1994,  the  San  Francisco 
49ers  were  the  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League  team  whose  re¬ 
ceivers  gained  the  most  yards 
running  after  catching  short 
passes.  In  that  year’s  Super 
Bowl,  they  faced  the  San  Diego 
Chargers,  the  team  that  had 
allowed  receivers  to  gain  the 
most  yardage  after  catches. 
Stats,  Inc.  told  the  network 
broadcasters  to  prepare  for  this 
combustible  combination,  and 
in  his  team’s  first  possession 
of  the  game,  San  Francisco 
wide  receiver  jerry  Rice  caught 


data  on  the  smallest  event  level, 
it  can  then  pose  very  precise 
queries  to  fill  its  clients’  re¬ 
quests. 

“We  can  pull  out  all  sorts  of 
combinations,  such  as  ‘How 
does  someone  hit  against  a  par¬ 
ticular  pitcher  in  night  games 
on  Thursdays?’  ”  Canter  said 


an  eight-yard  pass  and  ran  70 
yards  for  a  touchdown. 

And,  during  1987,  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  pitcher  Danny  Cox 
showed  a  dramatic  statistical 
difference  before  and  after  his 
70th  pitch.  Up  to  No.  70,  bat¬ 
ters  hit  0.230  against  him;  after 
his  70th,  they  hit  0.370. 

Using  Stats,  Inc.  data,  NBC 
announcer  Vin  Scully  told  view¬ 
ers  about  that  falloff  just  before 
Cox  threw  his  71st  pitch  in  a 
game  in  that  year’s  National 
League  championship  series. 
Cox’s  71st  toss  was  smacked 
for  a  single,  the  72nd  lined  for 
a  double  and  the  73rd  was 
crushed  for  a  home  run. 

—  Stewart  Deck 


with  a  chuckle. 

The  bulk  of  its  clients  aren’t 
sports  teams,  however.  Newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  World  Wide 
Web  sites,  television  and  radio 
all  use  the  firm’s  resources. 

It  provides  the  information 
for  the  baseball  and  football  box 
scores  that  The  Associated 
Press  distributes  to  the  nation’s 
newspapers. 

Also,  much  of  the  statistical 
chatter  television  and  radio  an¬ 
nouncers  use  to  fill  the  gaps  be¬ 
tween  plays  springs  from 
charts,  reports  and  books  pub¬ 
lished  by  Stats,  Inc. 

OTHER  CLIENTS 

The  company  also  provides  sta¬ 
tistical  data  for  online  sports 
fantasy  leagues,  trading  card 
companies  and  electronic-game 
companies  such  as  Sony  Corp. 

and  Electronic 
Arts,  Inc. 

And  it  has 
a  publishing 
arm  that  puts 
out  about  15 
books  a  year. 

This  sea¬ 
son,  Major 
League  Baseball  asked  Stats, 
Inc.  for  help  in  determining 
where  Mark  McGwire’s  and 
Sammy  Sosa’s  record-setting 
home  runs  would  likely  fall 
[CW,  Sept.  14]  and  moved  extra 
security  personnel  into  specific 
sections  to  handle  the  crowds. 

Tim  Connors,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  said 
such  data  is  so  comprehensive 
and  exact  that  it  “helps  us  easily 
figure  out  many  things  just  by 
looking  at  the  numbers.”  For 
competitive  reasons,  Connors 
declined  to  be  more  specific. 

But  the  White  Sox’s  Evans 
did  shed  a  little  light  on  the 
subject. 

“[It  offers]  a  chance  to  see 
what’s  going  on  within  the 
game,”  Evans  said  of  the  Stats, 
Inc.  data.  “It  is  an  extremely 
valuable  resource  for  player, 
club  and  game  evaluation.”  □ 


nies  to  share  information  on 
year  2000  fixes  mainly  by  lim¬ 
iting  the  liability  they  face  if  in¬ 
formation  they  give  is  incorrect. 

Protection  against  liability 
lawsuits  would  not  apply  if  the 
information  was  deliberately 
false  or  was  provided  recklessly. 

Also,  incorrect  statements 
about  year  2000  preparedness 
in  filings  required  by  the  Secu¬ 
rities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  or  banking  regulators 
wouldn’t  be  protected. 

Chief  among  the  obstacles  to 
passage  is  that  time  is  running 
out  for  action  before  the  current 
session  of  Congress  ends  on 
Oct.  9. 

Supporters  of  the  act  said  fall¬ 
out  from  special  prosecutor 
Kenneth  Starr’s  report  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton  so  far  hasn’t  had 
an  impact.  “I  don’t  think  the  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  Starr  report  has  been 
a  problem  yet,  even  though  the 
[year  2000]  bill  is  in  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,”  which  is  also  re¬ 
viewing  the  investigation  of 
Clinton,  said  John  Koskinen, 
chairman  of  the  President’s 
Council  on  Year  2000  Conver¬ 
sion.  Koskinen  supports  the  re¬ 
vised  bill. 

Koskinen  and  U.S.  Sen. 
Robert  Bennett  (R-Utah)  have 
worried  that  trial  lawyers  will 
oppose  any  limitations  on  liabil¬ 
ity.  “The  trial  lawyers,  who  don’t 
like  the  bill,  don’t  have  to  win  a 
vote,  they  just  have  to  find  a  few 
friends  to  delay  [it],"  Koskinen 
said.  “I  think  the  [bill]  is  a  long 
shot  just  because  of  the  limited 
time  left,  which  makes  it  easy 
for  any  senator  or  congressman 
to  slow  the  bill  enough  to,  in 
effect,  kill  it.” 

Many  business  groups  sup¬ 


port  the  bill,  including  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  a  group  of  40  business 
associations.  But  one  large  busi¬ 
ness  group,  the  Washington- 
based  National  Retail  Federation 
(NRF),  balked.  It  claimed 
that  the  bill  would  make  com¬ 
panies  complacent  about  year 
2000  preparations  because  the 
chances  of  a  liability  lawsuit 
would  be  lessened. 

“We’re  troubled  by  a  Good 
Samaritan  approach  because  we 
worry  companies  might  let 
down  their  guard,”  said  Cathy 
Hotka,  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  at  the  NRF. 
“Imagine  that  you  are  a  retailer 
selling  consumer  electronic 
products  and  you  are  contacting 
your  suppliers  and  they  have  no 
[liability]  incentive  to  tell  you 
things.  We  think  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  liability  as  it  is.” 

In  response  to  the  NRF, 
Koskinen  said,  “The  situation 
now  is  that  companies  are  gen¬ 
erally  providing  little  or  no  in¬ 
formation.  So  it’s  not  as  if  we’re 
about  to  replace  information 
with  greater  validity  with  infor¬ 
mation  that’s  more  suspect.” 

Hotka  said  the  government 
shouldn’t  be  protecting  infor¬ 
mation  it  receives  from  industry 
groups  or  other  sources  from 
public  disclosure,  as  is  proposed 
in  the  act.  Large  companies 
need  such  information  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  if,  for  example, 
one  network  or  data  service 
provider  was  found  to  have  par¬ 
ticular  problems,  she  said. 

Koskinen  said  one  goal  of  the 
information-sharing  aspect  of 
the  bill  is  for  industry  consor¬ 
tiums  to  take  the  data  and  dis¬ 
seminate  it  so  firms  won’t  fear 
a  government  crackdown.  □ 


Gan  video  games  help  train? 


tor  for  Prensky.  “Sometimes  it’s 
hard  to  get  [the  students]  off  the 
trading  floor  or  away  from 
stressful  work,”  he  said.  “We 
give  them  a  window  for  game 
completion,  and  then  they  can 
choose  when  to  devote  the  time 
to  do  it.” 

Kathryn  Komsa,  a  Bankers 
Trust  principal,  said  she  was  a 
skeptic  But  after  trying  Straight 
Shooter,  she  said  she  “changed 
180  degrees.” 


Komsa  said  she  was  most  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  game’s  rein¬ 
forcement  of  material.  “When 
you  get  something  wrong,  it 
comes  up  again  and  again  until 
you  get  it  right.  Most  traditional 
training  tools  don’t  have  this 
ability,”  she  said. 

Komsa  eventually  helped  de¬ 
sign  a  program  that  administers 
Straight  Shooter  to  incoming 
MBA  graduates.  The  first  class 
of  125  students  “loved  it,”  she 


said.  “As  an  introduction  to  the 
stuff  that  Bankers  Trust  does,  it 
communicated  to  them  that  we 
are  an  innovative  and  creative 
company.  I  think  it  wowed 
them.” 

Prensky’s  group  has  started 
to  share  its  innovations  with  the 
world.  One  of  its  first  clients 
was  ABN  Amro  North  America, 
Inc.  Paul  Hickey,  a  senior  train¬ 
ing  consultant  at  the  Chicago- 
based  bank,  licensed  Battle  of 


the  Brains  about  a  year  ago. 
ABN  uses  the  sports-themed 
game  as  a  recap  tool  in  new- 
employee  orientations.  “We 
went  for  it  because  it  lets  us  de¬ 
velop  content  on  our  own,” 


"Games  bring 
the  level  of 
engagement 
that's  needed" 
to  train  a  gen¬ 
eration  that 
was  brought  up 
on  Nintendo, 
says  Marc 
Prensky  of 
Bankers  Trust 


Hickey  said. 
"It  doesn’t 
take  a  pro¬ 
grammer  to 
figure  out 
how  to  use 
it  or  build 
it.”  He  said 
ABN  uses  a 
lot  of  multi- 
media  train¬ 


ing  tools. 
“It’s  one  of  those  things  that 
there’s  definitely  a  need  for,” 
Hickey  said. 

“People  are  so  receptive  to  it. 
It’s  actually  funny  how  competi¬ 
tive  they  get.”  □ 


It's  deja  vu  all  over  again 
The  new  COBOL. 

"Relational  DBMS  and  COBOL" 
may  sound  like  an  oxymoron  but 

the  Tatung  Company,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Republic  of  China,  is  using  both  in  a  hospital 
client/server  system  that  delivers  better  patient 
care  more  efficiently.  ACUCOBOL™-GT  applications 
seamlessly  send  SQL  queries  to  a  Sybase  DBMS  and 
instantly  retrieve  patient  histories,  as  well  as 
providing  easy  access  to  portions  of  the  database 
to  accountants,  purchasing  agents  and  other 
employees.  The  prognosis  is  very  healthy. 


It's  not  your  father's  COBOL  any  more. 

If  you’re  still  thinking  of  COBOL  as  the  “green  screen 
machine,”  wait  till  you  see  what’s  being  done  around 
the  world  with  ACUCOBOL™-GT. 

And  if  you’ve  been  thinking  of  enhancing  your 
COBOL  applications,  you’ll  find  you  can  do  it  best 
without  even  thinking  about  C/C++  or  YB,  and  make 
incredible  strides  without  changing  a  line  of  your 
current  application  code. 

Want  a  modern  GUI? 


Just  add  it  to  your  existing  applications  with  our 
ACUCOBOL-GT  WYSIWYG  screen  painter,  using  the 
same  “widgets”  you  find  in  VB  and  other  front-ends. 

Web  publishing? 

It’s  easiest  with  ACUCOBOL-GT.  Just  add  a 
hyperlink  to  your  application  or  embed  it  in  your 
page,  then  have  your  clients  install  our  plug-in  for 
their  Netscape  or  Microsoft  browser  and  you’re  done. 

Relational  DBMS  access? 

Utterly  seamless  with  Acu4GL™.  It  executes  COBOL 
I/O  operations  by  invisibly  generating  SQL  to  get  the 
answers  you  need,  and  supports  identical  source  code 
across  hardware  platforms  and  RDBMSs  including 
Oracle,  Informix,  Sybase  and  SQL  Server. 

Cross-platform  capabilities? 

We  were  cross-platform  when  Java  was  still  a  bean, 
and  today  ACUCOBOL-GT  runs  applications  unchanged 
on  over  600  UNIX  and  Windows  platforms. 

Which  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  you  can  enhance 
your  users’  interaction  while  reusing  code  you  know  is 
reliable  because  it’s  been  running  for  years  —  your 
COBOL  code,  the  ultimate  reusable  resource.  Everyone 
from  your  maintenance  staff  to  your  CEO  will  love  it. 

There’s  more,  so  check  out  the  details  on  our  Web 
site  or  call  today  and  let  us  give  you  the  whole  story. 


Ben  Gr  Jerry's  Homemade, 
found  that  the  real  scoop  on 

cross-platform  compatibility  isn't  java,  it's 
ACUCOBOL-GT.  They  moved  460  programs 
and  1 ,000  screen  components  from  a 
Novell  Network  on  PCs  to  a  new  computer 
over  a  weekend.  ACUCOBOL-GT  was  the 
clear  choice  because  it  runs  on  over 
600  platforms. 

Coffee  OleT,M  anyone? 


Inc. 


bases.  Getting 


The  "Next  Big  Thing"  for  Web 
publishing  is  COBOL,  and  in  fact, 

our  ACUCOBOL-GT  plug-in.  Clients  just  install 
it  in  their  Netscape  or  Microsoft  browser, 
then  can  run  your  ACUCOBOL-GT  applications 
from  a  hyperlink  or  embedded  in  your  page 
without  a  single  line  of  new  application 
code.  It's  an  incredibly  fast  and  effi¬ 
cient  way  to  provide  your  employ¬ 
ees,  distributors  and  customers  with  access 
to  order  entry,  inventory  or  other  data- 
on  the  Web  doesn't  have  to  get  hairy. 


Which  came  first? 


Ask  CSD  (UK)  and 


they'll  tell  you  exactly 
when  the  chickens  and 
the  eggs  (not  to  mention 
the  kippers,  frozen  peas  and 
other  products  in  our  food 
chain)  got  to  or  will  arrive  at 
your  favorite  supermarket  or 
bistro.  When  it  came  time  to 
update  their  distribution 
software,  they  switched  to 
ACUCOBOL-GT  because  it  provided 
open  access  to  relational  DBMSs  from 
Oracle  and  Informix,  and  made  it  easy  to 
create  the  more  than  500  GUI  screens  their 
users  required.  And  now  everything  is 
sunny-side  up. 


It's  the  new  COBOL.  ACUCOBOL-GT. 

ACUCORP 


(800)  262-6585  •  (619)  689-4450 
http://www.dojcorp.com 
theNewCobol@aojcorp.com 


Acucorp,  ACUCOBOL-GT.  Acu4Gl.  AcuODBC  are  ti  ademarks  of  Acucorp,  Inc. 
Other  products  and  services  mentioned  are  not  ©  Acucorp.  Inc.  1998 


became  the  category  leader  by  inventing  the  category.  How  could 
they  stay  on  top?  Better  access  to  critical  information  would  certainly  help.  So  we  helped 
them  build  a  Virtual  District  Manager  system.  In  less  than  3  months,  regional  managers  were 
generating  daily  store  performance  reports,  reviewing  resumes  and  setting  up  new  employees 
on  the  system  (a  big  thing  for  a  company  growing  as  quickly  as  they  are).  What  made  it 
possible?  Netscape  Directory  Server  and  Enterprise  Server  software.  Today,  there's  no  telling 
what  business  will  break  away  from  the  competition  with  a  Netscape  solution.  Learn  more 
with  a  free  information  packet-call  888-200-5764  or  visit  home.netscape.com/breakaway/hd 


NETSCAPE® 
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Extranets  ♦  The  World  Wide  Web  ♦  Intranets 


Briefs 

Streaming  Intel _ 

RealNetworks,  Inc.  in  Seattle 
is  licensing  technology  from 
Intel  Corp.  for  the  next  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  RealSystem  C2 
software,  due  next  month. 
That  technology,  called  Intel 
Streaming  Web  Video,  lets 
sites  encode  live  video  for 
World  Wide  Web  broadcast  at 
four  different  speeds  on  sin¬ 
gle  400-MHz  Pentium  II  sys¬ 
tems.  With  current  technolo¬ 
gy,  four  systems  are  needed. 

Netscape  tor  SAP _ 

Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  has  announced  its 
Application  Server  for  R/3, 
which  will  enable  companies 
to  develop,  deploy  and  man¬ 
age  Internet-based  applica¬ 
tions  that  integrate  with  SAP 
AC  business  software. 

Application  Server  for  R/3 
is  expected  to  be  generally 
available  by  year’s  end  for 
$70,000  per  CPU  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $4,995  per  developer 
seat. 

Netscape  also  announced 
that  its  ECXpert  commerce 
exchange  software  with  SAP 
certification  will  be  available 
by  year’s  end.  Pricing  will 
be  $75,000  for  a  two-CPU 
license. 


Top  10  vehicle  choices  among 
users  of  Microsoft's  CarPoint 
car-buying  site  last  month 


1. 

Honda  Accord 

2. 

Ford  Explorer 

3. 

Honda  Civic 

4. 

Toyota  Camry 

5. 

Dodge  Durango  (above) 

6. 

Toyota  Sienna 

7. 

Ford  Expedition 

8. 

Dodge  Caravan 

9. 

Ford  F-150 

10. 

Honda  CR-V 

Base:  1.5  million  unique  visitors  to 
site  in  August  1998 

Source:  Microsoft  Corp.,  Redmond,  Wash. 


Lenders  capitalize  on 
mortgage  boom  online 


By  Robert  L.  Scheier 


with  interest  rates  near  30- 
year  lows,  consumers  are  rush¬ 
ing  to  buy  homes  and,  increas¬ 
ingly,  shopping  for 
mortgages  on  the  World 
Wide  Web. 

Online  mortgage  ser¬ 
vices  promise  to  cut  the 
time,  cost  and  hassle  of 
getting  a  mortgage.  But, 
as  with  every  facet  of 
Web  commerce,  the 
competition  is  fierce, 
and  competitors  are  still 
trying  to  figure  out  the 


best  way  to  turn  site  visits  into 
profits. 

For  example,  E-Loan,  Inc.,  a 
June  1997  start-up  that  two 
weeks  ago  announced  it  had  re¬ 


ceived  $25.4  million  in  its  sec¬ 
ond  round  of  venture  capital, 
isn’t  profitable  yet.  But  revenue 
this  month  is  expected  to  rise 
from  $825,000  to  more  than  $1 
million,  putting  the 
company  on  a  pace  to 
reach  $10  million  in 
annual  sales,  said 
co-founder  and  CEO 
Chris  Larsen. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.- 
based  E-Loan  faces 
stiff  competition  from 
a  wide  variety 
of  online  mortgage 
services,  which  in¬ 


clude  QuickenMortgage  from 
Intuit,  Inc.  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  and  one  from  Home- 
shark,  Inc.  in  San  Francisco. 

Only  a  tiny  fraction  of  mort¬ 
gages  are  now  processed  online, 
said  Theodore  Iacobuzio,  an 
analyst  at  The  Tower  Group  in 
Newton,  Mass.  “But  the  mort¬ 
gage  market  is  so  huge,  even  a 
small  fraction  of  the  mortgage 
[business]  would  be  a  very  large 
market  for  these  guys,”  he  said. 

Like  other  online  mortgage 
sites,  E-Loan  aims  to  reduce  the 
paperwork  of  mortgage  applica¬ 
tions  and  cut  out  middlemen, 
such  as  mortgage  brokers  and 
bank  loan  officers.  Larsen  said 
the  online  process  cuts  about 
70%  from  the  normal  cost  of 
loan  origination. 

But  unlike  some  other  mort¬ 
gage  sites,  which  collect  a  fee 
for  referring  home  buyers  to 
Online  mortgages,  page  45 
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CEO  Chris  Larsen 
says  E-Loan's  pro¬ 
cess  cuts  about 
70%  from  the  cost 
of  loan  origination. 


Document  management  ripens 

►  It  has  become  indispensable  at  big  companies  5 


'net  buying 
standard 
took  a  while 

By  Carol  Sliwa 
Los  Angeles 


the  open  buying  on  the  Inter¬ 
net  (OBI)  standard  —  designed 
to  help  companies  procure 
high-volume,  low-cost  goods 
and  services  online  —  got  a 
shot  in  the  arm  last  week  at  the 
Internet  Commerce  Expo  here 
when  major  backers  made  a 
case  that  the  standard  finally  is 
ready  for  prime  time. 

But  the  small  number  of  pio¬ 
neering  adopters  has  had  to  be 
patient.  They  have  coped  with 
an  oft-changing  specification, 
waited  for  software  vendors  to 
make  their  products  OBI-com- 
pliant  and  wrestled  with  OBI’s 
digital  certificate  recommenda¬ 
tion,  which  can  be  costly  and 
difficult  to  support. 

“Every  time  we  would  think 
we  were  finished,  the  spec 
would  change,”  said  Terry  Pav- 
one,  manager  of  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies  at  Boise  Cascade  Office 
Products  Corp.  in  Itasca,  Ill. 

The  OBI  Consortium’s  re¬ 
lease  of  a  more  stable  i.i  stan¬ 
dard  in  June,  13  months  after 
the  emergence  of  the  1.0  speci¬ 
fication,  and  the  arrival  of  a  tool 

Internet  buying  standard,  page  45 


By  Roberta  Fusaro 
Boston 


DOCUMENT  MANAGEMENT  Used 

to  mean  storing,  archiving  and 
tracking  documents.  But  pan¬ 
elists  and  users  at  the  Documa- 
tion  ’98  conference  here  said  it 
is  undergoing  a  renaissance  as 
a  critical  element  of  intranets 
and  knowledge  management. 

As  big  companies  use  in¬ 
tranets  and  the  World  Wide 
Web  to  communicate  with  cus¬ 
tomers  and  staff,  document 
management  has  become  indis¬ 
pensable  for  organizing,  per¬ 
sonalizing  and  reusing  informa- 


By  Carol  Sliwa 


two  weeks  ago,  Netscape  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  released  a 
so-called  Windows-friendly  beta 
version  of  its  Communicator  4.5 
groupware/browser  suite  — 
raising  the  dander  of  rival 
Microsoft  Corp. 

The  software  presents  the 
user  with  a  series  of  questions 
that,  if  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  will  set  Netscape’s  software 


tion  scattered  widely  across  a 
company,  panelists  said  at  the 
conference  two  weeks  ago. 

Attendee  Elizabeth  Walker,  a 
documentation  specialist  at  AG 
Communication  Systems,  a 
telecommunications  firm  in 
Phoenix,  said  her  company  has 
been  using  Interleaf,  Inc.’s 
RDM  document  management 
system  for  several  years. 

NEW  NEEDS 

But  Walker  said  she  was  at  the 
show  looking  for  knowledge 
management  and  content  man¬ 
agement  systems  that  would  let 
different  departments  share 


Netscape's  Communicator 
fiddles  with  Internet 
Explorer's  default  settings, 
raising  Microsoft's  ire. 

as  the  default  Web  browser. 
E-mail  client  and  search  mech¬ 
anism.  It  also  makes  Netscape’s 
Netcenter,  a  World  Wide  Web 
portal  site,  the  first  page  users 


Document 
management  tips: 

Let  users  choose  the 
editing  tools  that  meet 
their  needs 

»-  Simplify  the  lives  of  IS 
and  administrators 

►-  Remain  flexible 


applications  and  information. 
“We’re  using  some  of  that 
already,  to  make  information 
accessible  to  customers  on  the 
Web,”  she  said. 

Content  management  appli- 
Document  management,  page  44 


see  when  they  launch  their 
browsers. 

What  irks  Microsoft  is  that 
the  Netscape  site  also  becomes 
the  default  home  page  for 
Microsoft’s  Internet  Explorer 
browser,  which  comes  bundled 
with  Windows  95  and  98. 
"They  go  into  the  registry  of 
[Internet  Explorer]  and  modify 
your  default  home  page  — 
completely  a  strange  situation 
Microsoft,  page  44 


Microsoft,  Netscape  go  at  it  again 
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Document  management  ripens 


cations  let  a  company  track  the  metadata 
about  its  intellectual  property  —  such 
as  internal  experts,  resources,  reports 
and  sales  campaigns  —  in  great  detail. 
They  can  then  maintain  and  reuse  that 
information. 


According  to  Norwell,  Mass. -based 
CAP  Ventures,  Inc.,  the  sponsor  of  the 
show,  the  content  management  market 
will  grow  from  about  $700  million  last 
year  to  a  projected  $2  billion  by  2000 
because  of  the  growing  use  of  intranets. 


Bruce  G.  Barrett,  principal  technical 
writer  at  GTE  Internetworking  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  said  he  was  at  the  show 
seeking  information  about  Extensible 
Markup  Language  tools,  which  let  devel¬ 
opers  tag  information  for  easy  search 
and  retrieval.  Barrett  said  GTE’s  Cam¬ 
bridge  office  uses  a  homegrown  Web- 
based  document  management  system 
called  KnowledgeBank  to  share  informa¬ 
tion  among  employees. 


GTE’s  system  lets  users  track  and 
change  information  and  accepts  25  dif¬ 
ferent  file  types.  Having  such  a  system 
can  reduce  redundancies,  "so  you’re  not 
seeing  the  same  project  covered  by  three 
or  four  different  people,”  he  said.  □ 


Microsoft,  Netscape 
go  at  it  again 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  43 

for  the  user,”  said  Mike  Nichols,  product 
manager  at  Microsoft  in  Redmond, 
Wash. 

“It’s  obvious  their  focus  is  clearly  on 
driving  users  to  their  own  portal,  as 
opposed  to  really  helping  users  find  and 
use  the  breadth  of  Web  sites  and  Web 
resources  throughout  the  entire  Inter¬ 
net,”  Nichols  said. 

Netscape  argued  that  it  is  bringing 
choice  to  Windows  users  who  automati¬ 
cally  receive  Internet  Explorer  with  their 
Windows  operating  systems.  Now,  they 
will  have  an  easy  way  to  select  Netscape, 
with  a  simple  click  of  the  mouse,  said  a 
spokeswoman  for  Mountain  View,  Calif.- 
based  Netscape.  □ 


PRODUCT 

RAGULA  SYSTEMS,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  FatPipe  Internet  3.0,  soft¬ 
ware  that  combines  multiple  ana¬ 
log  or  digital  lines  into  one 
high-speed  LAN  Internet  connec¬ 
tion. 

According  to  the  Salt  Lake  City 
company,  the  software  downloads 
Internet  content  across  multiple 
modems  in  a  parallel  data  stream. 
By  connecting  four  analog  lines, 
users  can  access  the  Internet  at 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  speeds. 

FatPipe  Internet  3.0  allows  up  to 
100  users  to  share  an  Internet 
connection. 

In  addition,  the  new  version  has 
improved  access  management  for 
increased  security. 

FatPipe  Internet  3.0  costs  $299. 

Ragula  Systems 
(801)  281-3434 
www.fatpipeinc.com 
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IBM.  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  and  the  e-business  logo  are  trademarks  ot  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  the  trademarte  or  service  marks  ot  others.  @  1998  ©M  Corp 


WE’LL  BE  WITH  YOU  IN  A  MINUTE. 


Please  hold . . . . . ...........Thank  you.... 


.....Thanks  again  for  waiting,  we’ll  be  with  you  shortly 


.we  do  appreciate  you’re  busy  and  we  appreciate  your  patience. 


.once  again,  thanks  for  waiting. 


.we  know  you  have  a  choice  of  ads  and  were  happy  you’ve  chosen  us. 


,  .We’ll  be  with  you  shortly . 


. . . . . . . . . . . . Doesn’t  work,  does  it?  Not  for 

an  ad,  not  for  a  business.  That’s  why  Mazda,  Safeway  and  Union  Bank  of  California  chose 
an  IBM  e-business  solution  that  helps  them  increase  their  customers’  satisfaction  —  without 
even  touching  their  bottom  line.  To  find  out  more  about  Web  self-service  applications,  visit 
w~vvw.ibm.com/e-business.  Or  call  us  at  1  800  IBM  7080,  ext.  NC51. 

Solutions  for  a  small  planet”  =  == 
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Megamerger  magnetism 


Like  opposite  poles  of  a  magnet,  multinationals  far  and  wide 
are  finding  the  urge  to  merge  almost  unavoidable. 

In  recent  months:  Daimler-Benz  and  Chrysler  joined  forces 
in  a  high-octane  deal  initially  valued  at  $38  billion:  Bertels¬ 
mann  Aktiengesellschaft  anted  up  $1.4  billion  for  Random 
House:  and  Seagram  Co.  snared  PolyGram  Records  for  nearly 
$11  billion.  They  are  symptoms  of  an  evolving  global  econ¬ 
omy  in  which  multinationals  search  worldwide  for  greater 
economies  of  scale  and  market  share,  meaningful  product  and 
customer  extensions  and,  of  course,  elevating  shareholder 


How  can  merging  titans  obtain  any  of  those  advantages? 
As  our  cover  story  points  out,  anticipating  regulatory  and 
legal  challenges,  paying  careful  attention  to  disparities  in  IT 
infrastructure,  culture  and  language,  and  understanding  the 
costs  —  both  in  human  capital  and  dollars  and  cents  —  of 
creating  interoperable  systems  can  make  or  break  even  the 
most  synergistic  of  mergers. 

And  clearly,  the  earlier  IT  is  involved,  the  better.  That's 
because  many  of  the  envisioned  business  benefits  pivot 
around  vital  supply-chain,  sales  and  marketing  initiatives  — 
many  of  which  are  powered  by  highly  proprietary  or  cus¬ 
tomized  systems.  And  if  these  systems  can't  be  rejiggered  to 
work  in  lockstep,  or  the  costs  are  prohibitive,  it's  in  the 
suitors'  best  interest  to  know  before  it's  too  late. 

And  as  with  animal  magnetism,  it’s  better  to  understand 
your  differences  before  nuptials  are  exchanged  than  to  have 
the  dirt  come  out  in  divorce  proceedings! 


ALAN  ALPER 

alan_alper@cw.com 
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Mixing  it  up 
with  SAP  R/3 


HOECHST  AG  REORGS, 
SPINS  OFF  IT  WHILE 
MAINTAINING  ITS 
FISCAL  COMPOSURE 


BY  MARY  LISBETH 


“Organization  follows  business, 
and  IT  follows  organization.” 
That  has  been  the  guiding  phi¬ 
losophy  behind  a  major  re¬ 
structuring  at  Hoechst  AG,  the 
German  chemical  giant  that 
saw  1997  revenue  of  about  52 
billion  marks  ($25  billion 
U.S.).  The  restructuring  — 
which  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  2000  —  has  meant 
a  major  overhaul  of  the  Frank¬ 
furt-based  company’s  systems 
architecture.  Hoechst  also  can 
now  boast  one  of  the  largest 
simultaneous  SAP  R/3  imple¬ 
mentations,  with  as  many  as 
140  deployments  at  various 
subsidiaries  worldwide. 

Back  in  1994,  many  of 
Hoechst’s  European-based  in¬ 
dustrial  businesses  were  show¬ 
ing  lackluster  results.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  was  at  risk  of  losing 
ground  in  its  pharmaceutical 
and  agriculture  businesses.  To 
boost  competitiveness  and 
more  closely  align  Hoechst’s 
businesses  with  its  customers, 
company  chairman  Jurgen 
Dormann  decided  to  move 


away  from  a  hierarchical,  cen¬ 
tralized  structure  and  instead 
create  a  holding  company  for 
eight  independent  operating 
companies,  each  with  its 
own  worldwide  subsidiaries. 
Hoechst  also  began  to  empha¬ 
size  life  sciences,  including 
biotechnology  and  genetic  en¬ 
gineering. 

The  decentralized  structure 
also  required  a  new  way  of 
planning  and  organizing  the 
company’s  IT  systems  world¬ 
wide.  Before,  Hoechst  sub¬ 
sidiaries  in  140  countries  made 
up  a  classical  matrix  organiza¬ 
tion,  each  with  its  own  com¬ 
puter  systems  and  experts. 

Under  the  new  regime,  IT 
decisions  were  delegated  to  the 
operating  companies.  And  two 
years  into  the  restructuring,  in 
1996,  Hoechst  spun  off  its  IT 
department  into  a  separate 
company  called  HiServ  High- 
tech  International  Services 
GmbH,  says  Ulrich  Bos,  chief 
executive  at  HiServ.  Today, 
each  Hoechst  unit  can  freely 
decide  whether  to  use  HiServ’s 
support  or  go  elsewhere  for  IT 
consultancy. 

Decision-making  freedom 
is  a  key  part  of  the  company’s 
new  philosophy,  but  head¬ 
quarters  has  made  some  strong 
IT  recommendations.  Hoechst 
struck  strategic  partnerships 
with  IBM,  Microsoft  Corp., 
SAP  AG  and  AT&T  Corp.  and 


recommended  that  its  com- 
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panies  standardize  on  R/3, 
SAP’s  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  software,  and  Windows 
NT.  The  SAP  choice  was  also 
made  with  an  eye  toward  euro 
and  year  2000  compatibility, 
Bos  says.  The  ambitious  goal 
was  to  switch  all  units  to  stan¬ 
dard  software  by  200 1 . 

Nearly  all  of  Hoechst’s  units 
took  up  the  recommendation 
to  standardize  on  SAP’s  R/3, 
says  Helmut  Hoffmann,  SAP 
global  account  manager  at 
Hoechst.  Some  230  separate 
R/3  implementations  have 
been  undertaken  in  40  coun¬ 
tries,  which  so  far  has  created 
18,000  to  20,000  productive 
users.  Some  of  Hoechst’s  sub¬ 
sidiaries  had  already  worked 
with  the  German  software  ven¬ 
dor  since  its  very  earliest  days 
—  about  25  subsidiaries  al¬ 
ready  had  R/2  systems  for 
mainframes,  Hoffmann  says. 

HiServ  was  asked  to  provide 


services  for  about  200  such  im¬ 
plementations,  Bos  says.  Its 
main  challenge  was  to  make 
sure  that  “IT  did  not  disturb 
the  businesses  processes  of  each 
unit  during  the  restructuring,” 
he  says. 

To  help  loosely  couple 
Hoechst  companies  and  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  HiServ  developed 
“application  to  application” 
software,  called  A2A,  which 
lets  companies  link  their  R/3 
systems.  Other  A2A  tools 
offer  interfaces  to  software  pro¬ 
grams  the  subsidiaries  weren’t 
prepared  to  replace  with  R/3. 
The  integration  software  also 
decides  when  the  business  ap¬ 
plication  systems  need  to  in¬ 
form  another  system  of  an 
event,  such  as  a  user  order. 

The  idea  behind  the  tools  is 
to  “allow  for  growth,  but  min¬ 
imize  risk,”  Bos  says.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Vianova  Resins  GmbH, 
a  Hoechst  subsidiary  that  pro¬ 


duces  paint  resins,  used  A2A 
initially  to  build  interfaces  to 
its  existing  systems  for  trans¬ 
port  and  storage,  according  to 
Gerald  Skrobanek,  IT  director. 
But  by  year’s  end,  Vianova 
plans  to  phase  out  these  sys¬ 
tems  and  use  only  what  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  SAP,  he  says. 

The  SAP  implementations 
overseen  by  HiServ  have  grown 
ever  more  rapid,  Bos  says,  as 
HiServ  learns  how  to  minimize 
the  time  and  money  involved. 
In  fact,  the  implementations 
will  be  finished  ahead  of  sche¬ 
dule,  Bos  said,  by  the  middle 
of  next  year.  By  then,  Hoechst 
will  have  seats  for  some  60,000 
SAP  users,  or  roughly  half  its 
employees.  Hoechst  and  SAP 
also  worked  together  to  add 
features  to  R/3  that  are  specif¬ 
ic  to  the  chemicals/pharma- 
ceuticals  industry,  such  as  spe¬ 
cial  features  for  production;  an 
environment,  health  and  safe¬ 
ty  module;  and  additional 
transport  functionality. 

The  results  of  the  restruc¬ 
turing  aren’t  clear  yet,  as  com¬ 
petition  in  some  industries  re¬ 
mains  fierce,  and  the  project 
isn’t  complete.  But  Hoechsfs 
chairman  points  proudly  to  the 
fact  that  the  company  has  re¬ 
structured  while  still  “increas¬ 
ing  operating  earnings,  raising 
the  dividend,  requiring  no  cap¬ 
ital  increases,  growing  earnings 
per  share  and  achieving  a  sub¬ 
stantial  rise  in  shareholder  val¬ 
ue.”  In  1997,  the  Hoechst 
Group  posted  an  operating 
profit  of  3.65  billion  marks 
($2.65  billion  U.S.). 
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The  China  connection 


FLEXIBILITY, 
INNOVATION  ARE 
KEYS  TO  CLEARING 
CHINA’S  NETWORKING 
HURDLES 


BY  HOLLY  HUBBARD 
PRFSTOIN _ 


Goods  and  services  may  be 
traveling  more  freely  between 
the  U.S.  and  China,  but  when 
it  comes  to  network  commu¬ 
nication,  don’t  expect  to  find 
any  well-worn  Silk  Road. 

Veteran  information  tech¬ 
nology  professionals  in  China 
will  readily  admit  it:  Building 
a  network  infrastructure  in  and 
out  of  this  still  predominantly 
Third  World  market  is  an  ex¬ 
pedition  into  the  unknown. 
Modes  of  transportation  are 
limited,  and  the  price  of 
passage  is  often  high. 

While  China  is  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  its  telecommunica¬ 
tions  infrastructure,  land  lines 
can  still  be  scarce.  Where  they 
do  exist,  quality  is  often  poor 
and  overburdened  by  China’s 
quickly  swelling  metropolitan 
population. 

Despite  the  limits  on  the 
infrastructure,  online  computer 
use  is  growing.  The  Chinese 
government  estimates  there  are 
roughly  a  million  registered 
users  accessing  the  Internet. 
Still,  access  costs  remain  two 
to  three  times  higher  than  in 
the  U.S.  And  signing  up  for  a 
local  service  can  be  cumber¬ 
some,  if  not  intimidating,  be¬ 
cause  users  have  to  preregister 


with  the  Chinese  government 
through  pre-approved  Internet 
service  providers. 

U.S. -based  companies  that 
want  to  communicate  with 
their  China  operations  “don’t 
have  a  whole  lot  of  options” 
right  now,  says  Eric  Scace,  vice 
president  of  international  busi¬ 
ness  development  at  UUnet 
Technologies,  Inc.,  a  leading 
Internet  backbone  provider 
based  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

Essentially,  they  have  two 
choices:  They  can  dial  in  to  an 
Internet  hub  outside  of  China 
via  a  government-approved 
local  Internet  service  provider 
(such  as  ChinaNet  or  Ji  Tong) 
that  will  eventually  carry  them 
to,  for  instance,  UUnet’s  In¬ 
ternet  gateway.  Or  they  can 


lease  an  international  point-to- 
point  line,  such  as  an  expen¬ 
sive  Tl  connection  (known  as 
an  El  in  China).  The  latter 
costs  about  $8,000  per  month 
for  a  dedicated  128K  bit/sec. 
line  and  often  requires  pre¬ 
approval  from  the  Chinese 
Ministry  of  Post  and  Telecom¬ 
munications,  which  runs  the 
country’s  telephone  monopoly, 
China  Telecom. 

Scace  says  the  more  afford¬ 
able  Internet  route  offers  very 
limited  network  security,  if  any 
at  all.  All  Internet  connections 
must  first  pass  through  a 
government-controlled  filter. 
Combine  that  with  the  fact 
that  high-level  128-bit  U.S.  en¬ 
cryption  technology  can’t  be 
exported  without  a  waiver, 


“and  there’s  not  a  lot  you  can 
do  about  security,”  Scace  says. 

Sound  discouraging?  Not 
when  you  consider  that  options 
were  even  more  limited  only  a 
few  years  ago.  When  Gary  Cur¬ 
tis,  an  independent  computer 
engineering  consultant  arrived 
in  China  three  years  ago,  there 
was  no  commercial  Internet  ac¬ 
cess.  Worse,  it  was  illegal  to 
connect  a  modem  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  phone  system. 

Since  then,  China’s  Ministry 
of  Post  and  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  has  established  ChinaNet, 
a  government-approved  Inter¬ 
net  service  provider  that  offers 
nationwide  backbone  capaci¬ 
ty  and  access  to  international 
telecommunications  gateways. 
Access  speeds  are  still  pretty 
abysmal.  Transfer  rates  are 
around  150  bit/sec.,  even  us¬ 
ing  a  state-of-the-art  56K  bit/ 
sec.  modem.  But  “poor  access 
is  still  better  than  no  access  at 
all,”  Curtis  points  out. 

FORGING  THROUGH 
Online  access  to  and  from 
China  is  becoming  so  impor¬ 
tant,  many  companies  are  will¬ 
ing  to  tolerate  the  limits  the 
market  presents. 

“The  power  of  Federal  Ex¬ 
press’  transportation  network 
and  information  network  de¬ 
pends  on  our  ability  to  be  ubiq¬ 
uitous,”  says  Keith  McGarr, 
vice  president  of  network  com¬ 
puting  at  Federal  Express  Corp. 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.  China  is 
no  exception,  he  says. 

FedEx  is  using  a  range  of 
networking  technologies  to 
link  its  offices  in  mainland  Chi¬ 
na  to  its  corporate  backbone. 
Its  main  regional  gateway  is  a 
high-speed  fiber-optic  Asyn¬ 
chronous  Transfer  Mode  back- 
bone.  The  network  receives 
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data  from  mainland  China  sent 
via  dedicated  connections,  dial¬ 
up  connections,  satellites  tied 
to  VSAT  systems  and  other 
wireless  network  options. 
With  it,  FedEx  can  communi¬ 
cate  with  its  local  sales 
offices  and  coordinate  and 
monitor  freight  shipments  in 
even  the  most  remote  locations, 
down  to  the  minute. 

Baskin  Robbins  U.S.A.  Co., 
through  its  London-based  par¬ 
ent  Allied  Domecq,  is  gearing 
up  to  take  its  corporatewide  in¬ 
tranet  into  China,  where  it  al¬ 
ready  has  more  than  a  dozen 
outlets.  It  is  getting  help  from 
outside  integrator  IFX  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.  in  San  Diego. 

For  Baskin  Robbins,  a  flex¬ 
ible  design  plan  has  been  key 
in  establishing  its  China  gate¬ 
way,  says  Dan  Martin,  presi¬ 
dent  of  IFX  International. 

For  instance,  it  avoids  using 
custom  software  and  remote 
servers.  Instead,  the  Chinese 
franchisees  will  use  local  ver¬ 
sions  of  a  popular  browser  to 
carry  them  to  a  designated  uni¬ 
form  resource  locator  on  a 
U.S.-based  server  controlled  by 
Allied  Domecq.  The  fran¬ 
chisees  will  secure  their  own 
in-country  ’net  access,  and  a 
series  of  password-driven  front 
ends  will  control  access  levels. 

The  system,  which  is  being 
deployed  in  China  and  other 
world  markets,  initially  will  let 
franchisees  send  E-mail,  share 
information  in  a  one-way 
mode,  download  operation 
manuals  and  view  regional  and 
worldwide  sales  and  marketing 
reports.  But  the  real  benefits  of 
the  system  will  come  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  phase  of  deployment  slat¬ 
ed  for  sometime  next  year. 
Then  Baskin  Robbins  fran¬ 
chisees,  including  those  in 


WHERE  THE 


China,  will  have  their  month¬ 
ly  sales  data  polled  online,  and 
the  results  will  be  posted  for  all 
to  see  and  evaluate. 

Network  security  for  data 
passing  out  of  China  is 
largely  handled  by  IFX  and  its 
client’s  control,  but  the  front- 
end  system  in  the  U.S.  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  integrity  of  the  overall 
network,  Martin  says. 

Ketchum  Public  Relations 
Worldwide,  a  New  York-based 
public  relations  firm  repre¬ 
sented  in  Shanghai,  Beijing  and 
Hong  Kong,  is  addressing  the 
security  issue  by  ensuring  that 
all  IP  addresses  from  around 
the  globe  are  prescreened  and 
monitored  regularly.  Only  ap¬ 
proved  Ketchum  employees 
worldwide  can  get  inside  the 
corporate  firewall  to  review 
data  on  the  corporate  intranet. 

The  current  setup,  while  far 
from  being  a  true  collaborative 
environment,  does  allow  for 
meaningful  communication 
beyond  E-mail,  says  Dan  Ma¬ 
dia,  senior  vice  president  of 
technology  and  a  senior  part¬ 
ner  at  Ketchum.  The  firm  has 
many  large  multinational 
clients,  several  with  offices  in 
China.  To  support  clients,  team 
members  are  assigned  in 
China  and  elsewhere.  It’s  up  to 
them  to  apprise  one  another  of 
their  actions,  such  as  the  post¬ 
ing  of  press  releases. 

Ketchum,  too,  is  planning 
a  second  phase  of  deployment 
which  Madia  says  will  intro¬ 
duce  custom  collaborative 
software  that  will  link  account 
representatives  all  over  the 
globe. 


SHOPPERS  ARE 

IF  YOU'RE  LOOKING  for  the 
most  avid  online  buyers  ir. 
Europe,  look  to  Germany, 
says  a  recent  report  from 
Jupiter  Communications,  in 
the  U.S,  At  $1.85  billion, 
that  country's  Web-based 
sales  are  well  ahead  of 
France  and  the  U.K,  —  the 
two  other  European  leaders 
in  Web  commerce.  Air  travel 
in  Germany  is  expected  to 
garner  the  greatest  overall 
revenues  in  1 898. 


S3S.5M  air  travel 
$25.6M  books 


$8.4M  software 
HI  $8.1  M  music 

NO  PROBLEM 

TALK  ABOUT  A  LACK  of 
communication.  According 
to  a  recent  study  by 
Xephon,  a  U.K.  market 
researcher,  a  quarter  of 
European  respondents  see 
the  conversion  to  the  euro 
as  a  much  bigger  problem 
than  the  year  2000. 

But  in  the  U.S.,  most  IS 
managers  consider  the  euro 
to  be  a  relatively  trivial 
consideration. 

BUT  WAIT -THERE'S  MORE 
BAD  NEWS.  According  to 
the  report,  which  surveyed 
184  organizations  around 
the  world,  30%  of  IS  man¬ 
agers  in  large  organizations 
view  embedded  processors 
(in  control  systems,  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  and  so  on) 
as  a  much  greater  year 
2000  compliance  problem 


PRESTON  IS  A  FREELANCE 
WRITER  IN  PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 
SHE  RECENTLY  SPENT  A  MONTH 
IN  CHINA. 


than  centralized  systems. 
But  one-fifth  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed  said  they  didn't  know 
who  had  responsibility  for; 


embedded  systems  within 
their  company.  A  massive 
57%  said  they  hadn't  yet 
checked  their  embedded 
systems  for  compliance  but 
planned  to  do  so  in  the  near 
future. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CONTACT 
XEPHON  AT  WWWJ(EPH0N.C0M 


WORLDLY  WISE 

MOST  COMPANIES  under¬ 
stand  that  the  World  Wide 
Web  will  attract  interna¬ 
tional  visitors  looking  for 
new  products  or  better 
prices.  But  according  to 
Forrester  Research,  inc.  in 
the  U.S.,  few  U.S.  companies 
address  the  needs  of  their 
international  audience. 

European  corporations,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  taken 
the  lead  in  World  Wide  Web 
localization  by  adapting 
products,  brands  and  prices 
to  meet  local  market  varia¬ 
tions. 

IN  EUROPE,  80%  of  corpo¬ 
rate  sites  are  multilingual, 
with  English  as  the  preferred 
second  language.  While  two- 
thirds  of  these  firms  main¬ 
tain  one  primary  interna¬ 
tional  site,  localized  content 
featuring  product  news  and 
promotions  is  usually  just 
one  click  away.  Although 
localization  is  expensive  and 
can  add  between  10%  and 
60%  to  a  site's  development 
costs,  according  to  Forrester, 
localized  sites  generate  more 
traffic,  longer  visits  and 
greater  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion.  . 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION.  CONTACT-  Xi 
FORRESTER  AT  WWW  •  :  .  Y.X 

■FORRESm.COM.  if'-vT 
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MEGAMERGERS  EACE 

AIM  INVISIBLE  THREAT 
INCOMPATIBLE  IT 


BY  ALICE  LAPLANTE 


Bob  Barnes  isggne  of  the  luckier  CIOs  to 
emerge  from  today’s  global  merger  melee. 

His  company,  Westcon,  Inc.,  a  whole¬ 
sale  distributor  of  networking  products, 
was  just  bought  by  Data  Tec  Ltd.,  a  South 
African  technology  integration  firm.  Yet 
Barnes  not  only  Remains  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed,  he’s  the  top  information  technol- 
og^gu^lta  global  concern  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  capitalization  of  more  than  $  1  billion. 

The  major  IT  initiatives  he’s  been  plan¬ 
ning  —  upgrading  Westcon’s  homegrown 
distributed  suite  of  applications  to  sup¬ 
port  electronic  commerce  worldwide  — 
aren’t  only  on  course,  they’ve  been  ex¬ 
panded  beyond  his  wildest  dreams.  Best 
of  all,  “we  now  have  the  financial  backing 
to  do  this  right,”  he  says. 

In  fact,  it  was  probably  Westcon’s  glob¬ 
al  IT  infrastructure  that  made  it  attractive 
to  all  the  suitors  that  lined  up  once  it  put 
itself  on  the  auction  block,  says  Tom 
Dolan,  executive  vice  president  of  sales 
and  marketing  at  Westcon,  which  racked 
up  $400  million  in  sales  in  fiscal  1 99 7. 

All  Westcon  sites  around  the  world  are 
connected  by  a  private  frame-relay  net¬ 
work  that  spans  the  globe.  At  each  site  — 


including  Montreal,  Toronto,  Sydney  and 
Hong  Kong  —  local  Windows  NT  Serv¬ 
er  and  intranet  servers  run  homegrown 
enterprise  resource  planning  (KRP)  ap¬ 
plications.  Those  servers  run  on  LANs 
that  also  run  Novell,  Inc.’s  Netware. 
Local  ERP  functionality  is  transmitted 
through  the  global  intranet  and  consoli¬ 
dated  on  Windows  NT  servers  at  the  New 
York  headquarters. 

In  an  unusual  twist,  the  acquired  com¬ 
pany’s  IT  infrastructure  will  dominate  the 
newly  formed  global  networking  giant. 
Data  Tec  will  relaunch  its  U.K.  operations 
with  the  recognized  Westcon  brand  name 
and  will  build  on  Westcon’s  global  IT  pres¬ 
ence. 

In  short,  Westcon’s  existing  IT  archi¬ 
tecture  “will  be  expanded  to  incorporate 
all  existing  Data  Tec  sites,”  Barnes  says. 

The  goal  is  to  move  to  a  new  ERP  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  run  on  the  communications 
structure  already  in  place.  The  merged  en¬ 
tity  plans  to  buy,  not  build,  its  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  ERP  applications  and  has  nar¬ 
rowed  its  choice  to  a  handful  of  top 
contenders. 

“All  our  people  are  staying  in  place.  In 


essence,  we’re  simply  expanding  our  “intend  to  truly  come  together  to  reap  the 
method  of  doing  business  worldwide,”  efficiency  benefits  of  combined  process- 
says  Robert  Gordon,  manager  of  global  es,  then  one  or  both  organizations  must 
information  systems  at  Westcon.  He  man-  be  prepared  for  massive  changes,”  says 
ages  the  firm’s  private  frame-relay  network.  Mike  Grant,  vice  president  of  the  strate- 
That  doesn’t  mean  individual  Data  Tec  gic  IT  practice  at  A.T.  Kearney  in  Dallas, 
offices  overseas  won’t  be  allowed  to  keep  “And  if  you  try  to  do  this  without  first  un¬ 
applications  they’ve  developed  or  grown  derstanding  the  IT  implications,  then  you 
accustomed  to,  Barnes  says.  There  will  be  are  heading  for  disaster.” 
a  concerted  attempt  to  standardize  the  There  are  the  basic  issues  to  be  consid- 
global  network  infrastructure,  but  “if  a  lo-  ered:  operating  systems  that  need  to  be 

cal  application  or  implementation  of  tech-  consolidated  or  at  least  talk  to  each  oth- 

nology  has  a  good  business  case,  we’ll  con-  er;  data  to  consolidate;  and  users  to  be 

tinue  to  use  it  —  provided  it  has  no  trained  on  new  or  evolving  systems, 

business  or  technical  interoperability  or  Then  there  are  larger  issues  that  could 
maintenance  impact  on  our  global  envi-  affect  the  health  of  the  merger:  the  type 
ronment.”  and  number  of  commitments  to  specific 

Many  of  the  details  haven’t  been  ironed  vendors;  current  projects  under  develop- 
out  (the  deal  was  just  clinched  early  this  ment;  current  outsourcing  or  third-party 
summer),  but  “everything  is  moving  ahead  staffing  contracts;  electronic  links  that 
smoothly,”  Barnes  says.  connect  existing  customers  or  suppliers; 

That’s  why  he’s  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  and  most  important,  “what  the  existing 

Because  in  most  cross-border  mergers,  IT  road  map  is  and  whether  it  serves  the 

the  IT  fallout  is  “grossly  underestimated,”  strategic  goals  of  the  new  organization,” 

says  Dr.  William  Zeitz,  a  consultant  at  Be-  says  Andreas  Meyer  Knownow,  vice  pres- 

yond  the  Millennium  Consulting  in  Lam-  ident  of  Siemens  Nixdorf  Information  Sys- 

bertville,  N.J.  terns,  Inc.’s  Application  Software  division 

When  you  consider  the  merger  mania  in  Burlington,  Mass.  Siemens  and  Nix- 
that  struck  in  the  late  1990s,  that’s  a  lot  dorf,  both  German-based  firms,  merged 
of  underestimating.  The  latter  part  of  the  in  the  early  1990s. 
decade  has  seen  a  40%  jump  in  overall  With  mergers  or  acquisitions  that  cross 
mergers  and  acquisitions  between  1996  international  boundaries,  the  challenges 
and  1 997,  according  to  Computer  Sci-  multiply.  You’ve  got  data  migration  issues 
ences  Corp.  (CSC),  which  tracks  mergers  that  include  translation  —  not  only  of  dif- 
and  acquisitions  activity.  ferent  languages,  but  different  alphabets. 

“We  tracked  about  $1  trillion  worth  of  There  are  constantly  changing  legal  and 
deals  in  North  America  alone  last  year,”  regulatory  issues.  Currency  conversions, 
says  Tom  Madison,  corporate  vice  presi-  And  technology  deemed  standard  in  one 
dent  at  CSC  in  Dallas.  country  might  not  be  readily  available  or 

Many  of  the  most  highly  publicized  economically  feasible  in  another, 
deals  have  been  multinational  in  scope.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  cultural  dif- 
The  German  media  conglomerate  Ber-  ferences,  which  can  be  showstoppers  even 
telsmann  Aktiengesellschaft  paid  $1.4  bil-  when  a  corporate  marriage  is  made  with- 
lion  to  swallow  Random  House  in  the  in  country  boundaries.  Add  language  dif- 
U.S.  Daimler-Benz  in  Germany  bought  ferences  and  cultural  assumptions  that  go 
U.S. -based  Chrysler  Corp.  for  $39  bil-  back  to  centuries  of  local  tradition,  and 
lion.  And  Montreal-based  Seagram  Co.  you  have  a  taste  of  some  of  the  challenges 
purchased  PolyGram  Records  in  the  that  lie  ahead. 

Netherlands  for  nearly  $1 1  billion.  “In  international  mergers  or  acquisi- 

For  mergers  or  acquisitions  completed  tions,  there  are  major  cultural  and  com¬ 
using  the  “portfolio”  approach  —  the  busi-  munications  issues  that  make  something 
nesses  involved  continue  operating  au-  that  is  already  difficult  much  harder  to  ac- 
tonomously  despite  being  under  the  same  complish,”  Madison  says, 
corporate  umbrella  —  IT  concerns  are  Which  makes  underestimating  a  dan- 
minimized.  But  if  the  businesses  involved  Continued  on  page  12 
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e-business 


IBM,  Solutions  lor  a  small  plane!  and  me  e-business  logo  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  me  Uniled  Stales  and/or  other  countries  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  the  trademarks  or  service  marks  ot  others  ©  1998  IBM  Cap 


JUST  HOW  THICK  IS  A  VIRTUAL  WALL? 


You're  getting  ready  to  close  your  biggest  deal  to  date  via  the  Internet  and  the 
question  of  security  crosses  your  mind  (relax,  it  can  be  safe). 

As  you  hit  “send,”  consider  the  fact  that  there  are  entire  corporations  who  are 
struggling  with  the  same  question.  They’d  like  to  utilize  the  Web  to  distribute  and  manage 
sensitive  data,  but  they  also  want  to  know  -  how  safe  is  it? 

IBM,  working  with  business  partner  Lante,  a  specialist  in  Lotus®  application 
development,  helped  a  company  called  IntraLinks  create  a  secure  environment  for  businesses 
to  work  on  the  Web. 

Supported  by  IBM  Global  Services,  IntraLinks  provides  a  private  extranet  based  on 
Lotus  Domino?  which  allows  constituencies  to  safely  work,  collaborate,  even  negotiate  online. 
Proposals,  documents,  classified  plans  and  contracts  (some  worth  billions)  can  travel  safely. 

In  addition,  fanatical  electronic  tracldng  helps  assure  that  each  detail,  no  matter 
how  small,  doesn’t  fall  through  the  cracks  (so  not  only  are  the  walls  as  thick  as  they  need 
to  be,  but  the  virtual  floor  is  well-built,  too). 

In  less  than  a  year,  over  $60  billion  has  been  managed  using  IntraLinks’ 
e-business  technology.  Costs  are  down  10  to  30%  over  standard  management  practices  and 
document  delivery  systems.  This  last  point  has  not  gone  unnoticed  in  the  world  of  finance, 
where  an  increase  in  volume  of  as  little  as  1%  can  equal  a  $20  million  boost  in  revenue. 

To  learn  more,  visit  our  Web  site  (where  the  door  is  unlocked,  and  everybody's 
welcome)  at  www.ibm.com/e-business,  or  call  us  at  1  800  IBM  7080,  ext.  NC41. 

Solutions  for  a  small  planet™  =  =  E=E 
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N.Y.-BASED  FIRM  MERGES 
WITH  SOUTH  AFRICAN  FIRM 


STRATEGY:  THE  GLOBAL  NETWORK 
INFRASTRUCTURE  WILL  BE  STANDARDIZED, 
BUT  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS  WITH  A  GOOD 
BUSINESS  CASE  WILL  BE  LEFT  ALONE. 
WESTCON'S  IT  INFRASTRUCTURE  WILL 
DOMINATE  THE  NEWLY  FORMED  GLOBAL 
NETWORKING  GIANT. 


COMMENT:  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  MERGER, 
"WE  NOW  HAVE  THE  FINANCIAL  BACKING 
TO  DO  [THINGS]  RIGHT."  -  BOB  BARNES 


Continued  from  page  9 
gerous  thing,  indeed. 

Since  IT  is  critical  to  business  opera¬ 
tional  efficiency,  it  would  first  make  sense 
to  know  if  a  merged  IT  entity  is  even  pos¬ 
sible.  “To  the  extent  that  many  compa¬ 
nies  cite  cost  savings  and  operational  ef¬ 
ficiencies  as  the  primary  reason  for  a 
merger  or  acquisition,  senior-level  IT  peo¬ 
ple  need  to  verify  that  those  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  indeed  viable,”  agrees  Alec  Ellison, 
managing  director  of  Broadview  Associ¬ 
ates,  a  technology  investment  bank  head¬ 
quartered  in  New  York. 

EARLY  INTERVENTION 
And  chief  information  officers  are  unan¬ 
imous:  the  earlier  IT  is  involved,  the  bet¬ 
ter. 

“If  any  of  the  verbs  ‘combine,’  ‘inte¬ 
grate,’  ‘move’  or  ‘report’  are  spoken,  I  need 
to  be  sitting  in  the  room,”  says  Bob 
Rubin,  vice  president  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  at  Elf  Atochem  North  America,  Inc. 
in  Philadelphia. 

Rubin  has  endured  a  number  of  multi¬ 
national  mergers  in  his  long  IT  career, 
most  recently  when  Elf  Atochem  pur¬ 
chased  Rohm  Haas’  Plexiglas  business, 
based  in  Germany.  “Even  domestic  merg¬ 
ers  are  difficult.  But  with  multinationals 
you  are  dealing  with  distance  and  language 
and  culture,”  he  says. 

For  example,  Rubin  explains,  Elf  and 
Rohm  Haas  had  originally  structured  the 
deal  as  a  joint  venture.  Called  AtoHaas, 
Atochem  ran  the  European  systems,  and 
Rohm  Haas  ran  the  U.S.  systems.  “I  was 
constantly  on  the  phone  with  my  coun¬ 
terpart  in  Europe  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  make  it  all  work,”  recalls  Rubin.  An 
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eventual  compromise:  to  keep  running 
two  separate  systems  until  2000,  when  a 
new  strategy  would  be  devised. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  keys  to  success  is  ear¬ 
ly  involvement  of  senior-level  IT  folk. 

“IT  tends  to  be  the  last  thing  people 
think  of  when  [mergers  and  acquisitions] 
talks  begin.  Yet  there  are  tremendous  tech¬ 
nology  implications  to  moving  into  new 
markets,  acquiring  new  products  or  get¬ 
ting  access  to  new  customers,”  Grant  says. 

Many  CIOs  have  horror  stories  about 
being  involved  in  mergers  or  acquisitions 
where  the  IT  aspect  was  little  more  than 


an  afterthought. 

Zeitz  was  group  CIO  when  American 
Cynamid  bought  Houston-based  Shell  Oil 
Co.’s  global  agricultural  business.  “We 
were  called  in  after  the  deal  was  basically 
done,”  he  recalls.  “They  told  us  they  ex¬ 
pected  the  systems  to  be  merged  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  they  hadn’t  begun  to  think 
of  what  that  would  involve.” 

For  example,  one  critical  Shell  system 
had  for  a  long  time  been  outsourced  to  a 
third-party  firm. 

“Someone  else  had  designed  it,  written 
it  and  was  providing  all  service  and  sup- 
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port.  Yet  no  one  had  taken  into  account 
that  these  very  important  systems  profes¬ 
sionals  didn’t  ‘belong’  to  Shell.  No  one 
was  sure  who  owned  what  or  who  would 
be  responsible  for  supporting  this  impor¬ 
tant  function  after  the  deal  went  through,” 
Zeitz  says. 

Issues  like  this  need  to  be  fully  investi¬ 
gated  ahead  of  time,  “otherwise  you  don’t 
know  if  the  IT  impact  is  going  to  be  $20 
million  or  $200  million,”  Zeitz  points  out. 
In  this  particular  case,  the  outsourcer’s 
contract  was  extended  until  the  new  IT 
division  could  evaluate  the  best  way  to 
proceed,  he  says. 

If  there’s  a  silver  lining  to  the  year  2000 
crisis  facing  every  company  in  the  world, 
it’s  that  “you  can’t  even  think  about  a  merg¬ 
er  or  acquisition  these  days  without  talk¬ 
ing  about  systems,”  Zeitz  says. 

“Because  of  year  2000,  IT  considera¬ 
tions  tend  to  come  up  much  earlier  than 
they  used  to,”  Ellison  says.  And  with 
mergers  and  acquisitions  so  common, 
CEOs  are  becoming  more  sophisticated 
about  involving  technologists  at  earlier 
stages  of  talks,  he  says. 

Rubin  recalls  being  called  into  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  his  CEO  and  one  other  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  when  Atochem  was  first 
considering  buying  out  Rolm  Haas’  share 
of  the  two  company’s  previously  joint  Plex¬ 
iglas  business,  AtoHaas. 

“They  said,  ‘Besides  us,  you  are  the  only 
person  who  knows  about  this,’  “  he  says. 
“They  told  me  that  IT  integration  issues 
would  affect  the  negotiating  posture  they 
took.”  Specifically,  since  Atochem  was  pur¬ 


chasing  only  the  product  line  and  relat¬ 
ed  sales  and  manufacturing  operations 
but  not  administrative  functions,  “we 
would  need  to  pay  Rohm  Haas  to  run 
the  on-going  systems  until  we  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  them  over.  So  the  IT  con¬ 
version  very  much  affected  the  economic 
sense  of  the  deal,”  Rubin  says. 

THE  GLOBAL  CUSTOMER 
Another  firm  that  seriously  considered 
the  IT  implications  is  Siemens  Nixdorf. 
In  fact,  a  big  challenge  for  the  merged 
entity  has  been  thinking  about  the  com¬ 
bined  IT  infrastructure  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  customer,  says  Knownow, 
who  was  directly  involved  with  the  as¬ 
sessment  phase  of  the  merger. 

“You  need  to  think  through  all  the  is¬ 
sues:  Is  the  product  being  ordered  from 
America?  Delivered  from  Europe?  Paid  for 
in  Europe  but  delivered  to  Asia?  All  these 
business  issues  are  really  IT  issues,”  he  says. 

In  order  to  get  the  entire  company  in 
sync,  Siemens  Nixdorf  made  a  huge  in¬ 
vestment  in  SAP  R/3,  which  was  chosen 
for  its  global  support  and  multilingual  ca¬ 
pabilities,  says  Knownow,  who  manages 
a  team  of  several  hundred  IT  profession¬ 
als  implementing  SAP  throughout  the 
world.  Previously,  the  two  companies  each 
had  different  legacy  systems  that  are  still 
being  phased  out. 

Even  now,  the  process  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  two  such  immense  IT  organiza¬ 
tions  is  ongoing,  Knownow  says.  “At  the 
same  time  that  you  are  trying  to  make 
these  big  changes  in  the  technological  in- 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  SIEMENS 
NIXDORF  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS.  INC.'S  APPLICATION 
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frastructure,  the  market  is  changing,  your 
customers  are  changing.  You  have  to  stay 
on  top  of  all  of  that,”  he  says. 

As  with  any  IT  initiative,  communi¬ 
cating  clearly  with  users  is  a  critical  issue. 
Only  in  an  international  merger  or  ac¬ 
quisition,  it’s  complicated  by  linguistic 
and  cultural  differences,  says  Sean  Magee, 
director  of  international  information  sys¬ 
tems  at  Lanier  Worldwide,  Inc.  in  Atlanta. 

Magee  is  stationed  in  Brussels  for  the 
next  12  months  to  oversee  the  IT  inte¬ 
gration  of  Lanier’s  recent  acquisition  of 
Agfa-Gavaert  Group’s  copier  business, 
which  is  based  in  Belgium. 

“With  some  cultures,  people  prefer  to 
be  very  direct.  They  tend  to  have  a  low 
tolerance  for  ambiguity  and  a  high  toler- 
Continued  on  page  14 


TWO  GERMAN  FIRMS,  MERGED 
IN  THE  EARLY  1 990s 


STRATEGY:  SAP  R/3  IS  BEING 
IMPLEMENTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  MERGED 
COMPANIES  TO  SYNCHRONIZE  BUSINESS 
PROCESSES.  PREVIOUSLY,  THE  TWO 
COMPANIES  EACH  HAD  DIFFERENT  LEGACY 
SYSTEMS  THAT  ARE  STILL  BEING 
PHASED  OUT. 


COMMENT:  "AT  THE  SAME  TIME  THAT  YOU 
ARE  TRYING  TO  MAKE  THESE  BIG  CHANGES 
IN  THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  INFRASTRUCTURE, 
THE  MARKET  IS  CHANGING,  YOUR 
CUSTOMERS  ARE  CHANGING.  YOU  HAVE 
TO  STAY  ON  TOP  OF  ALL  OF  THAT." 

-  ANDREAS  MEYER  KNOWNOW 
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“IT  TENDS  TO  BE  THE  EAST 
THING  PEOPLE  THINK  OE 
WHEN  [MERGER]  TALKS 
BEGIN.  YET  THERE  ARE  TREMENDOUS  TECH¬ 
NOLOGY  IMPLICATIONS  TO  MOVING  INTO  NEW 
MARKETS,  ACQUIRING  NEW  PRODUCTS  OR 
GETTING  ACCESS  TO  NEW  CUSTOMERS.” 

-  MIKE  GRANT,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  STRATEGIC  INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY  PRACTICE,  A.  T.  KEARNEY  IN  DALLAS. 


Continued  from  page  12 
ance  for  conflict,”  Magee  says. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  cultures  tend 
to  have  “very  low  tolerance”  for  outright 
conflict  and  a  high  respect  for  honor  and 
“saving  face,”  he  says.  This  plays  out  in 
the  IT  realm  in  many  ways,  Magee  says. 
“I  was  recently  told  by  an  Italian  manag¬ 
er,  ‘I’d  like  a  little  time  to  consider  this 
proposal,’  and  what  he  was  saying  was, 
‘absolutely  not,’  ”  Magee  says.  “You  learn 
that  in  some  cultures,  saying  that  a  pro¬ 
posal  sounds  ‘interesting’  is  a  way  of  say¬ 
ing,  ‘no  way.’  ” 

Magee  calls  Lanier’s  acquisition  of  Agfa 
“a  terrific  marriage”  because  of  the  syner¬ 
gies  of  the  two  formerly  separate  compa¬ 
nies’  copier  manufacturing,  sales  and  leas¬ 
ing  operations.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  the 
IT  aspects  aren’t  complicated.  For  starters, 
although  Lanier  has  traditionally  had  a 
strong  centralized  philosophy  for  all  en¬ 
terprisewide  applications,  it  is  modifying 
that  stance  as  it  consolidates  former  Agfa 
sites  into  its  operations. 

“The  Agfa  people  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany  were  very  clear  that  having  to 
use  a  single  supplier  globally  for  PC  ac¬ 
quisitions  would  not  work  for  them,” 


Magee  says.  He  eventually  decided  they 
were  right;  it  was  too  difficult  to  specify 
exact  vendors,  let  alone  model  numbers, 
across  all  countries  the  new  Lanier/ Agfa 
business  would  be  operating  in.  Not  only 
did  availability  vary,  but  so  did  price  and 
the  quality  of  support  provided. 

So  although  desktop  technical  specifi¬ 
cations  were  standardized  —  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  PC  with  certain  size  drive,  for  exam¬ 
ple  —  each  country  is  free  to  choose  the 
vendor  they  deem  the  best  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  source  of  the  product. 

Indeed,  for  many  multinationals,  local 
IT  relationships  could  be  very  difficult  to 
disentangle.  “Local  information  technol¬ 
ogy  providers  have  been  very  good  at  pro¬ 
viding  specific  solutions  to  specific  offices 
in  specific  countries,”  Grant  points  out. 
“It  can  be  difficult  to  reconcile  these  lo¬ 
cal  relationships  with  an  IT  strategy  that 
transcends  borders  and  language.” 

Some  of  that  is  practical.  Laws  and  reg¬ 
ulations  can  vary  from  region  to  region, 
much  less  from  country  to  country.  And 
differences  in  tax,  import,  export  and  oth¬ 
er  laws  can  dramatically  affect  operations. 

In  the  U.S.,  for  example,  Lanier  is  mov¬ 
ing  ahead  with  an  enterprisewide  People- 


Soft  system  installation  but  is  holding  back 
in  Europe  until  the  French  government 
finishes  revising  its  tax  code  -  which  won’t 
happen  until  June  1,  1999.  “We’ll  need 
to  be  certain  that  the  vendor  we’ve  select¬ 
ed  will  be  able  to  support  that,”  he  says. 

Many  multinational  CIOs  point  out 
that  perhaps  the  biggest  overlooked  issue 
involves  the  user  communities  affected  by 
the  merger  or  acquisition.  Not  only  are 
there  enormous  training  and  support  is¬ 
sues  as  the  underlying  technology  infra¬ 
structure  is  modified  or  replaced,  but  these 
technological  changes  are  often  just  sur¬ 
face  reflections  of  the  massive  process 
changes  that  are  simultaneously  occurring. 

For  instance,  it  takes  just  as  many 
financial  analysts  as  systems  analysts  to 
make  sure  that  two  massive  accounting 
systems  are  successfully  combined  at  In¬ 
gram  Micro,  Inc.  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  says 
Dave  Carlson,  chief  technology  officer  at 
the  high-tech  distribution  giant.  Ingram, 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  a  global  acqui¬ 
sition  spree,  has  developed  a  methodolo¬ 
gy  that  makes  sure  pre-assessment, 
assessment  and  consolidation  teams  con¬ 
tain  business  and  technology  specialists. 

“It  takes  continuous  monitoring  of  your 
users  for  this  to  work,”  Knownow  says. 
After  all,  he  still  spends  60%  of  his  time 
on  the  road,  mostly  dealing  with  end-user 
issues  in  Town  Hall-type  meetings  specif¬ 
ically  designed  to  ease  the  transition  to  the 
new  way  of  doing  business.  More  than 
that,  he  says,  do  whatever  it  takes  to  en¬ 
sure  everyone  buys  in  to  the  new  order. 
Knownow  recalls  one  meeting  at  a  300- 
employee  site  where  he  literally  put  up 
some  key  IT  initiatives  for  a  vote.  “The 
employees  themselves  defined  the  goals 
and  the  strategies  for  the  site,  and  they 
made  themselves  personally  accountable 
for  it.  Otherwise,  you  will  not  succeed.” 
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DISTRIBUTOR  GOBBLES  UP 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESSES, 
WITHOUT  IT  INDIGESTION 


BY  ALICE  LAPLANTE 
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fare  July,  and  Dave  Carlson  has  just 
back  to  southern  California  after 
yet  another  trip  to  Paris.  This  marks  his 
57th  visit  to  Europe  in  an  IT  career  that 
spans  nearly  three  decades. 

He’ll  be  crossing  international  bound¬ 
aries  again  within  weeks  to  Chile  or  Sin¬ 
gapore  or  Brussels  —  wherever  his  em¬ 
ployer,  Ingram  Micro,  Inc.,  needs  him. 
These  days,  his  presence  is  more  likely  to 
be  required  overseas  than  domestically,  as 
Ingram  Micro  pursues  a  furious  growth- 
through-acquisition  strategy  that  shows 
no  sign  of  abating. 

Ingram  Micro,  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  is 
the  world’s  largest  wholesale  distributor 
of  technology  products  and  services.  It 
rang  up  $16.5  billion  in  sales  in  fiscal  1997 
and  operates  facilities  in  31  countries. 

The  company  has  a  history  of  growing 
through  acquisition,  but  the  past  19 
months  have  been  extraordinary  by  any 
standards.  “We  used  to  do  maybe  one  or 
two  conversions  [of  acquired  facilities]  per 
year,”  Carlson  says.  “Now  we’re  doing  six 
times  that  number.” 

The  strength  of  Ingram  Micro’s  global 
acquisition  strategy?  An  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  centralized  approach  to  enterprise 
systems  management,  Carlson  says. 

“Our  philosophy  is  that  every  site 
worldwide  runs  on  the  same  core  infor¬ 
mation  system,”  he  says. 

At  the  heart  of  this  is  a  pricing  and  in¬ 
ventory  management  system  that  any  In¬ 
gram  Micro  customer  can  search  to  find 
the  nearest  —  or  cheapest  —  source  of  a 
product,  no  matter  what  country  it’s  in. 


The  backbone  of  Ingram  Micro’s  glob¬ 
al  acquisition  strategy  is  its  suite  of  core 
applications,  called  IMpulse,  which  offers 
real-time  information  exchange  between 
all  Ingram  Micro  internal  operations,  its 
customers  and  its  product  manufacturers. 

The  system  includes  a  World  Wide  Web 
site,  a  Web-based  electronic  purchasing 
system,  an  automated  fax-response  system 
and  a  plethora  of  integration  tools  that 
allow  resellers  to  electronically  connect 
with  the  Ingram  Micro  inventory  data¬ 
base  in  real  time. 

IMpulse  runs  on  two  CICS  mainframes 
that  connect  to  more  than  30,000  servers 
and  desktop  computers  worldwide  via  an 
ANS-based  global  wide-area  network. 
Several  client/server  applications  built  us¬ 
ing  Oracle  Corp.  databases  and  Power¬ 
Builder  front  ends  surround  and  support 
this  basic  system,  Carl¬ 
son  says. 

And  Ingram  Micro 
has  got  the  acquisition 
process  down  to  a  sci¬ 
ence.  Once  a  general 
letter  of  intent  has 
been  signed  with  the 
target  company,  Carl¬ 
son  sends  in  a  “pre¬ 
assessment”  team  of 
IT  professionals  to 
make  initial  determi¬ 
nations  as  to  how 
long,  and  how  com¬ 
plicated,  the  conver¬ 
sion  to  the  core  In¬ 
gram  Micro  systems 
will  take.  Then  a  full 
of 


eight  or  nine  Ingram  people  is  sent  for  a 
week.  That  team  comprises  IT  workers 
and  business  specialists  who  analyze  the 
business  processes  of  the  company  in  ques¬ 
tion.  They  compile  the  official  “conver¬ 
sion  plan,”  which  considers  the  specific 
legal,  regulatory,  tax  and  operational  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  company  in  question. 

Finally,  a  full  conversion  and  business 
integration  team  —  which  includes  the 
members  of  the  assessment  team  and  ad¬ 
ditional  systems  and  business  analysts  — 
move  in  and  actually  convert  the  acquired 
company’s  information  assets. 

Of  course,  problems  arise,  such  as  mov¬ 
ing  the  acquired  company’s  inventory 
records  into  the  IMpulse  system.  “Because 
there  are  so  many  different  definitions  of 
cost,  we  need  local  business  expertise  to 
analyze  the  acquired  company’s  practices 
and  definitions  and  convert  them  to  In¬ 
gram’s  own,”  Carlson  says.  International- 
specific  issues  that  arise  involve  local  val¬ 
ue-added  taxes  and  other  taxes  specific  to 
a  particular  country  or  region,  he  says. 

Carlson  says  it  is  essential  to  have  non- 
IT  people  involved  in  all  aspects  of  the 
conversion.  “You  need  people  who  really 
understand  the  business  processes  and 
financial  books  of  the  company  in  ques¬ 
tion,”  he  says.  IT  determines  how  to  con¬ 
vert  data  into  the  global  IMpulse  system, 
but  the  business  experts  “are  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  sure  we  understand  the 
local  way  things  work,”  he  says. 


assessment  team 
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FOR  THIS  DUO,  INTEGRATION 
WILL  SAVE  THOUSANDS  BY  2000 


"THE  KEY  IS 
TO  MAKE  IT  Of 

COMPANY  AS 

Quickly  as 

POSSIBLE.”  - 
JOSEPH  TUCCI 
CEO  AND 
CHAIRMAN 
AT  WANG 


BY  CHRISTINE  STA1T1 

Back  in  the  1 980s,  a  word  processor  com¬ 
pany  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  battling  a  type¬ 
writer  company  in  Ivrea,  Italy,  to  become 
the  king  of  technology  as  we  know  it. 

But  like  many  of  their  monolithic,  now 
mostly  defunct,  competitors,  both  com¬ 
panies  came  limping  into  the  ‘90s,  stung 
respectively  by  a  shakeout  in  the  U.S.  mini¬ 
computer  market  and  a  shakedown  in  Ital¬ 
ian  public  finance. 

So  the  history  buffs  were  somewhat 
stunned  last  September,  when  Wang  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.,  now  in  Billerica,  Mass., 
and  also  known  as  Wang  Global,  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  acquire  Olsy,  Olivetti 
SpA’s  IT  services  division.  Wang  paid  $390 
million  for  the  subsidiary.  Olivetti  received 
an  18.6%  share  of  Wang. 

The  deal  gives  Wang,  now  a  network 
and  integration  services  company,  a  strong 
presence  in  Europe  to  complement  its  ex¬ 
isting  offerings  in  the  U.S.  and  Asia.  It 
gives  Olivetti  money  to  focus  on  its  oth¬ 


er  interest,  the  capital-intensive  telecom¬ 
munications  market.  Although  based  in 
the  U.S.,  Wang  has  a  European  head¬ 
quarters  in  London  and  data  centers  in 
the  U.S.,  Australia  and  Belgium. 

Managing  the  integration  of  his  com¬ 
pany’s  former  rival  is  Joseph  Tucci,  CEO 
and  chairman  of  Wang,  and  an  old  pro  at 
mergers  and  acquisitions. 

Where  other  CEOs  scratch  their  heads, 
Tucci  reaches  for  the  Wang  mergers  and 
acquisitions  template  —  a  plan  of  proce¬ 
dures  that  he  has  developed  from  experi¬ 
ence:  “The  key  to  integrating  an  acquired 
company  is  to  absolutely  make  it  one  com¬ 
pany  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  we’re  pur¬ 
suing  that  here  at  the  speed  of  light.” 

He  says  CEOs  and  information  systems 
managers  should  start  planning  when  the 
merger  is  announced  —  well  before  plans 
are  final.  “If  you  wait  too  long,  you  lose 
momentum,  he  says. 

Tucci’s  second  rule  is  to  use  meritocra¬ 
cy  as  the  sole  criterion  when  awarding  top 
management  positions.  “The  best  people, 
whoever  they  are  and  wherever  they  come 
from,  get  the  jobs,”  he  says. 

The  deal  was  final  in  March  this  year. 
“Within  two  weeks  after  we  owned  the 
business,  we  had  a  strategy  for  what  we 
were  going  to  do  and  not  going  to  do,  all 
over  the  world,”  he  says. 

The  company  is  moving  just  as  fast  on 
its  information  systems  integration.  Olsy’s 
main  systems  fall  into  two  categories:  op¬ 
erational/financial  and  service/delivery. 

The  Olsy  operational  systems,  which 
Olivetti  had  outsourced  to  Serna  Group 
PLC  for  processing,  needed  some  work, 
Tucci  says.  The  company  decided  to  move 
these  applications  to  an  SAP  R/3  platform, 
which  Wang  already  uses.  This  solved  two 
problems:  updating  old  systems  and  head¬ 


ing  off  a  year  2000  disaster  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  records.  “SAP  is  already  year  2000 
compliant,”  Tucci  explains,  “so  we  bypass 
that  problem  entirely  before  we  get  there.” 

Along  with  the  physical  integration, 
Wang  needed  to  tweak  its  SAP  profile  to 
accommodate  Olsy’s  business.  The  whole 
process  has  taken  a  combined  Wang/ Olsy 
team  five  months  to  complete  and  is 
now  in  the  testing  phase,  says  Cormac 
O’Reilly,  chief  information  officer  at 
Wang.  A  trial  rollout  is  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  in  October  in  Italy,  the  U.K.  and  the 
U.S.,  with  an  aggressive  18-country  roll¬ 
out  in  the  first  quarter  of  2000. 

Integrating  the  two  systems,  at  a  cost 
of  $50  million,  has  provided  significant 
savings  to  the  company  through  economies 
of  scale,  O’Reilly  says.  “Our  early  analy¬ 
sis  is  that  the  SAP  cost  per  user  will  drop 
from  $9,000  per  year  to  $2,000  when  in¬ 
tegration  is  complete,”  he  says. 

AGAINST  THE  GRAIN 
Wang  is  taking  a  somewhat  unorthodox 
approach  to  the  service/delivery  systems. 
The  company  will  port  these  systems  twice 
in  the  next  five  to  seven  years,  a  plan  that 
Tucci  defends.  “We  thought  it  was  way 
too  risky  to  port  both  [types  of  systems] 
over  at  the  same  time,”  especially  in  light 
of  the  coming  millennium.  “Porting  the 
operational  systems  to  SAP  will  take  out 
a  lot  of  administrative  costs,  which  are  way 
too  high  at  Olsy.  The  service/delivery  sys¬ 
tems  are  homegrown,  but  they’re  newer 
and  really  quite  good.” 

For  now,  Wang  will  integrate  the  cur¬ 
rent  Olsy  delivery  systems  into  the  exist¬ 
ing  Wang  setup,  finishing  the  year  2000 
compliance  work  that  Olivetti  already 
started.  Wang  was  already  planning  to  mi¬ 
grate  its  service/delivery  systems  from  Unix 
to  a  Windows  NT  client/server  platform. 
The  Olsy  systems  will  become  a  part  of 
that  migration,  and  the  whole  project 
should  be  completed  sometime  after  2001 . 

And  what  would  company  founder  Dr. 
An  Wang  say  now?  “I  think  both  founders 
would  look  down  and  say,  “This  sure  is  a 
different  company.’  ”  Tucci  says.  “But  I’m 
sure  both  of  them  would  approve.” 


STAITI  IS  A  FREELANCE  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
BUSINESS  WRITER.  SHE  LIVES  IN  ROME. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


HOW  TO  SABOTAGE 

A  MULTICULTURAL 

MERGER?  “1  Gl\| ORE  IT” 


BY  STAN  LEPEAK 


"Bigger  is  better"  is  a  near-universal  truism  in  today's  economy. 
In  fact,  mergers  and  acquisitions  volume  around  the  world  will 
reach  $2.5  trillion  by  year's  end.  But  most  merger/acquisition 
efforts  fail  to  deliver  anticipated  benefits  in  a  timely  fashion. 
Too  many  companies  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  merging 
the  IT  systems  and  organizations  —  difficulties  that  are  muli- 
plied  when  the  companies  involved  are  multinationals  of 
different  nationalities. 

A  parade  of  multinationals  has 
pursued  mergers  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  increased  shareholder 
value,  improved  customer  inti¬ 
macy,  greater  economies  of  scale 
or  consistent  global  services.  Look 
at  Citicorp/Travelers,  ATEtT/TCI, 

Daimler-Benz/Chrysler.  Yet,  IT 
integration  delays  caused  several 
well-publicized  mishaps.  Disparate 
IT  systems  will  also  cause  delays 
for  global  telecommunication  and 
financial  services  companies  hop¬ 
ing  to  broaden  their  product 
offerings  via  a  merger. 

One  way  to  address  these  poten¬ 
tial  pitfalls  is  through  expanded 
due  diligence,  performed  by  qualified  individuals  (not  accoun¬ 
tants,  bankers  or  lawyers).  The  process  must  focus  on  the 
following  areas: 

■  ALIGNMENT:  How  well  does  the  IT  group  support  users' 
needs?  Do  IT  and  users  "get  along?”  Is  the  IT  group  viewed  as 
a  partner?  A  cost  center?  A  liability? 

■  ORGANIZATIONAL  MODEL:  What  is  the  degree  of  central¬ 
ization/decentralization?  What  is  the  reporting  structure  and 
degree  of  unit  autonomy? 

■  HUMAN  CAPITAL:  Is  there  a  skills  inventory?  Are  staff  skills 
competitive  and  aligned  with  users'  needs? 

■  SYSTEMS  MATURITY:  Is  systems  functionally  competitive? 

Are  applications  at  current  releases?  Year  2000  compliant? 

■  PLANNING/GOVERNANCE:  Do  formal  IT  strategies  and  archi¬ 
tecture  exist?  Are  chargeback  mechanisms  and  service-level 
agreements  in  place? 

■  GLOBAL  VARIANCES:  Is  a  global  perspective  apparent  in  the 
IT  organizational  and  technical  variables?  For  instance,  report¬ 
ing/decision-making  hierarchies,  staff  autonomy,  employment 
rules  and  work  habits,  as  well  as  systems  compatibility  and 
standards. 


Once  this  more  granular  due  diligence  is  completed,  organiza¬ 
tions  should  map  the  findings,  identify  gaps  and  ascertain  their 
relative  importance.  It  is  then  possible  to  explore  various  orga¬ 
nizational  models  and  their  associated  strengths/weaknesses, 
estimate  integration  costs  and  time  frames  and  construct  a  list 
of  the  most  serious  integration  roadblocks.  Keep  these  impor¬ 
tant  points  in  mind: 

■  MERGERS  OF  EQUALS  DON'T  WORK:  One  group  must  lead 
the  overall  effort.  Democracy  has  its  place,  but  not  in  many  as¬ 
pects  of  business  and  IT. 

■  CULTURE  CONFLICT  CAN  KILL: 
Culture  politics  (staff  interaction 
norms,  different  legal  and  cultural 
staffing  standards)  can  wreak 
havoc  in  a  merger.  This  has  been 
strongly  evidenced  in  the  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  industry. 

■  STAFF  ATTRITION  IS  INEVITABLE: 
Good  staff  will  leave,  and  dead- 
wood  will  remain,  especially  if  the 
transition  drags  on  without  clear 
goals.  This  necessitates  retraining 
and  reskilling  programs. 

■  BIGGER  ISN'T  ALWAYS  BETTER: 
Often,  the  smaller,  more  nimble  IT 
group  will  have  a  more  innovative 
approach  to  IT's  usage. 

■  SENIOR  MANAGEMENT  SUPPORT  AND  DIRECTION  IS 
NEEDED:  IT  groups  must  understand  management's  direction  or 
risk  setting  conflicting  goals. 

■  BUSINESS/USER  NEEDS  MUST  DRIVE  IT  PLANNING:  The  new 
IT  group's  structure,  focus  and  expertise  must  support  key  busi¬ 
ness  processes.  IT  groups  must  then  educate  management  on 
the  potential  IT-related  consolidation  challenges.  That  effort 
must  start  before  a  merger/acquisition  effort  is  under  way. 

Finally,  companies  should  consider  whether  a  merger/ 
acquisition  is  the  best  way  to  achieve  its  business  goals. 

Partnerships,  alliances,  "virtual"  organizations  or  "keiretsu" 
arrangements  are  viable  alternatives.  Integration  demands  are 
still  formidable,  but  primarily  from  the  technical,  not  cultural, 
perspective. 

And  each  can  retain  greater  flexibility  and  nimbleness.  That  is 
especially  important,  in  case  it  turns  out 
that  bigger  is  not  better. 

f'*  #*[  ; 
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millions  of  online  financial  transactions  every  day. 
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ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  E-BUSINESS? 
(YOUR  CUSTOMERS  ARE.) 


To  learn  how  to  put  the  latest  e-business  solutions  from  IBM  to  work  for  you 

visit  www.ibm.com/e-business 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet™ 


IBM,  the  e-business  logo  and  Solutions  tor  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  ot  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries,  ©  1998  IBM  Corp. 
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Internet  buying  standard  took  a  while 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  43 


cit  from  Epic  Systems  Corp.  in  Madison, 
^is.,  have  helped  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
programming  woes  for  Boise  Cascade, 
vhich  has  a  homegrown  electronic  sys- 
em  for  processing  customer  orders. 

Analysts  said  more  companies,  partic- 
tlarly  on  the  buying  side,  are  likely  to 
urn  to  packaged  software  from  compa- 
ties  such  as  Ariba  Technologies,  Inc., 
Commerce  One,  Inc.,  IBM,  Microsoft 
iorp.  and  Netscape  Communications 
lorp.  But  the  vendors’  OBI-compliant  of- 
erings  just  started  to  hit  the  market. 

United  Technologies  Corp.  has  been  a 
nember  of  the  OBI  Consortium  for 
ome  time  and  would  like  to  implement 
he  standard.  But  the  Hartford,  Conn.- 
>ased  manufacturer  has  outsourced  to 
BM  $6  billion  of  the  annual  purchasing 
hat  isn’t  related  to  its  manufacturing 
'usiness,  and  IBM  didn’t  have  an  OBI- 
ompliant  offering  on  the  buying  side. 
We’re  waiting  for  IBM  to  take  the  next 
nove,”  said  Daniel  O’Malley,  manager  of 
lurchasing  at  United  Technology’s  Re- 
earch  Center  in  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Among  user  companies,  suppliers  are 
till  waiting  for  buyers  to  get  up  to 
peed,  and  vice  versa.  Both  potentially 
tand  to  benefit  from  OBI.  A  buying 
ompany  will  be  able  to  place  orders 
vith  a  selling  company  without  having 
o  host  the  supplier  catalog  on  its  in- 
ranet  or  make  proprietary  adjustments 
j  its  procurement  software. 

Some  suppliers,  such  as  Boise  Cas- 
ade  and  Office  Depot,  Inc.,  have  been 
nanaging  business  rules  and  approval 
irocesses  for  customers  who  don’t  want 
he  hassle  or  expense  of  setting  up  an 
nternet  purchasing  system.  If  they 
ould  off-load  that  management  to  cus- 

Inline  mortgages 
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mders,  E-Loan  is  a  mortgage  broker 
hat  actually  processes  the  mortgage 
pplication  and  earns  a  fee  for  each 
ransaction. 

Key  to  E-Loan’s  strategy  is  E-Track,  a 
ombination  document  management 
nd  workflow  system  designed  to  auto- 
nate  much  of  the  paper-pushing  and 
elephoning  now  needed  to  close  a  mort¬ 
age,  said  E-Loan’s  president,  Janina 
‘awlowski. 

For  example,  the  software  automat- 
:ally  sends  E-mail  that  tells  customers 
bout  the  status  of  their  mortgage  appli- 
ation  and  recommends  the  best  deals 
ar  borrowers. 

The  Web-based  service  works  well  for 
elatively  straightforward  mortgages, 
uch  as  when  a  good  credit  risk  takes  out 

conventional  mortgage  on  a  home, 
Pawlowski  said.  But  human  interaction 
is  still  needed  for  more  complex  cases, 
such  as  a  second  mortgage  or  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  has  bad  credit,  she  said.  □ 


tomers  —  as  OBI  would  allow  —  that 
would  lessen  their  load. 

Digital  certificates  are  a  key  to  OBI 
working  well.  They  can  store  more  infor¬ 
mation  —  organization,  job  title,  pur¬ 


chasing  authority  —  than  a  simple  user 
name/password  authentication  mecha¬ 
nism  allows.  Buying  companies  can 
maintain  the  user  profiles  in  one  place, 
and  if  they  choose  to  deal  with  many 


suppliers  over  the  Internet,  they  won’t 
have  to  change  the  profiles  on  a  supplier- 
by-supplier  basis. 

However,  acceptance  of  digital  certifi¬ 
cates  has  lagged  because  of  the  cost  of 
issuing  them,  the  complexity  of  manag¬ 
ing  them  and  problems  with  interopera¬ 
tion,  said  Roy  Satterthwaite,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
“Certificates  just  haven’t  taken  off  as 
expected,”  he  said.  □ 


You  use  the  same  NIC  in  your  $15,000  server 
that  you  use  in  your  $2,000  PC?? 


Maybe  we  should  talk  about  this 


"•■  "  '■•I  SCoK  tfW  urn  lov’d..  .iihI  I. tin'll  ink  .ire  n*K«steiotl. 
j3i 'ohi  ■•.Corpor.Ui«M>'.  Olfort/js  good  in  the  IIS  an^l  (  .iii.k i.i  only. 
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3Com  Server  Networking 

All  NICs  are  not  created  equal. 
When  connecting  a  mission  critical 
server  to  your  network,  you  need  a 

T he  Fast  EtherLink®  10/100 


Server  NIC 


Self-Healing  Drivers. 
Resilient  Server  Links. 
Lifetime  Limited  Warranty. 


{  Buy  two  Fast  EtherLink  Server  NICs  for  just  $139!  | 

1-888-906-3COM,  ext.  130. 

NIC  that  won’t  let  your  server  link 
fail.  One  that  can  solve  problems 
before  they  start.  One  with  redun¬ 
dant  connections.  In  short  -  a  3Com' 
Server  NIC.  Only  3Com  Server  NICs 
feature  Self-Healing  Drivers,  making 
unexpected  failures  a  thing  of  the 
past.  And  with  Resilient  Server  Links, 
you’ve  got  maximum  server  uptime. 
It’s  all  part  of  the  3Com  complete 
server  networking  solution,  backed 
by  a  lifetime  limited  warranty. 

Glad  we  had  this  talk. 
Visit  www.3co m . com/s e rvern ic/cw 
for  more  information  on  3Com 
Server  NICs,  or  call  us  at 
1-888-906-3COM,  ext  243. 


More  connected. 
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Downstream  transfer  rates 
of  access  technologies 


Modem  56K  bit/sec. 


Cable 

modem 

500K to 

30M  bit/sec. 

ISDN 

56K  to 

128K  bit/sec. 

Satellite 

400K  bit/sec. 

XDSL 

1.5M  to 

9M  bit/sec. 

Source:  Walsh-Lowe  &  Associates,  Inc., 

Hoboken,  N.J. 

Cisco  makes  S157M  bid 

Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  will 
acquire  wireless  technology 
vendor  Clarity  Wireless  Corp. 
in  Belmont,  Calif.,  for  $157 
million.  Clarity  provides 
microwave  systems  designed 
to  work  in  obstructed  envi¬ 
ronments,  said  San  Jose, 
Calif.-based  Cisco.  Cisco  has 
been  a  minority  investor  in 
privately  held  Clarity.  The 
acquisition  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  November. 

Excite  upgrades  E-mail 

Redwood  City,  Calif.-based  Ex¬ 
cite,  Inc.  last  week  said  it  will 
use  Software.com’s  InterMail 
messaging  platform  to  pro¬ 
vide  E-mail  service  to  millions 
of  users,  starting  this  fall.  Ex¬ 
cite  launched  its  free  World 
Wide  Web  mail  service  last 
fill,  but  the  deal  will  let  the 
company  upgrade  the  func¬ 
tionality  of  that  service,  offi¬ 
cials  said.  Excite  was  attract¬ 
ed  to  InterMail’s  ability  to 
scale  to  millions  of  users  and 
its  customizable  interface,  the 
company  said.  Software.com 
is  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Simultaneous  queries 

Dataware  Technologies,  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  last 
week  announced  Dataware  II 
Knowledge  Query  Server, 
which  lets  users  simultane¬ 
ously  query  multiple  data 
sources  such  as  Notes  data¬ 
bases,  internal  and  external 
Web  sites  and  document 
management  systems.  It  re¬ 
turns  results  in  a  merged  list. 
Pricing  starts  at  $9,500  for 
500  end-user  licenses. 
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Keep  a  tighter  fid 
on  network  traffic 


Tailoring  apps  to  data  needs  and  using  cache  engines  can  help 


By  Bob  Wallace 


although  bandwidth  is  plenti¬ 
ful  and  increasingly  less  expen¬ 
sive  on  campus  networks,  IS 
managers  still  find 
that  wide-area  net¬ 
work  capacity  car¬ 
ries  a  big  price  tag  and  isn’t 
available  in  wide  enough  pipes, 
which  creates  bottlenecks. 

Savvy  information  systems 
managers  are  crafting  strategies 
to  deal  with  that  age-old  prob¬ 
lem.  They  include  developing 
more  bandwidth-efficient  appli¬ 
cations,  moving  away  from 
capacity-hungry  protocols  and 


using  systems  to  cache  fre¬ 
quently  used  World  Wide  Web 
pages. 

The  problem  is  this:  LAN  and 
WAN  speeds  rarely  match  up. 

For  example,  most 
LANs  run  at  10M, 
16M  and  100M 
bit/sec.,  but  WAN  service  is 
available  at  only  1.544M  (Tl) 
and  45M  bit/sec.  speeds.  Al¬ 
though  affordable  for  large  cor¬ 
porations,  Tl  operates  at  only 
one-tenth  the  speed  of  an  Ether¬ 
net  LAN.  Worse  still,  many 
companies  go  with  sub-Tl 
speed  pipes  because  they  are 
cheaper. 


WAN 

STRATEGIES 


Jim  Fey  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  giving  pro¬ 
grammers  tips  on 
how  to  write  more  S 

z 

bandwidth-efficient  S 
applications.  3 

“Programmers  s 
have  to  consider 
Network,  page  48 


NetWare  5.0  features 
have  users  gushing 


E-mail  filter 
speeds  job 
placement 

By  Roberta  Fusaro 


citing  a  need  for  speed  —  and 
quality  —  some  IT  recruiters 
are  relying  on  a  new  E-mail 
notification  service  from  Info- 
works  USA  to  help  them  place 
candidates  in  the  highly  com¬ 
petitive  technology  job  market. 

Info  Agent,  from  Shrewsbury, 
N.J. -based  Infoworks,  an  elec¬ 
tronic  recruiting  service  focused 
on  information  technology, 
notifies  client  companies  via 
E-mail  when  the  site  receives  a 
resume  that  fits  a  client’s  search 
parameters. 

It  previously  took  recruiters 
about  30  minutes  to  go  through 
all  the  resumes  in  their  folder  at 
the  Infoworks  World  Wide  Web 
site.  Now  it  takes  about  30  sec¬ 
onds  to  respond  to  the  filtered 
E-mail,  company  officials  said. 

The  concept  of  having  filtered 
information  sent  via  E-mail  isn’t 
unique;  some  of  the  larger  In¬ 
ternet  job  sites,  such  as  Career- 
Mosaic  and  The  Monster  Board, 
have  tried  it,  said  Steve  Weiss- 
man,  an  analyst  at  Kinetic  In¬ 


Devon  Consulting's  Lisa 
Fraimow:  "This  is  daily  noti¬ 
fication  vs.  weekly” 

formation,  a  technology  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Waltham,  Mass. 
But  the  concept  hasn’t  often 
been  paired  with  a  niche  service 
such  as  that  offered  by  Info¬ 
works,  he  said. 

How  well  the  service  is 
accepted  depends  on  how  the 
manager  works,  Weissman  said. 
Some  people  check  their  E-mail 
more  routinely  than  they  access 
the  Internet,  he  said. 

“Having  stuff  land  in  your 
in-basket  [has  to  be]  a  big  ad¬ 
vantage  for  a  busy  manager,” 
he  said. 

InfoAgent  E-mail  already  has 
helped  streamline  the  search 
process  at  Devon  Consulting, 
Inc.,  said  Lisa  Fraimow,  Internet 

E-mail  filter,  page  48 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 


Novell,  inc.  is  scoring  a  three¬ 
pronged  hit  with  some  corpo¬ 
rate  users,  who  call  NetWare  5.0 
easier  to  use,  more  powerful 
and  more  scalable. 

“NetWare  5.0  is  all  about 
back-end  benefits,”  said  Jim 
Graham  Jr.,  manager  of  archi¬ 
tecture  at  Atlanta-based  Bell¬ 
South  Business  Systems,  Inc., 
which  is  slated  to  upgrade  to 
NetWare  5.0  on  80  servers  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  “This  is 
really  going  to  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  terms  of  administration 
and  reducing  complexity  and 
costs.” 

NetWare  5.0  shipped  two 
weeks  ago  with  a  slew  of  new 
features  and  functions,  includ¬ 
ing  an  updated  version  of  Nov¬ 
ell  Directory  Services  (NDS), 
native  TCP/IP  support  and  bun¬ 
dled  entry-level  versions  of  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.’s  Oracle8  database 


and  Novell’s  ZENworks  man¬ 
agement  utility. 

Several  users  said  that’s  just 
what  the  administrator  ordered. 

“Installing  NetWare  5.0  will 
really  cut  back  on  our  band¬ 
width  utilization,  and  that’s  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  us,”  said  Chris  McGuire, 
senior  network  administrator  at 
Birmingham,  Ala. -based  Com¬ 
pass  Bancshares,  Inc.,  which 
has  been  using  IPX,  Novell’s 
proprietary  bandwidth-heavy 
protocol  for  NetWare.  “Using 
TCP/IP  is  going  to  save  me 
bandwidth  and  the  administra¬ 
tive  time  it  took  to  manage  two 
separate  protocols.” 

McGuire,  who  said  it’s  about 
time  Novell  moved  NetWare 
into  the  TCP/IP  arena,  added 
that  once  the  servers  are  up¬ 
graded,  he  will  disable  IPX  and 
just  run  TCP/IP  —  the  standard 
Internet  protocol. 

NetWare  5.0,  page  48 


Novell's  updated  operating  system,  NetW  re  5.0,  is  impressing 
corporate  users  with  new  features  »M  Functions. 

Hers  are  some  of  them: 

►  An  updated  version  of  NDS 
*-  Native  TCP/IP 

►  Bundled  versions  of  OracleB  and  ZENworks 

►  Increased  scalability 

►  Updated  Java  Virtual  Machine 
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bandwidth  for  every  application 
they  write,”  said  Fey,  director  of 
strategic  technologies  at  PMI 
Mortgage  Co.  in  San  Francisco. 
“Focusing  on  where  the  [data 
collection]  function  happens 
and  factoring  in 
bandwidth  helps 
programmers  make 
good  decisions.” 

For  example,  when  a  remote 
user  accesses  a  full  database  of 
information  to  generate  a  re¬ 
port,  all  traffic  has  to  travel  over 
the  WAN.  But  if  the  application 
instructs  the  server  to  send  back 
only  the  pertinent  data,  “there’s 
a  very  minimal  impact  on  WAN 
bandwidth,”  Fey  explained. 

David  Stone  said  moving  to 
the  Internet  Protocol  helps  con¬ 
serve  WAN  capacity. 

“We’re  a  Novell  IPX  shop  and 
have  found  it’s  not  well-suited 
for  the  WAN  because  it  gener¬ 
ates  lots  of  protocol  overhead,” 


said  Stone,  IS  manager  at  ac¬ 
counting  firm  EideBailly  LLP  in 
Fargo,  N.D.  “It’s  not  very  effi¬ 
cient  because  devices  are  con¬ 
tinually  broadcasting  their 
whereabouts  over  the  network.” 

The  company  plans 
to  become  an  IP- 
only  shop  by  up¬ 
grading  to  Novell,  Inc.’s  Net¬ 
Ware  5.0,  he  added. 

George  Deyett  said  he  is  look¬ 
ing  to  Web  caching  as  a  way  to 
save  on  WAN  bandwidth. 

“Using  caching  engines  can 
cut  down  on  the  huge  amount 
of  ’net  traffic,”  said  Deyett, 
telecommunications  operations 
manager  at  camera  maker  Po¬ 
laroid  Corp.  in  Waltham,  Mass. 
With  Web  caching,  frequently 
accessed  pages  are  stored  on  a 
server  at  the  user  site  so  em¬ 
ployees  access  them  there 
rather  than  over  a  WAN  link,  he 
explained. 


WAN 

STRATEGIES 


Lotus  enhances 
ESuite,  connectivity 


NetWare  5.0 
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“That  will  enable  us  to  put  off 
upgrading  our  network  and 
buying  new  hardware,”  Mc¬ 
Guire  said.  “We’ll  get  more 
bandwidth,  put  off  a  really  big 
investment  and  still  continue  to 
function.” 

Dan  Kusnetzky,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  (I DC) 
in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  said  corporate 
users  have  been  asking  for 
TCP/IP  capabilities  for  several 
years  and  will  be  relieved  to  see 
them  in  NetWare  5.0.  IDC  is  a 
sister  company  to  Computer- 
world. 

“It  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
manage  an  environment  when 
you  have  two  protocol  stacks,” 
Kusnetzky  said.  “Many  times 
people  use  TCP/IP  to  talk  to 
their  servers  but  use  IPX  to 
communicate  from  a  client  to 
Unix  or  a  mainframe.  This  is 
going  to  make  it  much  easier 
on  the  [administrator].” 

)eff  Miller,  senior  enterprise 
network  engineer  at  the  Chica¬ 
go  Mercantile  Exchange,  called 
NetWare’s  native  TCP/IP  capa¬ 
bilities  “phenomenal"  but  added 
that  he  was  equally  impressed 
with  the  operating  system  in¬ 
stallation  process. 

“When  the  install  was  done, 
the  server  was  up  and  running,” 
Miller  said.  “It  picked  up  the 
drivers,  all  the  hardware,  the 
Ethernet  cards.  I  didn’t  have  to 


load  anything.  Before,  there  was 
always  so  much  more  to  do  af¬ 
ter  the  install.  Normally,  to  get  a 
server  up,  it  took  an  hour  to  two 
hours.  This  took  maybe  half  an 
hour.” 

Amid  all  the  gushing,  there 
were  a  few  complaints. 

One  gripe  was  that  Console 
One,  the  Java-based  administra¬ 
tion  tool,  is  pretty  thin  on  fea¬ 
tures.  “You  can  only  add  users 
and  the  NDS,”  McGuire  said. 
“You  can’t  administrate  Group- 
Wise,  DNS  or  DHTP.  They  said 
the  tool  would  be  there,  but 
they  never  said  what  would  be 
in  it,  I  guess.” 

And  Kusnetzky  said  that  al- 


E-mail  filter 
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strategy  manager  at  the  Wayne, 
Pa.-based  company.  Devon  has 
10  recruiters  and  matches  IT 
consultants  with  contracts  at 
Fortune  1,000  companies.  “This 
is  daily  notification  vs.  weekly,” 
she  said. 

The  service  lets  Fraimow  con¬ 
figure  it  so  that  E-mail  notifica¬ 
tions  are  sent  to  either  multiple 
recruiters  on  the  team  or  to  spe¬ 
cialists  in  certain  skills  areas. 

Fraimow  declined  to  say  what 
other  job  boards  she  had  used 
previously,  “but  the  ease  of  use 
and  quality  weren’t  there,”  she 
said. 

Infoworks  already  has  an  in- 
house  qualifying  process  for 


Deyett  is  an  advocate  of  prod¬ 
ucts  that  enable  users  to  initiate 
database  queries  and  receive 
only  screen  updates,  as  opposed 
to  an  entire  information  trans¬ 
fer,  over  the  WAN.  “Screen  up¬ 
dates  require  much  less  band¬ 
width  than  whole  transactions,” 
he  said. 

Leo  Esposito  has  found  that  a 
bandwidth  management  device 
from  start-up  Apogee,  Inc.  that 
let  him  switch  from  allocating 
WAN  costs  based  on  depart¬ 
ment  size  to  individual  employ¬ 
ees  has  helped  make  workers 
more  capacity-conscious. 

“Allocating  by  department 
head  count  didn’t  reward  any¬ 
one  for  being  efficient  or  punish 
anyone  for  being  inefficient,”  re¬ 
called  Esposito,  a  senior  vice 
president  at  Fidelity  Invest¬ 
ments,  Inc.  in  Boston.  “Now  we 
have  people  doing  things  like 
looking  at  compression  software 
and  re-architecting  some  appli¬ 
cations  to  make  things  more  ef¬ 
ficient.  We  had  told  people  they 
could  have  any  application  they 
wanted  as  long  as  they  were 
willing  to  pay  for  it.”  □ 


though  NetWare  is  a  good  up¬ 
grade  for  Novell’s  installed  base 
in  basically  the  file-and-print 
world,  it  still  isn’t  going  to  be  a 
big  buy  as  an  application  server. 

Version  5.0  brings  NetWare’s 
support  of  TCP/IP  up  to  par 
with  that  of  its  competitor,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Windows  NT. 
NetWare  also  has  a  strong  cen¬ 
tral  directory,  a  feature  that 
won’t  appear  in  NT  until  Ver¬ 
sion  5.0,  due  in  eight  to  12 
months.  NetWare  also  is  popu¬ 
lar  as  a  file-and-print  server,  a 
role  NT  also  serves,  although 
NT  is  considered  more  of  an  ap¬ 
plication  server  than  NetWare, 
analysts  said.  □ 


posting  a  resume  to  its  job  site, 
so  the  quality  of  candidates 
Devon  receives  is  high,  Fraim¬ 
ow  said.  “With  other  services, 
we  could  get  people  from  Tim¬ 
buktu.  The  subset  of  resumes 
that  you’re  getting  is  a  better 
match,”  she  said. 

Fraimow  said  she  isn’t  afraid 
of  losing  some  candidates  be¬ 
cause  the  service  filters  them 
out.  “You  can  always  go  into  the 
resume  database  and  do  a 
search  [manually].  And  you  can 
always  change  your  parame¬ 
ters,”  she  said. 

InfoAgent  costs  about  $7,500 
per  year.  Similar  Infoworks 
search  agents  for  job  seekers  — 
JobAgent  and  SearchAgent  — 
are  free  and  can  be  downloaded 
from  the  company’s  Web  site 
(www.it12j.com).  □ 


By  Jana  Sanchez-Klein, 

Nancy  Weil  and  Roberta  Fusaro 
Berlin 


there  were  the  expected  slew 
of  announcements  of  upgrades 
and  new  software  at  Lotusphere 
Europe  ’98  last  week,  including 
an  enhanced  version  of  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s  Java-based 
office  package  ESuite  and  its 
new  connectivity  products. 

Among  the  announcements 
was  a  30%  discount  for  cus¬ 
tomers  of  competing  messaging 
products  who  switch  to  Lotus 
Notes.  In  the  past  year,  the 
Cambridge,  Mass. -based  com¬ 
pany,  which  is  owned  by  IBM, 
has  concentrated  on  discounts 
and  easy  migration  tools  to 
move  users  of  its  own  legacy 
mail  systems  —  such  as 
Cc:Mail  and  IBM  OfficeVision 
and  Professional  Office  System 
—  to  Notes/Domino. 


Under  the  new  program,  cus¬ 
tomers  with  licenses  for  com¬ 
peting  products  could  buy  Notes/ 
Domino  for  $24  per  seat.  Users 
can  upgrade  to  future  versions 
of  Notes  during  the  first  year. 

On  the  new  product  front, 
Lotus  rolled  out  ESuite  Release 
1.5,  a  Java-based  software  pack¬ 
age  that  includes  an  E-mail 
client,  a  browser,  a  word  proces¬ 
sor,  a  spreadsheet,  a  calendar, 
an  address  book  and  presenta¬ 
tion  applets  with  a  shared  inter¬ 
face.  It  also  includes  the  ESuite 
DevPack,  designed  to  allow 
faster  development  of  interac¬ 
tive  intranet  and  extranet  appli¬ 
cations  using  ESuite  software. 

Release  1.5  works  with  the  ap¬ 
plication  development  tool 
Notes  Designer  for  Domino 
4.6.2  and  allows  developers  to 
create  applet  interfaces  using 
Notes  Designer.  The  upgrade 
improves  support  for  IBM’s 
VisualAge  for  Java  2.0  and 
Symantec  Corp.’s  Visual  Cafe 
2.5  development  tools,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lotus. 

Users  at  the  show  were  inter¬ 
ested,  but  noncommittal.  “We 
are  thinking  about  installing 


ESuite,  but  we  won’t  do  it  yet,” 
said  Kai  Probst,  an  information 
systems  manager  at  Daimler- 
Benz  AG.  “We  are  working  with 
Microsoft  Office  products  as  a 
standard  in  our  company.  We 
might  switch  [to  ESuite]  if  we 
are  sure  of  the  performance  and 
availability.  ...  It  is  a  possibility, 
but  not  this  year.” 

Mads  Bondo  Dydenborg,  an 
information  technology  develop¬ 
er  at  Novo  Nordisk  AS,  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  company  that  makes  in¬ 
sulin  and  detergent  enzymes, 
was  taking  home  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  copy  of  ESuite  for  a  trial  run. 

“The  little  I  know  about  it,  it 
seems  very  nice,”  he  said.  “I 
like  that  it  supports  JavaBeans. 
I  want  to  use  the  standards  I 
want.  I  want  choice  —  com¬ 
pared  with  Microsoft,  where  you 
are  stuck  with  their  inferior 
standards.  I  like  very  much  that 
the  applets  support  standards 

like  XML,  POP3,  IMAP _ 

We  are  looking  into  it.” 

Besides  ESuite  Release 
1.5,  Lotus  announced  an  ex¬ 
panded  multilingual  appli¬ 
cation  development  tool  de¬ 
signed  for  collaborative 
World  Wide  Web  applica¬ 
tions. 

“We  do  business  in  120 
countries,”  said  Web  devel¬ 
oper  Thomas  Kottene,  who 
works  at  Norsk  Hydro  ASA,  a 
Norwegian  agricultural,  light 
metals,  oil  and  gas  company. 
“Sometimes  a  manager  asks  me 
to  develop  an  intranet  page  in 
another  language.  The  great 
benefit  of  this  would  be  to  auto¬ 
mate  the  process  of  finding  the 
logic  behind  that  kind  of  devel¬ 
opment.” 

Another  Lotus  announce¬ 
ment  involved  new  connectors 
designed  to  help  transaction 
processing  systems  link  with 
transactional  data  in  Domino 
applications.  The  connectors  are 
available  for  relational  database 
management  and  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  (ERP)  systems. 

”We  are  at  the  end  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  process  for  ERP  solutions, 
and  we  have  to  connect  that 
ERP  to  our  Notes  environ¬ 
ment,”  said  Martijn  Balhuizen, 
a  data  communications  analyst 
at  Ballast  Nedan  International,  a 
construction  firm  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  “This  is  going  to  be  im¬ 
portant.”  □ 


Sanchez-Klein  and  Weil  write  for 
the  IDG  News  Service. 


"I  like  that  [ESuite]  supports 
JavaBeans.  I  want  to  use  the 

standards  I  want/' 

-  Mads  Bondo  Dydenborg, 
Novo  Nordisk 


SYSTIMAX'  SCS. 

Because  the  less  network  stress 

the  better 


Our  new  SYSTIMAX®  GigaSPEED™  copper  and  OptiSPEED™  fiber  Structured 
Connectivity  Solutions  (SCS)  deliver  the  bandwidth  relief  your  stressed  network  craves. 
They  cruise  along  starting  at  8x  the  top  speed  of  ordinary  systems  (even  faster  for 
fiber).  Both  are  compatible  with  Ethernet,  ATM  and  other  advanced  networks. 

And  are  backed  by  a  20-year  applications  warranty.  Making  the  inevitable  stress 
that  chokes  many  of  today's  networks  a  lot  less  inevitable. 

Ready  to  take  a  load  off  your  network  and  off  your  mind?  Relax.  Use  the  vast 
bandwidth  of  SYSTIMAX  SCS.  Call  1-800-344-0223  ext.  8011  for  more  information. 
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When  we  say  any  obstacle,  we're  not 
only  referring  to  disasters  such  as 
earthquakes,  floods  and  tornadoes,  but 
to  planned  backups  and  big  data  migra¬ 
tions  that  ordinarily  bring  business  to 

Business  Continuance 

a  standstill.  This  is  no  longer  the  case 
with  EMC  Enterprise  Storage,™  whose 
software  solutions  —including  EMC 
TimeFinder™  and  SRDF™  — keep  your  company 
running  no  matter  how  formidable 

solutions  that  help  you 

the  obstacle.  Among  other  things,  these 
products  allow  you  to  back  up  your  data 
anytime  and  prevail  in  the  "race  to 
sunrise."  Or  move  huge  volumes  of  data 
off  local  devices  to  new  storage  systems 

overcome  any  obstacle. 

thousands  of  miles  away,  all  without 
disrupting  core  business  operations. 

Call  1-800-424-EMC2,  ext.  303,  to  learn  more 
about  the  effect  EMC  can  have  on  the  obsta¬ 
cles  you  face.  Or  visit  us  at  www.EMC.com. 


EMC2 

The  Enterprise  Storage  Company 


ENTERA,  INC  has  announced  the  TeraNode 
E  series,  a  multiprotocol  Internet  cach¬ 
ing  node  for  Internet  traffic  management. 

The  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  company  says 
the  rack-mountable  hardware/software 
system  allows  caching  and  distribution 
of  multiple  standard  protocols  such  as 
Network  News  Transfer  Protocol,  Hyper¬ 
text  Transfer  Protocol  and  streaming  me¬ 


dia.  It  can  be  deployed  at  any  point  in 
the  network,  like  a  router  or  switch,  and 
has  an  open  application  programming 
interface  for  third-party  plug-ins. 

Pricing  starts  at  $10,000  for  systems 
with  30G  bytes  of  storage. 

Entera 

(925)  730-2200 
www.entera.com 


ONEBOX  NETWORKS,  INC.  has  announced 
the  ON-1000,  an  intranet/extranet  serv¬ 
er  that  combines  LAN  and  WAN  con¬ 
nectivity  in  one  box. 

The  Westlake  Village,  Calif.,  company 
says  the  box  combines  IP  routing,  multi¬ 
ple  WAN  links,  10/100  M  bit/sec.  Ether¬ 
net  LAN  routing,  firewall  security,  virtual 
private  networking  and  multiport  10/100 


M  bit/sec.  Ethernet  and  IP-VLAN  switch¬ 
ing.  It  can  accommodate  up  to  six  Pe¬ 
ripheral  Component  Interconnect  mod¬ 
ules,  and  a  base  system  includes  one 
router  port,  one  T1  port  and  support  for 
up  to  50  concurrent  users. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $5,995  to  $29,995. 
OneBox  Networks 
(805)  370-5858 
www.oneboxnetworks.com 

SHOMITI  SYSTEMS,  INC.  has  announced 

Portable  Surveyor  ($4,995),  a  LAN  analy¬ 
sis  tool  for  field  service  engineers  with 
CardBus-enabled  Windows  laptops. 

The  San  Jose,  Calif.,  company  says  the 
hardware/software  device  provides  error 
counters  and  can  capture  error  packets 
using  a  10/iooBaseT  CardBus  network 
interface.  It  supports  real-time  network 
and  application  layer  statistics  and  in¬ 
cludes  seven-layer  protocol  decodes  of 
more  than  150  network  protocols. 
Shomiti  Systems 
(408)  437-3940 
www.shomiti.com 

FLOWWISE  NETWORKS  has  announced  the 
IMS  1600  and  the  IMS  800,  autoconfig¬ 
uring  router  accelerators. 

According  to  the  San  Jose,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany,  the  routers  were  designed  to  ease 
network  congestion  by  off-loading  IP 
traffic  routing  from  conventional  back¬ 
bone  routers.  The  IMS  1600  ($7,950) 
has  16  Fast  Ethernet  ports  (full-  or  half¬ 
duplex)  that  support  wire-speed  routing 
and  switching  on  every  port.  The  IMS  800 
($4,995)  has  eight  Fast  Ethernet  ports. 
FlowWise  Networks 
(408)  474-0385 
www.flowwise.com 

PERLE  SYSTEMS,  INC.  has  announced  the 
833IS,  a  remote-access  switch  for  small 
to  midsize  companies. 

The  Westmont,  Ill.,  company  says  the 
switch  supports  eight  to  80  dial-in  users 
who  use  a  mix  of  analog  modems  and 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Networks.  It 
provides  autosensing  10/100  M  bit/sec. 
Ethernet  as  the  standard,  but  an  optional 
4/16  Token  Ring  card  also  is  available. 

Pricing  starts  at  $5,995  for  four  bit 
rate  interface  connectors  and  eight  digi¬ 
tal  signal  processor  modems. 

Perle  Systems 
(630)  789  3171 
www.perle.com 

SHIVA  CORP.  has  announced  Shiva  Access 
Manager  4.0,  remote-access  authentica¬ 
tion  and  accounting  software  for  Win¬ 
dows  NT  and  Windows  95/98. 

According  to  the  Bedford,  Mass.,  com¬ 
pany,  the  software  centralizes  the  man¬ 
agement  of  user  lists,  certificate  author¬ 
ity,  virtual  private  networks  and 
direct-dial  monitoring.  It  includes  Light¬ 
weight  Directory  Access  Protocol  and 
Simple  Network  Management  Protocol 
support,  as  well  as  IP  address  pooling. 

An  unlimited  license  costs  $4,000. 
Shiva 

(781)  687-1000 
www.shiva.com 


Y2K! 


Deploying  a  Y2K-compfiant  backup  and  recovery  system 
is  the  first  and  most  important  step  in  surviving  the 
millennium  challenge.  And  there's  no  better  solution 
than  .VERITAS5  NetBackup™ 

VERITAS  NetBackup  automates  backup  and  recovery 

operations  across  heteroge¬ 
neous  environments,  providing 
centralized  management  of 
all  your  storage  devices  from 
any  location  on  the  network. 

It  features: 
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’  System-level  integration  to 
ensure  data  security  and  high 
availability 

1  Comprehensive  media  support 
with  full,  incremental,  cumulative, 
and  on-demand  backups 
1  On-line  hot  backup  for  fast 
backup  for  applications, 
including  MS  Exchange™' 

MS  SQL  Server™  and  Oracle8™ 

1  Secure,  reliable  encryption, 
across  the  wire  and  on  the 
device 

1  Scalability  for  any  size 
environment 


For  more  information  on  NetBackup  and  how 
VERITAS  can  help  you  assess,  inventory  and  ensure 
your  mission-critical  data/visit  us  at  www.veritas.com 
or  call  888-999-5533,  ext.  1 1 5,  today.  Because  tomorrow 
may  be  too  late. 


. 


VERITAS 


©1998  VERITAS  Software  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  VERITAS  and  the 
VERITAS  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  VERITAS  Software  Corporation. 
VERITAS  NetBackup  is  a  trademark  of  VERITAS  Software  Corporation.  Other 
names  mentioned  here  may  be  trademarks  and/or  registered  trademarks  of 
their  respective  companies. 


The  forecast  for  maximizing 

BUSINESS  PERFORMANCE  JUST 
DRAMATICALLY  IMPROVED. 
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Introducing  Hyperion  Solutions. 

BECAUSE  MOST  BUSINESS  DECISIONS  ARE  NOT  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

... .  ^ 

Making  decisions  for  your  business  can  be  analytic  applications,  OLAP  technology,  tools,  result?  Maximized  business,  performance  and 

incredibly  complex.  Or,  with  the  right  part-  and  services  for  reporting,  analysis,  modeling,  increased  competitive  advantage.  Visit  our 

ner,  incredibly  simple.  Presenting  Hyperion  and  planning.  With  more  than  4000  customers  Web  site  todav  or  simply  give  us  a  call.  We 

Solutions.  The  result  of  a  merger  between  (including  two-thirds  of  the  Fortune  500),  can  help  you  see  things  tpOi; 

OLAP  (online  analytic  processing)  technology  operations  in  26  countries,  and  over  300 

leader  Arbor  Software  and  packaged  analytic  alliance  partners,  we  help  organizations  de- 

applications  leader  Hyperion  Software,  we  now  velop  better  plans  and  more  effectively  analyze 

offer  a  full  spectrum  of  best-in-class  packaged  vast  amounts  of  enterprise  information.  The 


Driving  Business  P< 


It  was  one  of  the  most  visited  Web  sites  of  all  time.  In  all,  the 
France  '98  site,  powered  by  software  from  Sybase,  generated  over 
1.5  billion  hits  from  more  than  170  countries.  Shoppers  purchased 
World  Cup  merchandise  via  an  e-commerce  store  that  averaged 
over  760,000  hits  per  day.  Journalists  and  staff  members  relied  on 
an  intricate  intranet  to  access  valuable,  timely  information.  From  the 
Web  to  e-commerce  to  intranets,  France  '98  was  a  global  success, 
and  one  that  we  can  replicate  for  businesses  like  yours.  With  our 
proven  technology,  we  can  create  complete  Web  solutions  that 
enable  your  company  to  bring  together  and  distribute  mountains 
of  information  to  provide  the  competitive  advantage  you  need  to 
achieve  your  organizational  goals.  To  learn  more  about  the  success 
of  the  France  '98  Web  solution  and  what  we  can  do  for  your  business, 
visit  www.sybase.com/worldcup  or  call  1-800-8-SYBASE  (Ref.  CPCW4). 


©1998  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Briefs 

Spending  on  transportation 
industry  applications 

$2.52B* 


$1.31B 


1997  2002 

•Projected 

Source:  G2R,  Inc.,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Updated  query  tool _ 

Business  Objects,  Inc.  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  has  updated 
its  browser-based  enterprise 
query,  reporting  and  online 
analytical  processing  (OLAP) 
software.  Weblntelligence 
2.o’s  enhancements  focus  on 
extranet  users’  ability  to  work 
with  multiple  firewalls  and 
auditing  capabilities  for  track¬ 
ing  user  activity  and  moni¬ 
toring  system  functions. 
Weblntelligence  costs  $595; 
the  OLAP  module  costs  $395. 

Utility  suite _ 

Network  Associates,  Inc.  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  has  re¬ 
leased  McAfee  Office,  a  $99 
suite  that  combines  several 
utilities  once  sold  separately. 
It  includes  VirusScan,  Nuts 
and  Bolts  98,  First  Aid  98, 
Uninstaller,  Guard  Dog,  PGP 
Security,  Hurricane  98,  Oil 
Change,  2000  ToolBox  and 
Netopia  Virtual  Office. 
Symantec  Corp.  in  Cupertino, 
Calif.,  offers  a  similar  suite. 

Embedded  database  kit 

Pervasive  Software,  Inc.  in 
Austin,  Texas,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  Pervasive  SQL 
Software  Developers  Kit,  a 
suite  of  utilities  that  let  users 
build  applications  based  on 
Pervasive’s  embedded  data¬ 
base  engine.  The  suite  in¬ 
cludes  the  I  net  Data  Server, 
ActiveX  controls,  a  pure  Java 
application  programming  in¬ 
terface,  support  for  all  major 
Windows  development  envi¬ 
ronments  and  an  Open  Data¬ 
base  Connectivity  driver.  The 
kit  costs  $295. 


Software 


Databases  ♦  Development  ♦  Operating  Systems 


Users  wary  of  hard  sell  at  show 


Some  users  not  keen  on  Sapphire  anymore  Veteran  users  don't  find 

much  "bang  for  the  buck” 
at  sales-oriented  shows. 


By  Craig  Stedman 


for  users,  a  vendor-run  confer¬ 
ence  such  as  SAP  AG’s  recent 
Sapphire  ’98  extravaganza  can 
be  a  networking  gold  mine  — 
or  one  big  sales  pitch. 

Some  current  and  prospective 
users  of  SAP’s  R/3  business 
applications  said  that  this 
month’s  conference  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  was  a  golden  opportunity 
to  talk  shop  with  a  broad  cross 


section  of  their  peers. 

And  SAP  certainly  didn’t 
have  trouble  attracting  a  crowd. 
About  9,000  R/3  users  and  tire- 
kickers  ponied  up  the  $1,700 
fee  to  go,  sources  said.  Total 
attendance  —  including  em¬ 
ployees  from  SAP  and  other 
vendors  —  was  expected  to  top 
15,000,  up  from  12,100  at  Sap¬ 
phire  ’97  and  8,300  the  year 
before. 

But  several  experienced  R/3 


-  Hydro  Agri's  Andy  Hafer 

users  said  they  sent  only  token 
delegations  to  Los  Angeles, 
mainly  to  keep  current  with 
what  SAP  is  telling  customers. 
For  those  users,  Sapphire  is 
mostly  a  venue  for  glitz,  glam¬ 
our  and  the  hard  sell. 


Drug  maker 
simplifies  deals 


By  Julia  King 


every  year,  thousands  of  hospi¬ 
tals  and  health  care  networks 
dispense  Sanofi,  Inc.’s  prescrip¬ 
tion  drugs  to  patients  with  car¬ 
diovascular  problems  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  central  nervous 
system. 

Yet  what  each  group  pays  for 
the  medicines  varies  widely. 
One  hospital  may  receive  a  2% 
discount  on  each  Sanofi  drug  it 
prescribes.  Another  may  get  a 
2%  price  break  on  the  first 
1,000  doses  and  a  4%  discount 
thereafter. 


“The  con¬ 
tracts  can  quick¬ 
ly  go  from  very 
simple  to  very 
complex,”  said 
David  Claeys, 
associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  contract¬ 
ing  operations. 

“What  we’re 
looking  for  is 
sales,  and  there’s  any  number 
of  ways  customers  can  get  re¬ 
warded  for  that.” 

To  keep  track  of  those  one-of- 
a-kind  deals,  Sanofi  recently  mi¬ 
grated  from  a  proprietary  main- 


Sanofi’s  Craig  Ashinoff  (left)  and  David 
Claeys  needed  to  track  one-of-a-kind  deals 


frame-based  system  to  a 
client/server  contract  manage¬ 
ment  system  from  System  Con¬ 
sulting  Corp.  in  Portland, 
Maine.  Sanofi  expects  the  $1.5 
Drug  maker,  page  56 


Interface  preserves  business  rules 


By  David  Orenstein 


“We  used  to  send  a  whole 
team,”  said  Andy  Hafer,  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  management 
at  Hydro  Agri  North  America, 
Inc.  in  Tampa,  Fla.  “But  we 
found  it’s  so  marketing-oriented 
now  that  those  of  us  who  have 
been  around  the  block  with 
SAP  don’t  get  much  bang  for 
the  buck.” 

Hydro  Agri,  which  makes 
agricultural  fertilizers  and  pesti¬ 
cides,  also  usually  ended  up 
being  “the  information  givers 

Users  wary,  page  56 

Automated 
billing  saves 
bank  time 

By  Thomas  Hoffman 

it  used  to  take  Barclays  Global 
Investors  12  weeks  or  longer  to 
send  out  quarterly  invoices  to 
its  600-plus  institutional  clients 
because  its  Unix  system  could 
process  only  40%  of  its  bills 
without  manual  intervention. 

The  San  Francisco-based 
investment  bank  licked  that 
problem  by  working  with  Ten¬ 
fold  Corp.  in 
Draper,  Utah, 
to  jointly  de¬ 
velop  a  fully 
automated 


The  new 
system  gen-  iff- 
erates  bills 
twice  as  fast 

as  the  Unix  A;  * 

■  r-’Ji  M,'- »  7KS&. 


stuck  in  a  character-based 
world,  F.  W.  Webb  Co.’s  work¬ 
ers  wanted  a  friendly,  graphical 
ordering  and  inventory  system. 
But  their  IS  management  didn’t 
want  to  lose  the  solid  main¬ 
frame-based  business  rules, 
logic  and  data  that  had  sup¬ 
ported  the  company  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

Both  parties  are  about  to  get 
what  they  want. 

To  modernize  the  code  with- 
2  out  losing  the  legacy  invest- 
5  ment,  Webb,  a  $250  million 
u  distributor  of  plumbing  and 
t  Interface,  page  60 


revenue-man¬ 
agement  sys¬ 
tem  that  can 
generate  the 
same  number 
of  bills  in  half  the  time. 

The  former  system,  built  on  a 
Sybase,  Inc.  PowerBuilder  plat¬ 
form,  “was  incredibly  labor- 
intensive  —  it  took  an  entire 
quarter  to  bill  a  [fiscal]  quarter 
of  invoices,”  said  Heidi  Bastel, 
assistant  controller  at  Barclays, 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Barclays  PLC,  which  has  more 
than  $500  billion  in  assets 
under  management. 

That’s  because  staffers  fre¬ 
quently  had  to  pull  data  from 
the  old  Unix-based  billing  sys¬ 
tem  and  complete  their  calcula¬ 
tions  on  an  Excel  spreadsheet, 
Billing,  page  56 


Computerworld  September  28,  1998  (www.computerworld.com) 


Company:  Barclays  Global  Investors,  San  Francisco 

Challenge:  To  replace  a  13-year-old  billing  system  that 
could  process  only  40%  of  its  invoices  without  manual 
intervention 

Results:  Co-built  a  customized  billing  system  that  can 
process  700  quarterly  invoices  in  six  weeks  -  half  the  time 
it  took  before 


Silling 
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Bastel  said.  Barclays  Global  In¬ 
vestors  manages  pensions  and 
other  investments  for  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  corporate 
clients. 

In  January  1997,  Barclays 
hired  Tenfold  to  build  a  more 
automated  Unix-based  billing 
system.  Under  a  fixed-price/ 
fixed-time  agreement,  Tenfold 
agreed  to  build  the  system  in 


rather  than  the  receivers”  dur¬ 
ing  discussions  with  other  R/3 
users,  Hafer  said. 

Elf  Atochem  North  America, 
Inc.  now  puts  most  of  its  con¬ 
ference  time  and  money  into 
working  with  the  independent 


three  and  a  half  weeks  for  less 
than  $1  million  —  half  the  time 
and  cost  of  a  competing  ven¬ 
dor’s  bid  and  a  fraction  of  the 
time  it  would  have  taken  Bar¬ 
clays’  information  systems 
group  to  finish  the  project, 
Bastel  said. 

Tenfold  was  able  to  develop 
the  system  quickly  because  it 
already  had  templates  from 
billing  and  invoicing  systems  it 
had  built  for  other  customers. 
Barclays’  IS  group  would  have 
taken  at  least  a  year  to  build  the 
system  on  its  own  from  the 


Americas’  SAP  Users’  Group 
(ASUG),  said  Ben  Vettese, 
director  of  SAP  applications  at 
the  Philadelphia-based  chemical 
company. 

Chicago-based  ASUG  has 
about  800  corporate  members 


ground  up,  Bastel  said. 

Such  delays  aren’t  unusual 
because  most  internal  IS  de¬ 
partments  are  stretched  thin  as 
they  try  to  juggle  multiple  de¬ 
velopment  projects  as  well  as 
day-to-day  maintenance,  said 
Sarwar  Kashmeri,  president  of 
Niche  Systems,  Inc.,  a  New 
York-based  financial  software 
systems  consultant.  Intense  de¬ 
velopment  demands  “are  why 
you  see  Wal-Mart  and  other 
companies  increasingly  stan¬ 
dardizing  on  packaged  soft¬ 
ware,”  Kashmeri  added. 


and  sponsors  an  annual  confer¬ 
ence  as  well  as  various  regional 
and  special  interest  group  meet¬ 
ings.  The  ASUG  events  give  “a 
more  accurate  picture  of  what’s 
going  on”  with  R/3  users, 
Vettese  said.  “Sapphire  is  really 
more  of  a  marketing  show.” 

But  other  R/3  users  who  went 
to  Sapphire  said  there  was 
useful  information  to  be  found 
amid  all  the  selling  and  the  rau¬ 
cous  parties  put  on  by  SAP  and 
the  technology  vendors  and 
consulting  firms  that  bask  in  its 
shadows. 

“I  can  do  without  the  rock 
concerts,”  said  Mike  Panesis, 
director  of  management  infor¬ 
mation  systems  at  Church  & 
Dwight  Co.  in  Princeton,  N.J. 
But  Panesis  added  that  he  was 
there  “to  meet  other  people  who 
are  going  through  the  same 
things  I  am.” 

Church  &  Dwight,  which 
makes  Arm  &  Hammer  baking 
soda,  began  using  SAP’s  soft¬ 
ware  in  April  to  run  finance  and 
other  corporate  applications. 

HONEST  OPINIONS 

Prospective  R/3  user  Wayne 
Parrish  said  Sapphire  offered  a 
chance  to  gather  war  stories  and 
advice  from  a  spectrum  of  cus¬ 
tomers  who  weren’t  screened  by 
SAP  beforehand. 

“You  can  do  site  visits  [with 
individual  companies],  but  SAP 
can  always  handpick  those 
users,”  said  Parrish,  a  senior 
staff  technical  analyst  at  Glea¬ 
son  Corp.  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Gleason,  a  manufacturer  of 
gear-making  equipment,  is  con¬ 
sidering  rolling  out  R/3  to  about 
1,100  users. 

Even  the  parties  can  be 
worthwhile,  said  Joshua  Green- 
baum,  an  independent  software 
analyst  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  Given 
the  complexity  of  most  R/3  proj¬ 
ects,  “it  can  be  a  reward  to  send 
your  staff  out  to  Sapphire  for  a 
night  on  the  town.”  □ 


As  part  of  its  agreement  with 
Tenfold,  Barclays  helped  build 
the  system  and  allowed  the  ven¬ 
dor  to  market  the  software  to 
other  companies. 

Faster  throughput  means  Bar¬ 
clays  has  increased  cash  flow, 
Bastel  said,  though  she  wasn’t 
able  to  quantify  the  gains.  “I 
know  it  sounds  crazy,  but 
clients  like  to  receive  their  in¬ 
voices  sooner,”  Bastel  said, 
adding  that  many  clients  “like 
to  pay  [their  bills]  quickly.”  It 


million  system,  up  and  running 
since  May,  to  save  more  than 
$500,000  annually. 

Even  more  important  is  that 
the  system  increases  Sanofi’s 
ability  to  quickly  execute  more 
creative  and  complex  contracts 
based  on  its  own  business 
goals. 

“Under  the  old  [mainframe- 
based]  custom  application,  there 
were  some  really  wacky  contract 
terms  we  managed  to  imple¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  at  quite  a  cost 
to  IS  because  of  all  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  [Cobol]  programming  it  re¬ 
quired,”  said  Craig  Ashinoff, 
information  systems  manager 
for  sales  marketing  systems. 

For  example,  if  Sanofi  wanted 
to  tie  a  customer’s  discount  to 
how  well  Sanofi’s  drugs  sold 
compared  with  those  of  another 
manufacturer,  reprogramming 
would  be  necessary. 

Under  the  new  packaged  ap¬ 
plication,  by  contrast,  contract 
administrators  can  quickly  con¬ 
figure  contracts  based  on  more 
complex  discounts  by  using  a 
set  of  built-in  tools  that  comes 
with  the  application. 

“Tier  discounts  based  on  vol¬ 
ume  are  simple,  but  they  don’t 
drive  an  objective  to  dominate 
in  a  certain  category  or  get  mar¬ 
ket  share  from  a  competitor,” 
said  Leigh  Powell,  a  former 
pharmaceutical  software  consul¬ 
tant  at  Andersen  Consulting 
and  now  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  strategy  at  the  soft¬ 
ware  maker  System  Consulting 
Corp. 

But  Claeys  emphasized  that 
such  contracts  don’t  drive  inap¬ 
propriate  sales  of  a  drug  be- 


also  means  accounts  receivables 
aren’t  delayed. 

Now  that  it  is  no  longer  over¬ 
whelmed  with  manually  tweak¬ 
ing  invoices,  Barclays’  four-per¬ 
son  billing  staff  can  devote 
more  time  to  supporting  ac¬ 
counts  receivables  and  other 
functions. 

The  lighter  workload  seems 
to  make  Barclays’  IS  staff 
happy,  Bastel  said.  “I  don’t 
have  the  staff  turnover  that  I 
used  to.”D 


cause  all  health  care  groups 
have  a  list,  or  formulary,  of 
treatments  for  ailments,  and 
doctors  can  choose  the  most 
appropriate. 

“Once  a  product  is  accepted 
on  the  formulary,  it  can  be  there 
with  other  products  that  com¬ 
pete  for  the  same  patient  or  dis¬ 
ease  state,”  Claeys  said.  Where 
the  new  system  comes  in  is  that 
it  enables  Sanofi  “to  work  with 
a  customer  to  better  position 
[our]  products.” 

To  implement  the  new  appli¬ 
cation,  Sanofi  hired  Edison, 
N.J. -based  DMR  Consulting 
Group,  Inc.,  which  launched  the 
project  by  setting  up  a  pilot  sys¬ 
tem  in  a  conference  room  at 
Sanofi’s  New  York  headquarters. 
That  way,  users  could  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  software  as  it  was 
being  configured  and  suggest 
necessary  changes  before  it  was 
rolled  out  to  contract  adminis¬ 
trators.  Users  could  also  make 
suggestions  about  usability  and 
the  layout  of  screens. 

“We  wanted  to  make  it  an 
attraction  to  users,  rather  than 
an  administrative  burden,”  said 
Kevin  O’Rourke,  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer  at  DMR. 

Working  that  way,  the  project 
team  completed  the  implemen¬ 
tation  in  six  months.  “The  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  conference  room  pilot 
[test]  is  that  users  can  come  in 
and  administer  a  real  contract 
on  the  system.  We  were  also 
able  to  do  work-arounds  and 
modify  the  package  at  the  same 
time,”  said  Janet  Rotchford,  vice 
president  of  DMR’s  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  business  unit  and  manager 
on  the  Sanofi  project.  □ 


More  rock,  more  talk  at  Sapphire  '98 

About  15,000  people  —  a  mix  of  R/3  users,  prospects,  vendors, 
consultants  and  SAP  AG  employees  —  descended  on  Los  Angeles 
two  weeks  ago  for  the  Sapphire  ’98  conference.  The  following  is  a 
sampling  of  what  they  found: 

■  Marketing  here,  there  and  everywhere.  An  R/3  consulting  firm 
bought  ads  on  the  room  key-cards  at  Los  Angeles  hotels.  Bottled 
water  with  Sapphire  labels  was  handed  out.  Cars  and  planes 
hauled  Sapphire-related  ads  around  and  over  downtown  L.A. 

And  SAP  covered  the  three  minitowers  of  the  Figueroa  Hotel, 
next  door  to  the  L.A.  convention  center,  with  a  “Welcome  to  Sap¬ 
phire”  mural  featuring  CEO  Hasso  Plattner  and  other  top  execu¬ 
tives.  Just  one  problem:  The  mural  was  painted  before  this 
month’s  surprise  resignation  of  SAP  America  CEO  Paul  Wahl.  At 
the  last  minute,  sources  said,  SAP  added  sunglasses  and  extra 
hair  to  disguise  Wahl. 

■  Guerrilla  warfare.  Front-office  applications  vendor  Trilogy  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.,  a  big  spender  at  last  year’s  Sapphire,  didn’t  pay  for  a 
booth  in  the  exhibit  hall  this  year.  Instead,  Trilogy  rented  a  build¬ 
ing  just  across  Figueroa  Street,  plastered  its  name  on  the  sides 
and  set  up  its  own  little  exhibit  hall.  To  entice  Sapphire  attendees 
to  cross  the  road,  Trilogy  came  up  with  the  ultimate  giveaway:  a 
Porsche  Boxster  for  one  lucky  winner  each  day.  About  3,000 
people  stopped  by,  according  to  a  Trilogy  spokeswoman. 

■  There’s  no  business  like  show  business.  Musicians  ranging 
from  Rod  Stewart  to  Big  Bad  Voodoo  Daddy  were  hired  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  Sapphire  masses  at  parties.  Even  Plattner’s  keynote  was 
bookended  by  lots  of  glitz.  An  i8-member  dance  troupe  warmed 
up  the  crowd  by  running  through  “Singin’  in  the  Rain”  and  other 
Hollywood  favorites.  And  at  the  end,  part  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  marching  band  performed  while  firecrackers 
popped  and  confetti  fell  from  the  rafters. 

■  Don’t  worry  about  us.  Plattner  brushed  aside  suggestions  that 
SAP  might  be  approaching  Microsoft  Corp.-like  levels  of  clout, 
noting  that  it  has  only  a  minor  presence  in  supply-chain  planning, 
data  warehousing  and  other  new  application  areas.  “Is  SAP  a 
threat?  No,  SAP  is  just  a  newcomer,"  Plattner  said.  One  amused 
analyst  later  described  SAP  as  “the  i.ooo-pound  newcomer.” 

■  Tou’re  all  talk.  Maybe  the  keynote  entertainment  was  just  meant 
to  keep  people  awake.  Plattner  acknowledged  it  would  be  tough 
to  make  it  through  his  two-hour  talk  and  a  pair  of  one-hour 
speeches  later  in  the  day  by  other  SAP  executives  whose  first  lan¬ 
guage  also  isn’t  English.  “We  have  four  hours  of  presentations, 
and  if  that’s  not  enough,  the  speakers  will  all  be  German,”  he 
said.  “Isn’t  that  great?”  —  Craig  Stedman 


Users  wary  of  hard  sell  at  vendor  show 


Drug  maker  simplifies  deals 
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Business  uses  WebFOCUS. 


www.ibi.com/zcw 
(800)  969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  (416)  364-2760 

WebFOCUS,  FOCUS  and  EDA/SQL  are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc. 


“In  less  than  two  months,  we 
reduced  order  status  calls  by 
40%,  enhanced  customer 
relations,  and  stimulated  new 
business  by  driving  customers 
to  our  Web  site.  ” 

Dan  Bond,  Data  Warehouse  Manager, 
Paradyne  Corporation 


Using  Information  Builders  EDA  middleware 
and  WebFOCUS  reporting  engine,  Paradyne 
built  a  Web-based  order  status  system  that 
allows  customers  to  launch  dynamic  queries 
against  live  mainframe  data. 

The  whole  system  was 
built  in  90  days.  And 
in  less  than  two  months 
Paradyne  reduced 
^ :  order  status  phone 

1111  ^  ca,ls  by over  40%. 
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“With  our  new  intranet-based 
decision  support  system  we  are 
able  to  roll  up  budget  projections 
in  less  than  10  minutes.” 

Kevin  Rasmussen,  Expert  Application 
Coordinator,  Gulf  Canada 

In  the  oil  and  gas  business,  proactive 
monitoring  of  production  and  costs  versus 
operating  budgets  is  a  mission-critical  function. 
That’s  why  Gulf  decided  it  needed  a  faster 
way  to  collect  and  analyze  this  information 
from  its  field  locations  around  the  world.  The 
solution...  a  Web-enabled  data  entry  and 

reporting  system  using  Information 
Builders’  Cactus  and  WebFOCUS. 

The  application,  which  required 
almost  no  training,  lets  each 
location  update  Gulf’s  databases 
right  over  the  corporate 
intranet.  Analysts  can  now 
roll  up  the  data  in  less  than 
10  minutes,  create  reports 
from  their  Web  browsers, 
and  evaluate  the  impact  of 
regional  decisions  on 
the  big  picture. 
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Information 

Builders 

Building  Tomorrow’s 
Information  Systems 


“We  found  WebFOCUS  to  be  a 
fast,  cost-effective  solution  for 
deploying  our  data  warehouse 
on  the  Web.  ” 

Gary  Fisher,  Manager  Strategic  Systems, 
Sony  Electronics  Inc. 


Sony  Electronics  Inc.  decided  to  build  a 
data  warehouse  to  help  manage  and  control 
its  inventory.  To  make  the  information  easily 
available  to  users  in  over  20  states  throughout 
the  U.S.,  the  company  wanted  to  build  Web 
front  ends  for  reporting  and  analysis.  The 
company  needed  software  that  had  report 
writing  features,  supported  drill  down,  graphics 
and  complex,  multi-pass  database  queries. 
Sony  looked  at  a  variety  of  Web-based  tools 
ranging  from  the  very  complex  and  expensive 
to  the  simplistic  and  inexpensive.  The  company 
installed  WebFOCUS  and  had  reports  on  their 
Intranet  in  days  and  drill  down 
reporting  systems  in  weeks 
without  writing  SQL,  CGI, 

HTML,  JAVA,  or  PERL. 

Using  WebFOCUS, 

Sony’s  data  warehouse 
developers  can  now 
quickly  generate  Web 
reports  and  connect 
users  throughout  the 
U.S.  with  a  URL,  an 
ID,  and  a  password. 


When  business  wants  to 
Web  and  the  enterpri 


Network  manageability. 

(That’s  a  fancy  way  of  saying  our  computers 

are  built  to  work  with  your  business.) 

Whether  you  need  to  set  up  an  entire  network  —  or  add  to  an  existing  one  — 
our  systems  will  be  built  to  your  specifications,  including  network-ready  desktops, 
departmental  servers  and  value-class  portables. 

•  Network-ready  right  out  of  the  box  and  configured  to  your  requirements. 

•  Stable  platforms  allow  for  upgrading  and  expanding. 

Full  range  of  affordably  priced,  reliable  systems. 

24-hour  service  and  support:  online,  on-call  or  by  fax. 


Pentium®!] 

■  processor  -LI- 


E-3200  Highly  Serviceable 
Network-Ready  Desktop 


•  Intel®  Pentium®  II  Processor 

Prices  Starting  at  $1399 


ALR®  9000  Enterprise-Class  Server 


•  Up  to  Six  Intel  Pentium  Pro  Processors 

Prices  Starting  at  $10,999 


Solo®  2500  Value-Class  Notebook 


•  Intel  Pentium  II  Processor 

Prices  Starting  at  $1899 


E~5200  Technical  Workstation 


•  Up  to  Two  Intel  Pentium  II  Processors 

Prices  Starting  at  $2399 


Let’s  talk  about  your 


Gateway. 


www.gateway.com 
fax:  605-232-2716 


©  1998  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Gateway  and  the  Gateway  stylized  logo  are  trademarks 
of  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  Not  all  Gateway  systems  contain  the  Pentium  II  processor.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo, 
Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  Some  products  and  services  may  not 
be  available  for  all  international  locations.  Many  Gateway  products  are  custom-engineered  to  Gateway 
specifications,  which  may  vary  from  the  retail  versions  of  software  and/or  hardware  in  functionality, 
performance  or  compatibility.  All  prices  and  configurations  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  or 
obligation.  Prices  do  not  include  shipping  and  handling  or  any  applicable  taxes.  All  prices  in 
U.S.  dollars. 
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Interface  helps  preserve  business  rules 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  55 _ 


heating  products  in  Burlington,  Mass.,  is 
going  with  a  code  conversion  and  re¬ 
engineering  system  called  Adapt  Adap¬ 
tive  Development  Framework  (ADF) 
from  ICentric  Solutions,  Inc.  in  Boston. 

Legacy  code  conversions,  in  which  ap¬ 


plications  are  translated  from  an  old  pro¬ 
cedural  language  on  a  mainframe  plat¬ 
form  into  a  modern  object-oriented 
language  on  a  client/server  or  intranet 
platform,  are  emerging  as  a  viable  choice 
for  companies  to  update  their  older 


systems,  analysts  said. 

Adapt  lets  developers  not  only  build  a 
Windows  graphical  user  interface  (GUI) 
on  top  of  their  legacy  data,  but  also  to 
convert  part  or  all  of  the  legacy  code 
to  Visual  Basic  to  modernize  the  tech¬ 


nology  but  preserve  the  business  rules. 
Legacy  code  can  be  left  alone  on  the 
server  when  it  is  appropriate. 

“We  have  been  in  the  character-based 
world  for  a  number  of  years,”  said  Larry 
Mohr,  F.  W.  Webb’s  vice  president  of  in¬ 
formation  systems.  “For  us,  that  works 
really  well.  The  real  guts  of  it,  for  me,  is 
to  get  the  right  quantity  at  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  A  GUI  doesn’t  do  that.” 

Mohr  noted  that  simply  layering 
GUI  onto  the  legacy  system  also 
wouldn’t  have  modernized  the  code.  He 
added  that  he  wanted  to  make  his  code 
object-oriented  and  reusable.  Because 
Webb  has  been  beta-testing  Adapt  ADF, 
it  was  able  to  complete  the  project  for 
less  than  $500,000,  Mohr  said. 

Webb’s  highly  customized  Pick  Basic 
applications  had  been  served  by  a  Data 
General  Corp.  Unix  mainframe  to  char¬ 
acter-based  dumb  terminals.  This  winter, 
after  about  21  months  of  work,  they  will 
be  revived  as  modem,  component-based 
Visual  Basic  applications  running  on  a 
wide-area  network  of  PCs,  Mohr  said. 

More  than  600  salesmen,  counter 
attendants  and  managers  in  56  ware¬ 
houses  across  New  England  now  will 
have  a  Windows  interface  and  access  to 
World  Wide  Web  browsers,  E-mail  and 
other  applications.  And  Windows-to- 
Unix  middleware  will  connect  the  PCs  to 
the  Data  General  server  and  the  legacy 
Universe  database  that  it  hosts. 

Nelson  LeMay,  an  inside  salesman  at 
Webb’s  Nashua,  N.H.,  warehouse,  said 
the  new  system  will  act  “like  a  hot  knife 
through  butter.”  Rather  than  having  to 
recall  one  of  16  character  codes  for  deliv¬ 
ery  options,  users  will  merely  need 
to  click  on  the  appropriate  choice,  LeMay 
said.  Customers  at  the  counter  can  view 
product  pictures  and  data  from  electron¬ 
ic  catalogs  sent  to  Webb  by  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Web  access  will  let  salespeople  track 
down  answers  to  customer  questions. 

Besides  ICentric,  vendors  and  consult¬ 
ing  firms  in  the  code  conversion  space 
include  Relativity  Technologies,  Inc.,  In¬ 
ternational  Integrators,  Inc.  and  PKS  In¬ 
formation  Services,  Inc.,  said  Phil  Costa, 
an  analyst  at  Giga  Information  Group  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  “It’s  not  a  very  large 
market.  [But]  you  may  begin  to  see  a  lot 
more  people  entering  this  market.”  □ 


PRODUCT 


OPTISYSTEMS,  INC.  announced  Opti- 
Trak  performance  management 
software  for  SAP  AG’S  R/3. 

According  to  the  Naples,  Fla., 
company,  the  software  has  a  data 
collection  engine  that  runs  as  an 
R/3  “task.”  It  identifies  and  ana¬ 
lyzes  likely  causes  of  response 
time  degradation  and  provides  cor¬ 
relation  details  for  R/3,  database 
and  operating  system  components. 

Pricing  starts  at  $57,500. 
OptiSystems 
(941)  263-3885 
www.optisystems.com 


Thanks  To  Prolifics, 

This  Man  Has  A  Brand  New  Hobby 


The  State  Court  of  New  Mexico  was 
mandated  to  provide  on-line  access  for 
its  case  records  database  — and 
they  had  to  get  the  job 
finished  in  just  four  weeks. 

So  they  turned  to  Prolifics, 
the  visual  development 
toolset  for  the  real  world. 

Now  50,000,000  warehoused 
records  can  be  accessed 
via  the  Web  by  anyone, 
for  any  reason.  Even  if  it's 
just  professional  curiosity. 


YOURS  FREE:  Find  out  what  it 
takes  to  develop  applications 
for  the  real  world. 

Ask  for  your  FREE  Developers 
Kit  including  White  Papers, 
evaluation  guidelines,  our 
insightful  Developers  Chalk 
Talk  audiocassette,  and  your 
own  Prolifics  Real  World 
beach  ball. 

CALL  800-675-5419  or  email 
realworld@prolifics.com. 

Prolifics.  Development 
Tools  and  Services 
For  The  Real  World 


www.prolifics.com  *116  John  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10038  •  (800)  675-5419  •  fax  (212)  608-6753 


life's  better  h 
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Whether  you're  a  cutting-edge  startup  or 
blue-chip  international.  U  5  WEST  is  the  high- 
capacity  telecommunications  provider  to  meet 
your  data,  voice  and  video  transmission  needs, 
now  and  into  the  21st  century. 

U  S  WEST  Synchronous  Optical  NETwork 
(SONET)  technology  is  one  reason  why.  It  offers 
unprecedented  survivability,  reliability  and 
flexibility  for  high-capacity,  private-line  transport 


Wb  le  you’re  at  our  website,  enter  to  win  a 
trip  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Winter  Challenge  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah.  U  S  WEST  is  proud  to  support  the 
2000  U.S.  Olympic  Team. 


•  .....if,/ .  .  -  v 

and  switched  access  services.  .  ■  •  Tff- 

In  the  event  of  a  cable  cut  or  equipment 
outage,  its  self-healing  fiber  optic  ring 
architecture  automatically  switches  to  a  protected 
path,  restoring  traffic  within  50  milliseconds,  y  :  : 

To  find  out  why  the  local  telecommunications  T" 
provider  selected  for  the  2002  Olympic  Winter  'T-y/TT 
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provider  selected  for  the  2002  Olympic  Winter 
Games  in  Salt  Lake  City  should  be  yours,  visit 
website  -  www.uswest.com/SONET/ 


i  years  or  clde*. 
-'west.com/S0SET/. 
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(Why  solve  a  problem  when  you  can  avoid  one  in  the  first  place?) 


Because  every  mission  is  critical,  we  offer  a  range  of  preventive  services  for  your  most  strategic  applications  running  on  HP-UX. 
We  can  help  you  achieve  optimum  performance  and  maximum  availability  by  doing  everything  from  designing  a  bulletproof 

» 5 

infrastructure  to  assessing  and  proactively  supporting  your  IT  operations.  And  if  the  unavoidable  does  occur,  we  provide 


disaster  recovery.  Why  wait  for  the  next  problem  when  you  can  avoid  it  altogether?  Visit  us  at  www.hp.com/go/mcservices. 

■  * 
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Large  Systems  ♦  Workstations  ♦  Portable  Computing 


Briefs 

Faster  memory 

IBM  has  developed  an  8M-bit 
memory  chip  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  claims  can  deliver  double 
the  performance  of  existing 
ones.  The  chip,  which  can 
operate  at  a  speed  of  up  to 
600  MHz,  is  targeted  at  high- 
performance  workstation  and 
server  application  environ¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  high-speed 
buffers  in  network  switches 
and  router  applications. 

Web  server  AS/400 

IBM  has  started  shipping  an 
AS/400E  midrange  server 
configuration  bundled  for 
World  Wide  Web  server  appli¬ 
cation  environments.  IBM’s 
AS/400E  Webserving  Package 
features  an  AS/400  Model 
170  with  bundled  software, 
including  IBM’s  WebSphere 
Application  Server  for  AS/400 
and  Client  Access  for  Win¬ 
dows  software.  Options  in¬ 
clude  IBM’s  Firewall  software 
running  on  the  AS/40o’s  In¬ 
tegrated  PC  Server  card  and 
Internet  services  from  IBM’s 
Global  Services  unit.  Prices 
start  at  $11,500. 


WORKSTATION  UPDATE 


Worldwide  market 
share  in  units  shipped 


Worldwide  market 
share  in  total  revenue 

w 

^Windows  NT 

1  workstations 

1 

33.5% 

Unix  work¬ 

i 

stations  i 

66.5%  A 

Base:  Vendor  shipping  and  sales 
data,  second-quarter  1998 

Source:  Dataquest,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Nasdaq  gets  bullish  on  NT 


The  Nasdaq  trading  floor  uses  NT  servers  instead  of  Unix  for  many  of  its  systems  because 
the  exchange  saw  NT  as  easily  scalable.  It  is  a  decision  that  has  paid  off 


►  Intel  hardware 
replaces  Unix  boxes 

By  April  Jacobs 


if  there  were  any  doubts  that 
Windows  NT-based  servers  can 
cut  the  mustard  compared  with 
Unix-based  workstations,  Nas¬ 
daq  Stock  Market,  Inc.  may 
have  provided  the  proof  that 
they  can. 

Since  investing  two  years  ago 
in  two  emerging  technologies 
—  NT  hardware  instead  of 
Unix,  and  the  Internet  —  Nas¬ 
daq  has  accommodated  growing 
interest  in  its  World  Wide  Web 
site  to  the  tune  of  13  million 
hits  per  day.  And  it  has  moved 
all  of  its  corporate  users  to  NT- 
based  workstations. 

RIGHT  MOVE 

“It  was  a  decision  we  made  over 
two  and  a  half  years  ago  when 
[NT  didn’t  support]  sites  as  big 
as  we  were  getting,”  said  John 
Delta,  director  of  advanced  tech¬ 
nologies  at  New  York-based 
Nasdaq.  “We  made  a  strategic 
decision  that  paid  off.” 

Delta  said  Nasdaq  chose  NT 
even  though  it  wasn’t  consid¬ 
ered  an  enterprise  server  by 
many  at  the  time,  because  Nas¬ 
daq  saw  it  as  easily  scalable. 
That  proved  true,  he  said,  so  the 
company  decided  on  the  plat¬ 
form  for  other  systems  as  well. 
The  company  also  easily  found 
experts  to  help  with  NT-based 
development  and  support. 


By  Nancy  Weil 


Fujitsu  PC  Corp.  has  released 
a  line  of  LifeBook  notebook 
computers,  including  two  se¬ 
ries  aimed  at  business  users. 

The  computers  feature  Pen¬ 
tium  II  processors  and  cost 
from  $1,999  to  $3,699. 

The  LifeBook  E  Series,  de¬ 
signed  for  midsize  businesses, 
has  four  models  with  a  233-, 
266-  or  300-MHz  processor, 
offering  either  a  12.1-  or  a  13.3- 


“The  Web  site  helped  bolster 
confidence  greatly  when  the 
technology  group  saw  what  it 
could  do,”  Delta  said. 

The  site,  managed  by  a  staff 
of  about  15  people,  is  based  on 
20  Intel/Windows  NT  servers 
from  Dell  Computer  Corp.  in 
Round  Rock,  Texas. 

The  goal  of  the  Web  site  was 
to  provide  real-time  information 
on  Nasdaq  companies  to  bro¬ 
kers  and  investors.  The  compa¬ 
ny  has  spent  “tens  of  millions” 
of  dollars  on  the  site,  Delta  said. 

One  company  that  trades  on 


in.  display,  32M  bytes  of  mem¬ 
ory  and  3.2G  to  5G  bytes  of 
disk  space.  The  models  range 
in  price  from  $1,999  to 
*3.299- 

The  L  Series  has  two  mod¬ 
els,  each  with  a  266  MHz 
chip,  13.3-in.  display,  32M 
bytes  of  memory  and  a  4G- 
byte  disk  drive  with  a  detach¬ 
able  bay  to  support  a  floppy 
disk,  CD-ROM  or  optional  dig¬ 
ital  video  disc  drive  or  an  ex¬ 
ternal  floppy  disk  drive. 


the  exchange  had  positive  words 
for  the  site.  “It’s  hard  to  quanti¬ 
fy  it,  but  we  have  had  an  in¬ 
crease  in  requests  for  our 
annual  report,  and  we  know  it 
makes  it  easier  for  investors  to 
get  information  on  press  releas¬ 
es  and  analyses,”  said  Joe  Garri- 
ty,  chief  financial  officer  at 
4Kids  Entertainment,  Inc.  in 
New  York. 

Garrity  said  he  also  uses  the 
online  service  to  track  the  com¬ 
pany’s  performance  after  it 
sends  out  press  releases  or  in 
response  to  market  events.  □ 


Designed  for  mobile  work¬ 
ers,  the  L  Series  models  cost 
$3,699  for  the  detachable  bay 
version  or  $3,399  for  the  exter¬ 
nal  floppy  disk  drive  model. 

Fujitsu  also  released  the 
LifeBook  C  Series,  which  has  a 
233-  or  266-MHz  processor,  a 
i2.i-  or  a  13-in.  display,  32M 
bytes  of  memory  and  a  3.2G- 
or  4G-byte  disk  drive.  The 
models  cost  $1,499. 


Weil  writes  far  the  I  DC  News 
Service,  a  sister  company  to 
Computerworld,  in  Boston. 


Intel  aims 
chips  at 
Unix  arena 

By  April  Jacobs 


Intel  corp.  is  making  a  strong 
play  in  its  attempt  to  push  its 
chip  architectures  into  the  Unix 
market,  traditionally  ruled  by 
RISC-based  system  vendors, 
with  a  framework  for  a  unified 
device  interface  due  out  next 
year. 

Users  said  they  see  both  good 
and  bad  in  the  move.  They  said 
they  would  like  to  see  more  in 
common  among  the  different 
flavors  of  Unix  but  they  fear 
standardization  could  prevent 
the  lands  of  optimizations  Unix 
system  vendors  now  make  in 
their  operating  systems  for  indi¬ 
vidual  peripherals  and  system 
components. 

“Once  the  toothpaste  is  out  of 
the  tube,  you  can’t  get  it  back 
in,”  said  Brian  Brumit,  a  direc¬ 
tor  at  New  York-based  Coopers 
&  Lybrand  LLP,  one  of  the  Big 
Six  accounting  firms. 

Intel,  page  66 


Fujitsu  releases  business  notebooks 

►  LifeBook  series  targeted  at  mobile  workers 


management  solution  that 
fits  your  needs,  not  just 

our  framework. 
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iPatabase 
Management 

Maximize  your  data 
(availability  and  response 
[time  while  improving 
performance,  increasing 
(application  efficiency  and 
(enhancing  reliability  of  the 
underlying  databases. 


ISystems 

Management 

Increase  productivity  and 
(availability  by  automating 
(your  repetitive  tasks, 
(centralizing  job  scheduling, 
(securing  user  and  data 
(access,  and  improving 
(application  performance. 


(Desktop 
Management 

(Centrally  manage  your 
(desktop  environment  through 
(automated  configuration 
management,  software 
(distribution  and  inventory, 
(and  a  consolidated  service 
(desk  to  enhance  efficiency 
|and  productivity. 


[Application 

Management 

Manage,  monitor  and 
(enhance  the  functionality 
(of  your  mission-critical 
(applications  to  improve  user 
(service  levels,  automate 
(operations,  and  guarantee 
(high  performance  and 
(availability. 
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|Network 
Management 

Proactively  monitor,  manage, 
and  analyze  your  network 
(and  Internet  to  identify 
(potential  bottlenecks, 
(increase  uptime,  improve 
(response  times,  and 
|quickly  resolve  problems. 


W'M 
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Finally,  there's  one  solution  for 
managing  your  enterprise.  Modular, 
so  you  can  deploy  what  you  need, 
when  you  need  it.  Comprehensive, 

so  you  can  manage  it  ail. 
www.piatinum.com/search 


make 


TM 


shine 


data*systems»apps 
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Intel  aims  chips  at  Unix 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  63 _ 

“While  it’s  in  Intel’s  interests  to  put 
greater  pressure  on  the  Unix  chip  sets 
[using  a  standard  that  may  give  advan¬ 
tage  to  Intel’s  own  chip  sets]  —  and  I 
don’t  fault  them  for  doing  it  —  other 
people  have  already  put  together  best-of- 


breed  solutions,”  Brumit  said. 

Intel  officials  said  a  uniform  device  in¬ 
terface  would  let  the  Unix  flavors  retain 
their  strengths  but  would  make  it  easier 
for  hardware  developers  to  make  periph¬ 
erals  without  having  to  modify  drivers 
for  each  Unix  flavor. 


On  board  with  the  project  are  hard¬ 
ware  PC  vendors  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  in  Houston  and  Dell  Computer 
Corp.  in  Round  Rock,  Texas,  and  several 
Unix  system  vendors,  including  Com¬ 
paq,  IBM  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Intel  expects  to  provide  a  framework 
and  reference  specification  in  the  first 
quarter  of  next  year,  including  tools  for 
the  freeware  Linux  version  of  Unix. 

To  adopt  the  uniform  framework  for 


The  most  comprehensive 

Y2K  APPROACH  ANYWHERE. 
NOW  AVAILABLE  BY  THE  SLICE. 


CONVERSION 2000™,  our  industry- 
recognized,  proven,  enterprise-wide 
process  helps  you  address  the  multiple 
dimensions  of  Year  2000  compliance. 

TEST2000™  an  end-to-end  testing 
process  that  includes  testing 
readiness  assessments,  test  office 
management,  test  planning, 
test  execution  and  redeployment 
services. 

CAMPUS2000™  brings  together  a 
consortium  of  leading  information 
technology  companies  to  provide 
resources  for  immediate  conversion, 
testing  and  redeployment  of  Year 
2000-affected  computer  code. 

AUDIT2000,M  an  enterprise-level 
'  evaluation  of  an  organization's 
existing  Year  2000  status  with 
■?< ■'£ |  emphasis  on  IT  risk  but  including 
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World  class  solutions  to  real 
world  problems. 

Major  companies  worldwide  rely  on 
Millennia  IH  to  provide  a  pragmatic  approach 
to  their  Year  2000  challenges.  And  no 
wonder.  Only  Millennia  IE  combines  proven 
methodologies  and  resources  to  deliver 
true,  totally  integrated,  Y2K  answers. 

But  what  if  you  are  one  of  the  lucky 
ones  that  only  needs  part  of  the  answer? 

As  long  as  we're  talking  real-world,  let's 
face  facts.  You  simply  might  not  have  time 
to  analyze,  convert  and  thoroughly  test 
all  your  systems  between  now  and  2000. 

So  it's  good  to  know  we  can  also  deliver 
specific  solutions  such  as  testing,  project 
auditing  and  distributed  systems  assessment/ 
remediation.  And  we  can  do  it  even  if 
you've  already  started  on  your  Y2K  project. 


Which  means  with  Millennia  HI, 
you  get  the  whole  or  the  exact  slice 
necessary  to  address  your  most  pressing 
Y2K  priorities.  For  solutions  made  to 
order,  contact  us  today.  We  deliver. 
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MILLENNIA  III 

THE  FUTURE  SECURED 


drivers,  Unix  system  makers  would  have 
to  alter  their  operating  systems.  But  Intel 
officials  said  that  would  eliminate  the 
need  to  develop  duplicate  drivers  for  dif¬ 
ferent  Unix  flavors. 

Some  users  said  the  standard  also 
could  ease  their  worries  about  support¬ 
ing,  maintaining  and  developing  for  the 
systems  they  already  have  in  place. 

“If  there  were  a  standard,  it  would  be 
a  lot  easier  for  software  development, 
and  then  I  don’t  have  to  worry  as  much 
about  the  expertise  of  someone  when 
they  come  in  to  do  a  job,”  said  Larry 
Garden,  director  of  technical  services 
at  Brewers  Retail,  Inc.  in  Mississauga, 
Ontario.  □ 


PRODUCTS 


PANASONIC  PERSONAL  COMPUTER  CO. 

has  announced  the  Toughbook  27,  a 
rugged  notebook  computer  with  a 
body  made  from  magnesium  alloy 
rather  than  plastic. 

According  to  the  Secaucus,  N.J., 
company,  the  notebook  was  designed 
to  withstand  a  3-foot  drop.  It  has  an 
Intel  Corp.  266-MHz  Pentium 
processor,  512K  bytes  of  cache  and 
32M  bytes  of  memory.  The  keyboard, 
touch  pad  and  LCD  panel  are  water- 
resistant. 

Prices  range  from  $3,999  to 
$4,999. 

Panasonic  Personal  Computer 
(800)  662-3537 
www.panasonic.com 

TANDBERG  DATA,  INC.  has  announced 
the  SLR6,  a  26G-byte  (compressed) 
tape-storage  product  designed  for  net¬ 
work,  workstation  and  midrange 
backup. 

According  to  the  Simi  Valley,  Calif., 
company,  the  new  drive  has  a  Fast 
Wide  SCSI-2  interface  and  a  transfer 
rate  of  8.6G  byte/hour.  It  is  backward 
compatible  down  to  the  2. 5 G -byte 
SLR4  drive. 

The  SLR6  costs  $1,221  for  an  inter¬ 
nal  drive  and  $1,353  f°r  an  external 
drive. 

Tandberg  Data 
(805)  579-1000 
www.tandberg.com 

GIGANET,  INC.  has  announced  the 
GNX5000,  an  interconnect  switch  for 
Windows  NT  server  clustering. 

According  to  the  Concord,  Mass., 
company,  the  LAN  switch  is  an  eight- 
port,  rack-mountable  unit  with  1.25G 
bit/sec.  full-duplex  bandwidth  on 
each  port.  It  includes  native  support 
for  the  Virtual  Interface  Architecture 
clustering  standard  and  was  designed 
to  support  clusters  ranging  from  two 
to  hundreds  of  nodes. 

The  GNX5000  switch  costs  $6,250, 
and  its  host  adapter  costs  $795. 
GigaNet 
(978)  461-0402 
www.giganet.com 
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Uncertainties 
stall  move  to 
euro  standard 


Why  is  Jack  Welch  smiling? 


man  and  CEO 
of  General  Electric  Co. 

Is  confident  that  GE's 
quality  Improvement 
compolqn  will  odd  bil¬ 
lions  to  the  company's 
bottom  line.  He  also  has 
confidence  In  the  ablll- 
the  point  man 


Online  ticket 
sales  jump; 
outlook  pood 


be  a  mull  pwxc  of  overall  ttaket 
revenue*,  bul  surging  growth  iv 
■puking  optimum  lhal  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  investment* 
could  be  poors]  to  pay  oil 

week  report**!  ‘phenomenal 
growth-  for  !t«  World  Wide  Web 
•lie,  telling  a  half-million  ticket* 
online  worth  a  total  of  nearly 
Sao  million  during  the  quarter 
ended  April  yo  Thai’*  up 


►  The  IT  overhaul  behind  VW's  Beetle  comeback 

Hr  Julia  king 

two  dllnr.  buill  toardcr  Volkjwagen  Reetlev  glide  o(T  die  all-new 
computerized  factory  floor  here 

•re  manufactured  to  the  specification*  ol  aduimg  customer.  world¬ 
wide.  Some  ate  trilling  to  wall  month*  for  the  metallic  dim  one. 

Virtually  everything  about  the  reincarnated  bug  —  from  it* 
liquid-cooled  engine  lo  it*  S17.O00  nickel  price  —  it  new. 

So  i«  aU  of  the  information  technology  enabling  (he  car'*  wildly 
suctruful  comeback. 

Behind  the  Beetle  *  rebuth  l*  the  largest  technokgy  renovation  in 
Volkswagen  AG'a  hlatory.  It  started  with  a  Sloo  million  oulaourr- 
mg  deal  and  led  to  a  new  factory  Information  system  and  a  massive 
data  center  migration  to  clicnt/arrm  Unu  aystems  Oracle  Cotp 
dauhascs  and  SAP  AC  software 

V»  Petti*  comeback,  page  V 


lit  Sj.j  m 
West  Hollywood,  t 


Words  We  Live  By.  Words  You  Work  By 


When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Computerworld,  you  know 
you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased  news  and 
information  in  IS.  Our  code  of  ethics  guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial 
integrity? 

Because  the  words  you  read  in  Computerworld  often 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  your  business,  your  career, 
and  your  future. 

You  use  this  information  to  evaluate  new  products. 

To  get  a  candid  view  of  emerging  technologies.  To  find 
out  the  inside  story  on  corporate  strategies.  To  decide 
whether  to  jump  ship  or  stay  in  your  current  job. 

To  get  the  edge  on  your  competition. 

In  short,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  the  words 
IS  professionals  like  you  live  by. 


Week  in  and  week  out,  our  editors  and  reporters  call  it 
the  way  they  see  it  -  on  issues  ranging  from  network 
management  to  reengineering.  They  dig  deeply  to  bring 
you  the  most  accurate,  comprehensive  news  in  IS. 

It’s  no  wonder  over  160,000  IS  professionals  pay  to 
subscribe  to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you?  Order  today 
and  you’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues.  Plus,  you’ll 
get  our  special  bonus  publication,  The  Premier  100,  an 
annual  profile  of  the  leading  companies  using  IS  technology. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com. 

To  order  by  mail,  use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card 
bound  into  this  issue. 

You'll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial  reporting 
you  can  work  by.  You  have  our  word  on  it. 
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DOWN-TO-EARTH 
TECHNOLOGY 
HELPS  MAKE 
HERB  KELLEHER'S 
SOUTHWEST 
AIRLINES  A 
SOARING  SUCCESS 
BY  KATHLEEN  MELYMUKA 


hen  a  Northwest  Airlines  ad  once  used  selec¬ 
tive  statistics  to  claim  it  was  No.  i  in  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion,  Herb  Kelleher  responded  with  his  own  ad:  “Liar,  liar. 
Pants  on  fire.” 

To  deliver  his  annual  message  to  employees  in  1996, 
the  company’s  25th  anniversary,  Kelleher  was  escorted  to 
the  stage  in  a  straitjaclcet  to  celebrate  the  day’s  theme: 
“Still  Nuts  After  All  These  Years.” 


Kelleher,  the  Harley- Davidson- 
riding,  Elvis-impersonating,  chain¬ 
smoking  chairman,  president  and 
CEO  of  Southwest  Airlines  Co. 
(SWA),  greets  employees  with  a  sig¬ 
nature  bear  hug  —  and  is  as  likely 
to  be  found  tossing  luggage  with  the 
baggage  handlers  or  having  a  beer 
with  an  off-hours  flight  crew  as  he 
is  to  be  in  his  office. 

Peculiar?  Perhaps.  But  it  works 
for  Kelleher,  and  what  works  for 
Kelleher  works  for  SWA. 

He  is  the  airline’s  corporate  cul¬ 
ture:  commonsensical,  down-to-earth 
and  pragmatic,  with  an  underpin¬ 
ning  of  zaniness  and  a  constant  fo¬ 
cus  on  customer  service.  And  it’s 
hard  to  argue  with  the  results:  His 
$3.8  billion,  Dallas-based  airline  is 
the  only  major  U.S.  carrier  to  have 
turned  a  profit  every  year  since  1973. 


Kelleher’s  maverick  attitude  ap¬ 
plies  to  information  technology  as 
well.  “We’ve  been  pragmatic  in  our 
approach,”  he  says,  “because  I’ve 
seen  many  compa¬ 
nies  feel  inade¬ 
quate  and  then 
[technology  be¬ 
came]  their  Viagra. 

But  when  they 
looked  at  the  cost 
[and]  results,  they 
cut  way  back.  So  I 
told  our  people, 

‘We’re  not  going 
through  the  Viagra 
phase.’  ” 

The  lesson  has 
stuck.  “Most  systems  people  want 
more  systems,”  Kelleher  says.  “But 
our  systems  people  will  say  to  me, 
‘Herb,  why  should  we  automate 


this?  A  human  being  can  do  this 
twice  as  fast,  and  the  results  will  be 
just  as  good.’  ” 

But  when  the  desired  results  re¬ 
quire  technology,  SWA  can  move 
with  speed  and  boldness.  Its  biggest 
technical  innovation,  “ticketless  trav¬ 
el,”  was  a  direct  response  to  one  of 
many  challenges  to  its  existence.  In 
1994,  United  Air  Lines,  Continental 
Airlines,  Inc.  and  Delta  Air  Lines, 
Inc.  ejected  SWA  from  their  reserva¬ 
tions  systems  because  they  were  in¬ 
augurating  competing  short-run  ser¬ 
vices.  That  meant  travel  agents 
could  no  longer  automatically  gener¬ 
ate  SWA  tickets 
and  would  have  to 
write  them  by 
hand,  a  potentially 
fatal  disadvantage. 
“So  we  cobbled  to¬ 
gether  ‘ticketless’ 
in  a  very  short 
time,”  Kelleher  re¬ 
calls. 

In  fact,  un¬ 
known  to  Kelleher, 
an  entrepreneurial 
team  of  technical 
and  business  staffers  had  begun 
planning  ticketless  reservations  as 
soon  as  the  problem  arose.  By  the 
time  he  announced  his  intention  to 


go  ticketless,  the  work  was  already 
in  progress.  Within  four  months, 
the  team  had  revolutionized  air  trav¬ 
el  by  creating  ticketless  reservations, 
which  allow  customers  to  deal 
directly  with  SWA,  get  a  confirma¬ 
tion  number  and  simply  show  up  at 
the  airport.  “We  were  really  forced 
into  it,"  Kelleher  says.  “It  grew  out 
of  necessity,  and  our  people  did  a 
fabulous  job.  All  of  a  sudden,  the 
whole  United  States  airline  industry 
had  to  go  ticketless  because  people 
liked  it  so  much.” 

The  ability  to  move  fast  in  an 
emergency  is  a  cornerstone  of 
SWA’s  success. 

“I  tell  our  people  to  try  to  preserve 
that  entrepreneurial  quickness  and 
alertness,”  Kelleher  says.  The  ticket¬ 
less  initiative  demonstrates  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  airline’s  employees 
have  internalized  his  philosophy 
and  style. 

A  key  to  SWA’s  quick  turnaround 
on  that  project  was  the  company’s 
innate  simplicity,  Kelleher  says.  “It 
was  easy  for  us  to  do  because  of  the 
simplicity  of  our  system  as  a  point- 
to-point  carrier  and  the  simplicity  of 
our  fare  structure,”  he  explains. 

Next  to  pragmatism,  simplicity  is 
the  operative  word  at  SWA.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  airline  has  always  operat- 


KELLEHER  ON  AMBITION 

“I've  always  felt  that  a 
human  being  is  capable  of 
much  greater  things, 
passing  much  greater 
tests  of  will,  endurance 
and  accomplishment  than 
we  usually  subject  our¬ 
selves  to." 
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ed  only  one  type  of  plane  —  the 
Boeing  737.  That  simplifies  training, 
reduces  parts  inventory  and  gives 
the  company  added  leverage  with 
The  Boeing  Co. 

The  same  goes  for  systems.  The 
IT  group  has  grown  from  50  to  300 
in  four  years,  and  Ross  Holman, 
vice  president  of  systems,  wants  to 
simplify  and  standardize  hardware 
and  software  to  get  the  same  bene¬ 
fits  SWA  gets  from  its  standard, 
one-plane-model  fleet.  He’s  moving 
toward  a  comprehensive  Novell,  Inc. 
NetWare  network  running  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  NT  and  Windows- 
based  software  on  a  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  hardware  platform.  In 
other  organizations,  standardizing 


systems  is  a  battle,  he  says,  “but 
here,  it  just  fits  right  into  the  way 
we  do  things.” 

CULTURAL  ICON 

Kelleher,  described  by  leadership 
and  management  author  Tom  Peters 
as  perhaps  the  best  CEO  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  has  been  at  Southwest  from  the 
beginning,  first  as  an  often  unpaid 
corporate  counsel,  then  as  chairman 
in  1978  and,  finally,  CEO  and  presi¬ 
dent  in  1981.  He  plays  many  roles 
for  Southwest’s  25,000  employees: 
coach,  quarterback,  cheerleader,  sage, 
father  figure,  huggy  bear,  entertain¬ 
er,  friend  and  legend. 

He’s  also  an  IT  guinea  pig.  "I’m 
the  Aunt  Maude  of  Southwest  Air¬ 


lines,”  he  acknowledges.  “You  know 
how  they  used  to  say  technology 
should  be  simple  enough  for  your 
Aunt  Maude?  Well,  when  systems 
wants  to  try  something  out,  they  call 
me.  They  say,  ‘If  Herb  can  do  it, 
anyone  can.’  ” 

Kelleher  says  he  likes  technology 
that’s  simple  and  to  the  point.  An 
avid  reader,  he  was  bowled  over 
when  his  son  introduced  him  to  on¬ 
line  bookseller  Amazon.com,  Inc.  “I 
may  just  vanish  into  the  world  of 
the  ether  now  that  I’ve  seen  this 
marvelous  thing,”  he  says. 

That  isn’t  likely.  He’s  too  wrapped 
up  in  people  to  disappear.  “He 
knows  everybody,”  a  mail  room 
worker  says. 


For  Kelleher,  people  are  what  it’s 
all  about.  "I  think  leadership  is  valu¬ 
ing  the  time  you  spend  with  your 
people  more  than  anything  else  that 
you  do,”  says  the  CEO,  just  back 
from  a  fishing  trip  with  some  of  his 
pilots. 

EARNING  KUDOS 

With  Kelleher  at  the  helm,  SWA  has 
captured  its  share  of  kudos.  Last 
year,  Fortune  magazine  named  it  the 
country’s  most  admired  airline,  and 
this  year,  the  best  place  to  work  in 
the  U.S.  When  his  people  won  the 
federal  government’s  “Triple  Crown” 
for  best  baggage  handling,  best  on- 
time  performance  and  fewest  cus- 
Sky  King,  page  70 
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KELLEHER  ON  HEROES 
"World  War  II  was  not  pretty, 
but  it  did  offer  you  gigantic 
figures  striding  the  globe: 
George  Patton,  Winston 
Churchill,  Franklin  D.  Roo¬ 
sevelt,  Jimmy  Doolittle.  . . . 
You  don't  have  heroes  like 
that  today." 


tomer  complaints  of  any  major  airline  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  year,  Kelleher  rewarded  them 
by  establishing  an  ultracasual  dress  standard 
—  shorts  and  T-shirts  —  and  commissioning  a 
special  plane  decorated  with  the  signatures  of 
every  one  of  his  employees. 

SWA  also  has  made  its  mark  in  IT.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ticketless  program,  which  won  a 
Computerworld/ Smithsonian  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  use  of  technology,  Southwest  has  led 
the  way  in  Internet-based  booking,  and  its 
NewRes  system,  now  in  development,  will  be 
the  first  completely  new  airline  reservation  sys¬ 
tem  in  decades. 

All  that  from  a 
company  Kelleher  de¬ 
scribed  in  1994  as 
“high-touch,  low-tech.” 

“There  was  a  rea¬ 
son  for  that,”  he  says. 
“This  world  is  chang¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  that  I 
don’t  want  to  make  a 
huge  investment  in 
something  that’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  outmoded  a 
year  from  now.  I  said, 
‘Let  others  take  the  risk,’  and  when  we  think 
the  time  is  appropriate,  we’ll  get  into  it  in  a  big 
way.  So  I  created  that  lag  personally  and  inten¬ 
tionally." 

AN  EYE  ON  RESULTS 

Kelleher  is  oriented  toward  results,  not  process. 
When  he  became  CEO,  the  first  thing  that 
caught  his  eye  was  the  systems  department, 
which  had  an  orientation  that  was  seemingly 
the  opposite  of  Kelleher’s.  “There  were  no  pro¬ 
grams  or  applications  coming  out,”  he  recalls. 
“Just  constant  demands  for  more  people  and 
more  machines.” 

Kelleher  moved  systems 
from  finance  into  a  new 
corporate  services  depart¬ 
ment  and  worked  with 
Executive  Vice  President 
John  Denison  to  develop 
an  internal  customer-ser¬ 
vice  mentality  to  match 
SWA’s  famous  external 
customer  focus.  Today, 

“we’re  a  hybrid,”  Holman 
says.  “We’re  a  separate 
group,  but  in  many  cases, 
we  are  co-located  with  in¬ 
ternal  customers." 

Part  of  the  information 
systems  transformation  in¬ 
volved  making  systems  think  in  business 
terms.  “In  those  days,  they’d  never  build  a 
business  case  for  any  application,”  Kelleher  re¬ 
calls.  “All  I'd  get  was  a  piece  of  paper  that  said, 
‘If  we  create  this  program,  we’ll  be  able  to  do  a 
lot  of  things  more  efficiently.’  Well,  you  can  do 
bad  things  efficiently!" 

Today,  joint  steering  committees  identify  and 
prioritize  technology  projects  based  on  the 
business  merits.  Kelleher  generally  keeps  his 
hands  off  the  process.  “It’s  much  too 
labyrinthian  and  complex  a  process  to  go 


through,”  he  says  mischievously,  “but  I  have 
seen  them  taking  claw  hammers  into  their 
meetings.” 

Personally,  Kelleher  has  kept  most  technol¬ 
ogy  at  arm’s  length  ever  since  he  was  unable  to 
charm  his  newly  installed  office  PC.  “I  found 
out  I  was  on  node  49  of  the  network,”  he  says. 
“So  I  went  down  to  visit  it,  and  I  talked  to  it 
and  tried  to  establish  a  personal  relationship. 
Then  I  came  back  up  here  [to  his  office]  and 
tried  to  log  on  and  I  got  a  message:  ‘Unautho¬ 
rized  intruder.’  ” 

But  his  Aunt  Maude  approach  to  technology 
doesn’t  color  his  approach  to  technologists. 
“His  focus  and  dedication  to  people  is  unsur¬ 
passable,”  Holman  says.  And  IS  returns  that  in 
spades.  People  still  talk  about  the  time  the 
company  needed  to  buy  800  PCs  for  a  new 
reservations  center.  Instead,  the  IS  group  vol¬ 
untarily  organized  an  assembly  line  of  employ¬ 
ees  who  built  the  PCs  with  parts  bought  from 
wholesalers,  saving  the  company  $1  million. 

What  comes  off  the  assembly  line  at  SWA’s 
systems  today  is  a  reflection  of  Kelleher’s  prag¬ 
matic  approach  to  technology,  combined  with 
his  passion  for  customer  service.  “Our  technol¬ 
ogy  is  very  mainstream,”  Holman  explains. 
“Sometimes  we’re  on  the  leading  edge  of  what 
we’re  trying  to  do  with  it,  like  our  ticketless 
system,  but  the  technology  itself  is  proven.” 

GETTING  RESULTS 

At  SWA,  technology  is  always  a  means,  never 
an  end.  “What  I  always  try  to  ask  our  people  is, 
‘What  results  are  you  trying  to  achieve?’  ”  Kelle¬ 
her  says. 

Recent  results  have  included  SWIFT,  a 
state-of-the-art,  integrated  dispatching,  flight¬ 
planning,  plane-  and  weather-tracking  system 
that  monitors  a  flight  from  beginning  to  end. 
“Before,  we  used  flow  sheets  all  taped  togeth¬ 
er  with  planes  drawn  on  them,”  one  employ¬ 
ee  says.  “When  a  plane  moved,  we  had  to 
erase  it.” 

“It  is  truly  spectacular,”  Kelleher  says  of  the 
SWIFT  system,  though  he  acknowledges  that 
it’s  one  area  where  he  held  IT  back  too  long. 
“Frankly,  I  wish  we’d  started  that  a  couple  years 


RAPID  REWARDS  DOUBLE  CREDIT 


Southwest  Airlines'  Web  site  starts  with  a  homey  feel 


before  we  did.  I  think  we  lagged  a  little  more 
than  we  should’ve  there,”  he  says. 

But  in  other  technologies,  SWA  has  been 
way  out  in  front.  Its  award-winning  World 
Wide  Web  site  ( www.southwest.com )  was  the 
first  in  the  airline  industry.  And  unlike  the 
strictly  business  airline  sites  that  have  come  af¬ 
ter  it,  SWA’s  home  page  (above)  is  actually 
homey.  “It  was  done  all  inside  by  our  own  peo¬ 
ple,”  Kelleher  says  proudly.  “No  consultants 
whatsoever.  And  everybody  loves  that  Web  page.” 

The  site’s  development  exemplifies  how 


MOREQNLINE* 

For  an  audio  version  of  parts  of  Kathleen 
Melymuka’s  interview  with  Herb  Kelleher,  visit 
Computerworld  online. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


Kelleher  works  with  his  people.  “He  sets  the 
blueprint  and  clears  the  decks  and  makes 
room  for  Kevin  [Krone’s  IT  marketing  group] 
to  let  this  explode,”  says  Joyce  Rogge,  vice 
president  of  marketing.  “But  we  don’t  sit 
around  waiting  for  Herb  to  tell  us  what  to  do. 
He  hires  good  people  and  gives  them  the  free¬ 
dom  to  do  their  job.” 

“I  give  them  a  tremendous  amount  of  lati¬ 
tude  once  they  get  started,”  Kelleher  agrees, 
“but  you  have  to  keep  your  eye  on  things,  and 
when  there  is  a  problem,  I  make  myself  totally 
available  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to  get  that  prob¬ 
lem  solved.  I  think  we’ve  created  an  atmos¬ 
phere  where  they’re  free  to  invent.” 

Among  the  newest  innovations  is  NewRes,  a 
“from  scratch”  reservation  system  now  in  de¬ 
velopment.  The  old  system  was  purchased 
from  American  Air¬ 
lines  and  runs  on 
Sabre,  American’s 
computerized  reserva¬ 
tion  system.  NewRes 
will  free  SWA  from 
reliance  on  other  host 
systems  and  will  be 
customized  to  its 
unique  pricing,  mar¬ 
keting,  seating  and 
booking  methods. 

Despite  his  successes,  even  Kelleher  has 
seen  a  couple  of  systems  crash  and  bum,  for 
human  rather  than  technological  reasons.  A 
system  called  One  Stop,  for  example,  was  an 
automated  boarding-pass  distributor  SWA  de¬ 
ployed  in  airports  with  the  intention  of  speed¬ 
ing  customers  to  the  gate.  “I  thought,  ‘Boy,  we 
are  so  smart!’  ”  Kelleher  recalls. 

But  customers  hated  it.  Kelleher  huddled 
with  his  people.  When  some  implied  that  cus¬ 
tomers  just  weren’t  smart  enough  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  system,  he  would  have  none  of  it.  “The 
answer  I  gave  them  was,  T  don’t  care  why  they 
don’t  like  it;  they  hate  it.  So  stop  it.’  ” 


KELLEHER  ON  WORK 

“I  work  most  of  the  time.  I 
enjoy  what  I  do.  My  vocation 
is  my  avocation.  If  you  enjoy 
what  you  do  there’s  no 
stress  connected  to  it. 
Every  day  is  a  pleasure." 


MANAGING  SUCCESS 

Keeping  the  entrepreneurial  spirit  alive  as 
SWA  grows  is  one  of  Kelleher’s  chief  chal¬ 
lenges.  “We’re  very  leery  of  success,”  he  says. 
“I  told  our  people  that  when  we  look  at  the 
biggest  risks  of  this  decade.  No.  1  is  us.  Think 
small  and  act  small,  and  we’ll  get  bigger.  Think 
big  and  act  big,  and  we’ll  get  smaller. 

“As  you  get  bigger,  you  don’t  have  to  turn  in¬ 
to  a  bureaucracy,”  he  says,  “but  you’ve  got  to 
fight  it  all  the  time.”  One  of  Kelleher’s  main 
weapons  has  been  humor.  When  an  America 
West  Airlines,  Inc.  TV  commercial  claimed  that 
people  were  embarrassed  to  fly  SWA,  he  par¬ 
ried  by  appearing  in  a  commercial  with  a  bag 
over  his  head  and  offering  free  bags  to  embar¬ 
rassed  flyers. 

Kelleher  says  he  would  like  to  see  SWA  age 
as  well  as  he  has.  “I’ve  gotten  older,  but  I’m 
still  immature,  and  may  I  always  remain  the 
same,”  he  says.  “Maturity  can  make  life  terri¬ 
bly  boring.”  □ 


Melymuka  is  Computerworld 's  senior  editor, 
management. 
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Oz  TURNS  MIND  NUMBING  COMPLEXITY  INTO  A 
COMPETITIVE  ADVANTAGE.  ISN’T  THAT  THE  OBJECT? 

It’s  really  a  no-brainer.  When  your  data  support  needs  are  too  complex  for  a  RDBMS,  you  need  an  ODBMS. 
Something  that  will  simplify  your  life. 

That’s  where  02  comes  in.  02  models  data  directly,  without  setting  limits  that  complicate  your  applications. 
It  lets  you  streamline  development  of  workflow,  spatial,  PDM  and  other  complex  applications.  And  02  eliminates  wasted  time 
wrestling  with  an  underpowered  database,  so  you  can  focus  your  attention  on  out-thinking  the  competition. 

Making  the  complex  more  manageable  is  what  Ardent,  a  top  100  software  company  with  a  global  network  of  valued 
partners,  does  best.  For  more  examples,  visit  www.ardentsoftware.com  or  call  1-800-966-9875. 

AtTfeKf^ 

Ardent  Software,  Inc.  50  Washington  Street,  Westboro,  MAO  158 1-1021.  THE  ART  OF  DATA  MANAGEMENT 

Copyright©  1998  Ardent  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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POTENTIAL 
OF  IT  STILL 
ELUDES 
MANAGERS 


quite 
thought: 
efficient 


a  while  now,  I’ve  been  harboring  a  dark 
IT  may  actually  be  making  managers  less 
and  more  ineffective. 


Don’t  misunderstand.  I’m  not  joining 
Dilbert’s  chorus  that  managers  are  in¬ 
competent.  Rather,  I’m  observing  that  IT 
is  still  far  from  delivering  on  its  promise 
to  improve  the  process  of  management 
decision-making. 

So  far,  cheap  computing,  communi¬ 
cations  devices,  networks  and  E-mail 
have  simply  accelerated  decisions  about 
the  mundane:  “Yes,  I’ll  be  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  tomorrow”;  “Charge  this  customer 
Y,  not  X”;  “Add  this  person  to  the 
team";  and  “Move  that  person  to  anoth¬ 
er  department.” 

But  I’m  beginning  to  suspect  that  IT 
may  be  slowing  down  important  —  what 
is  sometimes  called  “strategic”  —  deci¬ 
sion-making  and  even  pointing  man¬ 
agers  in  the  wrong  direction. 

How?  First,  the  amount  of  data  and 
information  that  managers  must  now 
sort  through  is  becoming  more  and 
more  overwhelming.  Ironically,  E-mail 
and  voice  mail  are  vastly  more  “efficient” 
than  memos  and  pink  phone  slips  in 
overloading  managers’  intellectual  band¬ 
width.  Moreover,  these  technologies  cre¬ 
ate  a  sense  of  immediacy  that’s  given 
rise  to  the  expression,  “The  urgent  is 
forcing  out  the  important.” 

Worse,  technology  today  makes  us 
accessible  to  just  about  everyone.  In  one 
respect,  it’s  a  virtue.  We  certainly  hear 
and  see  more.  But  we  also  are  forced  to 
electronically  suffer  the  fools,  cranks  and 
E-mail  “strings”  that  stridently  call  for 
our  attention. 

Yes,  there  are  ways  for  technology  to 
sort  and  prioritize  what  information  we 
receive,  but  managers  must  now  rethink 
not  just  what  information  they  need,  but 
also  to  whom  they  are  going  to  listen. 

Niccolo  Machiavelli  advised  his  Prince 
to  choose  “certain  discreet  men  from 


among  his  subjects,  and  them  alone  free 
leave  to  speak  their  mind  on  any  matter 
on  which  he  asks  their  opinion,  and 
none  other.”  Somehow,  the  information 
systems  that  support  the  work  of  man¬ 
agers  must  now  be  designed  to  provide 
for  some  selectivity  in  wisdom. 

But  the  second  problem  with  how  IT 
supports  managers  may  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  solve.  Management  expert  Peter 
Drucker  saw  it  a  long  time  ago.  Most 
management  information  systems  are 
still  built  on  accounting  data.  They  tend 
to  be  inwardly  focused.  If  led  by  these 
systems,  managers  will  continue  to  be 
consumed  with  what  they  already  know 
a  lot  about:  costs.  They  won’t  focus 
much  on  what  they  find  more  difficult: 
the  creation  of  value.  If,  like  me,  you  be¬ 
lieve  Drucker’s  assertion  that  business  is 
the  “creation  of  value  and  wealth,”  IT  to¬ 
day  isn’t  helping  managers  very  much  in 
really  building  the  business. 

Drucker’s  related  belief  is  that  IS  must 
provide  managers  with  more  pertinent 
external  data.  That’s  more  easily  said  than 
done.  There  are  certainly  technology- 
based  efforts  to  capture  market  and  cus¬ 
tomer  data  and  to  make  sense  of  it.  But 
the  information  that’s  created  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  helping  executives  make  the 
tough  decisions. 

If  IT  were  to  really  improve  the  work 
of  managers,  technology  would  do  the 
following,  among  other  things: 

►  Give  managers  enough  information 
about  market  conditions  so  they  have 
the  courage  to  act.  It’s  very  difficult  in 
some  industries  —  health  care,  for  ex¬ 
ample  —  to  discern  the  future.  But  if  a 
manager  in  that  industry  were  to  really 
know  what’s  happening  —  trends, 
medical  technologies,  treatments,  out¬ 


comes,  consolidations  and  demograph¬ 
ics  —  it  might  be  a  little  easier  to  de¬ 
cide  what  to  do. 

►  Help  manage  integrated  operations. 

Managers  increasingly  have  to  know 
what’s  happening  between  departments 
and  functions,  both  inside  the  company 
and  outside.  How  long  is  it  taking  to  get 
a  new  product  to  market?  Where  are  the 
breakdowns  in  the  flows  of  information, 
materials  and  money  through  the  orga¬ 
nization?  And  how  are  our  external  part¬ 
ners  —  suppliers,  outsourcers  —  per¬ 
forming  their  work?  Most  performance 
reports  that  managers  now  get  are  by 
function  or  business  unit.  Not  much  is 
there  to  help  them  see  what’s  going  on 
in  between. 

►  Give  managers  a  sense  of  how  people 
are  really  doing.  Attitude  surveys  happen 
too  infrequently,  if  at  all.  The  only  aggre¬ 
gated  report  many  managers  see  are 
attrition  rates  —  damage  reports  that 
come  too  late.  Managers  need  to  know 
what  people  are  going  through  and  expe¬ 
riencing  if  they  want  to  be  effective  lead¬ 
ers.  How  about  taking  their  pulses  in 
real  time? 

Ideally,  IT  should  grow  to  act  like  the 
“wise  counselors”  who  advised  Machi- 
avelli’s  Prince.  Management  has  a  relat¬ 
ed  responsibility  to  be,  as  Machiavelli  put 
it,  “a  patient  hearer  of  the  truth,  and 
even  displeased  when  [it]  should  perceive 
that  anyone,  from  whatever  motive, 
keeps  it  back.”  □ 

Champy  is  chairman  of  consulting  at 
Perot  Systems  Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
His  Internet  address  is  JimChampy 
@ ps.net.  His  newspaper  columns  are  syn¬ 
dicated  by  Tribune  Media  Services. 


Beware  of  E-commerce's  legal  pitfalls 


The  road  to  electronic  com¬ 
merce  is  full  of  legal  pot¬ 
holes,  says  Sam  Byassee,  an 
attorney  at  Smith  Helms 
Mulliss  and  Moore  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  the  legal 
issues  will  vary  depending  on 
what  you  want  the  World 
Wide  Web  site  to  do. 

If  your  site  is  selling  goods 
and  services,  you  need  to 
think  about  long-distance 
product  liability,  because  a 
person  in  Alaska  who  uses 
your  product  may  try  to  sue 
under  Alaska  law.  Travel  costs 
and  the  need  to  deal  with  dif¬ 
ferences  in  state  laws  could 


make  such  a  case  unusually 
expensive,  Byassee  says. 

If  your  site  publishes  infor¬ 
mation,  you  could  run  afoul 
of  copyright  and  other  pub¬ 
lishing  law.  And  if  you  let 
people  post  comments,  you 
could  be  held  responsible  for 
defamation,  libel  or  obscenity 
offenses. 

Case  law  on  that  is  still  de¬ 
veloping,  Byassee  says,  but 
so  far,  the  more  a  site  tries  to 
screen  outside  materials,  the 
greater  its  liability  risk,  be¬ 
cause  the  courts  see  it  as  a 
publisher  rather  than  merely 
a  distributor. 


Currently,  businesses  in  dif¬ 
ferent  regions  can  share  a 
trademark  name  because 
there  is  little  chance  of  confu¬ 
sion.  But  when  they  go  on  the 
Web,  the  first  to  use  the 
trademark  will  usually  get  the 
rights  to  it,  Byassee  says.  The 
other  is  out  of  luck. 

And  make  sure  you  own 
your  site.  If  you  go  to  an  out¬ 
side  designer  for  Web  devel¬ 
opment  and  you  don’t  specifi¬ 
cally  demand  copyrights  in 
the  contract,  the  designer,  not 
your  company,  owns  the  files 
and  can  refuse  permission  to 
modify  them  or  move  them  to 


another  server.  “The  law  is 
that  the  developer  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  situation 
continues  to  own  the  copy¬ 
right,  and  the  company  that 
paid  for  it  only  has  a  license 
to  use  it,”  Byassee  explains. 
“I’ve  seen  it  happen  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  and  it  surprises 
people  and  really  makes  them 
mad.” 

To  avoid  legal  traps,  it’s 
best  to  involve  your  attorney 
as  soon  as  you  start  to  con¬ 
sider  a  Web  site,  Byassee 
says.  That  can  save  you  from 
having  to  make  expensive 
changes  later. 

—  Kathleen  Melymuka 
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FIND  THE  RIGHT  MIX. 


The  Mixed-Platform 
Publishing  Conference 

SOLVING  THE  MIXED  -  PLATFORM  DILEMMA 


The  question  is  no  longer  which 
operating  platform  to  deploy  but 
how  to  mix  platforms  for  the 
greatest  degree  of  flexibility, 


Participants  can  follow  one  of  two  tracks,  management  or  technical, 
to  learn  more  about  the  following  topics: 

•  Why  mixed-platform  publishing  has  become  essential 


scalability,  and  performance. 


•  Cost:  Justifying  the  network 


•  Effective  networking  strategies 

•  Planning  and  implementation 

•  Adobe  Portable  Document  Format  and  the  mixed  platform 


WHEN: 


October  7-9,  1998 


Coronado  Island 
Marriott  Resort 
San  Diego,  California 


This  professional  two-day 
conference  will  focus  on  the 
technology  requirements  of 
publishing  professionals  who 
integrate  Macintosh,  Windows, 
and  UNIX  platforms  into  a 
single  network. 


Join  200  top-level  managers, 
from  the  graphic  arts,  prepress, 
and  publishing  industries, 
including  IS  managers, 
systems  administrators,  and 
prepress  managers. 


WHO: 


How  do  you  determine  the  strategic 
and  logistical  advantages  of  a  mixed 
platform  publishing  network?  Sell 
the  idea  in-house?  Train  operators? 
Maximize  workflows?  Keep  it  under 
budget?  Set  long-term  goals? 


MIX  IT  UP! 

You'll  find  the  answers  to  these 
critical  questions  and  more  at  the 
first  publishing  conference  dedicated 
to  the  most  pressing  mixed-platform 
challenges  faced  by  publishing 
enterprises  today. 


WHAT: 


WHERE: 


AGFA  ^ 

M  Adobe 

091HME9H  INTERGRAPH 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
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Apple  Computer,  Inc.  MlCfOSOft 

MICROTEK  mvn..n*vuu!.vm,* 

Belter  bn^fe*  Tknn^h  butCK\2tKm  Intelligent  networking  for  PCs  and  Muo 

TRANSOFT.  XiNET 

Registration/Information:  800-278-7045 
www.publish.com/connections 

Travel:  Event  Travel  Services:  888-545-7600 
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JANUARY  2000. 


WHO  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  CALL? 


Come  January  2000, 
if  you  can't  prove  that 
you  did  everything  in 
your  reach  to  prevent 
Year  2000  disruptions, 
you  will  be  liable. 
A  great  solution  to 
this  problem  is  avail¬ 
able  now:  it's  called 
StarTeam  2000. 

Will  you  pass  the  Y2K  liability 
test?  Do  you  know  what  was  done 
to  prevent  disruption?  Can  you 
prove  that  you  did  your  best?  Did 
you  apply  best  industry  prac¬ 
tices?  How  will  you  satisfy  the  new 
SEC  requirements  for  disclosure 
and  reporting? 
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SEC  Releases  Y2K  Guidelines 


«  he  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  is  ready  to 
take  action  against  publics  companies  that  don't  comply 
with  it  guidelines  for  disclosing  information  or 
2000  costs  and  compliance.  « 

SEC  Commissioner  Laura  Unger  told  a  Sene  ^ 
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On  and  after  January  1st  2000,  not 
having  the  right  answers  to  the  above 
questions  could  get  you  and  your 
organization  in  serious  trouble. 

StarTeam  2000  Compliance  Tracking 
System  provides  a  robust  and  cost 

effective  solution  for  the  management  of  Year  2000  initiatives,  helping  you  build  a  self- 
documenting,  fully  auditable  repository  of  record  for  all  your  compliance  efforts. 

StarTeam  2000  addresses  your  biggest  Y2K  challenges  today: 

•  Managing  all  compliance  initiatives  across  the  enterprise 

•  Creating  and  maintaining  documentation  of  all  compliance  efforts 

•  Building  a  complete  audit-trail  of  your  company's  compliance 

»  Improving  strategic  decision  making  by  increasing  project's  visibility 

•  Shortening  the  project's  lifecycle 

•  Expediting  contingency  plans  and  crisis  management  support 

•  Allowing  you  to  manage  liability  in  case  of  business  interruption 

•  Disclosing  adequate  information  to  industry  authorities,  customers  and 
investors 

If  all  these  problems  weren't  enough,  new  SEC  rules  have  expanded  the  reporting 
requirements  for  public  companies.  Organizations  have  to  disclose  Year  2000  costs  that 
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will  have  material  impact  on  their 
operations.  Year  2000  disclosures 
should  include  state  of  readiness,  costs, 
risk  and  contingency  plans. 

With  StarTeam  2000  you  will  be 

able  to  create  a  Repository  of  Record 
for  all  Y2K-relevant  corporate  assets, 
and  use  it  to  manage: 

•  All  compliance  efforts 

•  All  contingency  plans 

•  The  audit  trail  of  your  Y2K  efforts 

•  Your  liability 

Remember,  unless  you  can  prove  your 
diligence,  what  you  do  to  prepare  for 
the  Year  2000  won't  be  enough! 

StarTeam  2000  Compliance 
Tracking  System  Benefits: 

•  Complete,  well  defined,  sophisti¬ 
cated,  compliance  tracking  model 

•  Timely,  continuous  and  accurate 
reporting  against  one  centralized 
repository  of  record 

•  Flexible  implementation  options 
and  rapid  deployment 

•  Shortened  project  schedules 

•  Satisfies  most  auditability  requirement  for  legal  liability  management 

•  No  need  to  create  yet  another  development  effort,  when  you  don’t  have  resources 
available 

•  Integration  with  StarTeam,  StarBase's  team  collaboration  solution 

•  Ability  to  preserve  the  knowledge  base  of  your  compliance  solutions  and 
shortcuts 

Instead  of  waiting  until  the  Year  2000,  call  888.STAR700  today  or  visit 
www.starbase.com  to  learn  more  about  StarTeam  2000  and  how  we  can 
help  you  get  control  over  your  compliance  efforts. 


©  1 998  StarBase  Corp  StarBase  and  StarTeam  are  registered  trademarks  of  StarBase  Corporation. 

This  advertising  speaks  in  general  about  Y2K  liability,  but  it  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  provide  legal  advice  Every  situations  is  different  in  itself  See  a  legal  professional  for  advice  about  your  particular  situation 
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Review  Center 


Survey:  Year  2000  surprises 


Year  2000  projects  have  led  to  leaner,  cleaner  sys¬ 
tems  and  a  new  focus  on  testing.  But  unexpected 
costs  and  heavy  workloads  still  plague  IS  organiza¬ 
tions,  according  to  a  Computerworld  survey 


{  fter  spending  the  past  two-plus  years  fixing  your  company’s  year  2000  problem,  you  know 
I  there  had  better  be  more  return  for  the  effort  than  just  the  status  quo  when  the  clocks  roll 
A  over,  right? 

A  Compliance  teams  say  they  are  seeing  unexpected  benefits  that  reach  beyond  the  basic 
A  need  to  keep  systems  running  in  2000.  They  cite  the  bonuses  of  up-to-date  inventories 
A  and  system  replacements.  Even  the  groundwork  to  change  how  data  is  stored  gives 
A  teams  something  additional  to  show  for  their  efforts.  Yet  not  all  year  2000  surprises 
A  were  positive,  according  to  interviews  with  20  corporate  and  government  compliance 
A  teams.  Hidden  costs  that  jumped  out  of  forgotten  systems  or  that  resulted  from 
A  underestimating  the  job’s  scope  appeared  to  be  common  to  everyone  at  some  level. 
B  For  example,  many  budgets  didn’t  account  for  the  systems  that  run  buildings  and 
A  telephone  systems.  Others  misjudged  either  the  tremendous  expense  required  to 
A  set  up  a  separate  test  environment  or  didn’t  realize  that  testing  could  take  up  50% 
M,  of  their  time.  Year  2000  surprises,  page  76 
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Year  2000  surprises 


Advice 

We  need  to  realize  that 
problems  will  persist 
well  into  the  year  2000. 

Don’t  assume  you’re 
done  once  01/01/00 
hits.  Also,  don't  take 
anything  for  granted.  If 
someone  says  they  have  completed  their 
fix,  ask  them  how  they  know  and  get 
proof. 

VAL  ASBEDIAN,  director  of 
strategic  planning 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Boston 

View  Y2K  as  a  business  issue,  not  simply 
an  IT  issue.  Establish  partnerships  be¬ 
tween  the  business  and  IT  sides  so  that 
they  work  together  against  Y2K,  not 
against  each  other. 

JOE  BENNICI  and  JOHN  WHALEN,  Y2K 
project  team  managers  (business  and  IT) 
ITT  Hartford  Life  Cos. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Don’t  think  that  you  have  to  wait  until 
Jan.  1,  2000,  to  invoke  your  contingency 
plan.  If  you  wait  that  long,  you  could  be 
doing  so  much  triage  you  may  not  have 
the  resources  to  enact  the  plan. 

SCOTT  CULBERTSON,  senior  technical 
staff  member 
Capital  Blue  Cross 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Consider  the  cost  to  repair  vs.  the  cost  to 
replace.  Sometimes  it’s  easier  and  cheap¬ 
er  just  to  replace  everything.  (Hyundai 
Precision  America  replaced  its  existing 
systems  with  SAP  on  12  servers  at  a  cost 
of  $2  million.) 

JOE  PRESKI,  director  of  MIS  and  chief 
information  officer 
Hyundai  Precision  America 
San  Diego 

Find  a  way  to  keep  everyone,  particularly 
management,  motivated  about  this  prob¬ 
lem.  We  actually  issued  report  cards  on 
how  each  state  agency  is  doing.  This 
acted  as  a  stimulus  for  upper  manage¬ 
ment  to  reinforce  and  reinvigorate  their 
efforts. 

CHARLES  GERHARDS,  director  of 
technology  center 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Research  the  Internet  for  tips,  procedures 
and  steps  to  follow  as  much  as  you  can. 
We  found  a  number  of  World  Wide  Web 
sites  from  other  states  with  testing  mod¬ 
els  that  have  been  useful  to  us  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  our  own  procedures. 

JACK  W.  LONGWORTH,  CIO 
Department  of  Education 
State  of  New  Jersey 
Trenton,  N.J. 


Computerworld  set  out  to  identify  the  year  2000 
surprises  and  snags  by  commissioning  Market  Data 
Group  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  to  conduct  a  series  of 
in-depth  interviews  with  year  2000  project  managers 
and  information  technology  managers. 

However,  no  surprise  sparked  as  much  emotion 
among  managers  as  the  lack  of  vendor  cooperation. 
Hardware,  software  and  networking  vendors  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  contracted  serious  cases  of  lockjaw 
when  providing  information  about  their  year  2000 
compliance,  thus  leaving  it  to  compliance  teams  to 
dig  into  systems  they  didn’t  expect  to  work  on  be¬ 
cause  they  expected  vendors  to  ensure  compliance. 
When  we  asked  if  they  could  name  a  vendor  they  felt 
was  doing  exceptionally  well  at  keeping  its  users  in¬ 
formed,  18  of  the  20  companies  couldn’t. 

As  a  reality  check,  Computerworld  Information 
Management  Group  followed  up  the  interviews  with 
a  survey  of  104  companies,  which  ultimately  gave 
vendors  a  bit  more  credit.  Vendors  generally  received 
positive  grades  for  their  responsiveness  to  informa¬ 
tion  requests:  On  a  scale  of  1  to  5,  where  5  is  very  re¬ 


sponsive,  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  users  surveyed 
gave  4s  and  5s.  But  when  asked  to  comment  on  their 
vendors’  attentiveness,  some  couldn’t  resist  throwing 
a  few  barbs.  “They  answer  our  questions,  I’m  just  not 
sure  how  honestly,”  says  Mary  Finch,  information 
systems  manager  at  Marathon  Equipment  Co.  in  Ver¬ 
non,  Ala.  “Six  months  after  promising  that  their 
products  are  fully  compliant,  a  few  vendors  came 
back  saying  they  didn’t  mean  completely  compliant.” 

Not  all  surprises  cost  money  and  time.  Nearly  every 
company  earned  dividends  from  its  year  2000 
efforts. 

Companies  are  finally  discovering  what  they  have 
built  over  the  past  30  years  and  some  are  taking  the 
opportunity  to  skim  off  the  fat. 

Companies  say  they  will  also  emerge  from  this 
project  with  a  better  appreciation  for  testing,  excellent 
test  methodologies  they  can  leverage  in  the  future 
and  staffs  that  are  expert  in  project  management. 

What  follows  is  a  closer  look  at  some  of  the  partic¬ 
ipating  organizations  and  what  they  have  learned  in 
their  year  2000  projects. 


Shipshape  state 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Tallahassee 

Nuggets:  Year  2000  provided  a  starting  point  to  re¬ 
work  how  agencies  manage  data.  Too  little  help  from 
vendors  in  finding  date  fields  in  embedded  systems. 

As  big  of  a  hassle  as  it’s  been  to  get  32  separate  state 
agencies  in  line  with  the  state  of  Florida’s  year  2000 
effort,  the  job  may  be  what  the  state  needed  to  finally 
conform  its  overall  data  administration. 

“Y2K  forced  us  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  amount 
of  data  being  shared  across  local  state  agencies,  the 
federal  government  and  with  our  citizens,”  says  Glen 
Mayne,  the  state’s  project  director. 

The  state  has  never  had  a  strong  data  administra¬ 
tion  function.  It  has  seven  elected  cabinet-level  offi¬ 
cials  operating  autonomously,  and  getting  them  to 
agree  on  a  unified  form  of  data  management  could 
never  be  accomplished,  he  says.  Mapping  the  inter¬ 
faces  among  government  agencies  and  the  private 
sector  was  necessary  for  the  state’s  year  2000  test¬ 
ing,  “but  it  may  provide  an  excellent  starting  point 
for  improving  our  data  administration  function  with¬ 
in  our  state  government,”  Mayne  says. 

Most  of  the  state’s  hidden  expenses  are  coming 
from  processors  that  were  truly  hidden. 

“We’ve  found  some  systems  during  our  inventory 
that  had  been  forgotten  by  everyone,  which  have  tak¬ 
en  some  extra  resources  to  fix,”  Mayne  says.  But  the 
most  unexpected  costs,  he  explains,  have  been  from 
products  with  embedded  chips  in  them. 

Agencies  have  been  instructed  to  examine  any  sys¬ 
tem  not  on  the  state’s  list  of  compliant  devices  for  in¬ 
ternal  clocks.  However,  they  have  often  been  stumped 
by  systems  they  don’t  normally  maintain  themselves. 
“The  PBX  system  —  there  is  a  good  possibility  that 
there  are  chips  in  there  with  two-digit  dates,”  Mayne 
says.  But  without  the  vendors’  involvement,  it’s  been 
too  difficult  to  test  those  systems,  he  says,  “and  the 
fact  that  vendors  aren’t  being  cooperative  is  a  worry." 
Just  finding  the  embedded  technology  has  taken  its 
toll  in  time  and  cost,  but  it’s  an  unavoidable  invest¬ 
ment,  according  to  Mayne. 

When  Mayne  started  corresponding  with  software 
and  hardware  vendors  18  months  ago,  nearly  all  gave 
a  date  when  they  would  be  compliant.  Since  then, 
“Our  suppliers  have  suddenly  contracted  a  serious 
disease  called  lockjaw,”  he  says.  “Even  those  [that] 
gave  written  statements  that  they  would  be  compli¬ 


ant  have  crawdaddied  on  us  since.”  The  aloofness  of 
those  vendors  has  forced  Mayne  to  put  some  horse¬ 
power  behind  the  state’s  request  for  information.  The 
next  written  inquiry  is  going  out  under  the  signature 
of  the  state’s  attorney  general.  “That  spells  frustra¬ 
tion,”  he  says. 

Vendor  cooperation  key 

ST.  PAUL  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 

Chicago 

Nugget:  Cleaned  up  software  library. 

St.  Paul  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  in  Chicago  is  in 
an  enviable  position.  It’s  on  the  cusp  of  completing 
its  year  2000  conversion.  One  mainframe,  three 
midrange  systems  and  a  client/server  network,  and 
all  that  is  left  is  some  final  testing  of  the  mainframe 
code  and  some  client/server  software  updates. 

Much  of  St.  Paul’s  success  comes  from  the  co¬ 
operation  it  has  received  from  vendors  and  business 
partners,  a  luxury  many  other  companies  interviewed 
haven’t  enjoyed.  But  in  the  extremely  regulated  bank¬ 
ing  industry,  vendors  typically  work  under  contracts 
that  bind  them  to  various  regulations  and  deadlines. 
“Vendors  specific  to  our  industry  are  very  sensitive  to 
those  regulations  and  have  often  taken  the  lead  in 
providing  appropriate  software  and  testing  scenarios," 
says  Fred  Fernandez,  first  vice  president  of  IS. 

Fernandez  also  had  the  luxury  of  following  a  set  of 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Federal  Financial  Institution 
Examination  Council.  “They  have  led  the  [financial] 
industry  through  the  entire  process,”  Fernandez  says. 
From  the  inventory,  remediation  and  testing  process¬ 
es  to  how  to  deal  with  contractual  issues,  vendors  and 
keeping  customers  informed,  “they  have  been  the 
backstop  in  this  whole  process.” 

The  side  benefit  to  this  project,  according  to  Fer¬ 
nandez,  is  a  clean  software  library  that  once  had  been 
littered  with  numerous  dead  programs  and  systems. 
Various  versions  of  account  analysis  programs,  trans¬ 
action  and  financial  reports  sometimes  caused  prob¬ 
lems  when  like  reports  didn’t  include  the  same  data 
fields. 

“Now  we  only  have  one  version  of  these  systems, 
the  year  2000-compliant  version,”  he  says.  It  was 
also  an  excuse  to  upgrade  a  number  of  systems: 
Cobol  2  was  switched  out  for  Cobol  VSE  and  all  soft¬ 
ware  development  was  moved  off  the  mainframe  to 
PCs  using  Micro  Focus. 
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Capital  Blue  Cross' 
Scott  Culbertson: 
"Everybody  is  talking 
Y2K  -  it  impacts 
everybody." 


Backed  by  senior 
management 

CAPITAL  BLUE  CROSS 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Unexpected:  Underestimated  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  for  testing. 

Scott  Culbertson,  a  senior  technical  staffer, 
says  he  feels  pretty  good  about  where  Capital 
Blue  Cross  stands  in  its  year  2000  effort.  “But 
I’m  still  scared,”  he  says,  which  is  what  keeps 
him  motivated. 

Capital’s  mainframe  code  remediation  is 
about  90%  complete,  which  is  a  notable 
accomplishment  for  a  shop  that  does  95% 
of  its  processing  on  the  mainframe  and  has 
13  million-plus  lines  of  code. 

Culbertson  gives  a  lot  of  the  credit  to  the 
early  backing  by  senior  management.  “They 
approved  some  heavy  expenses  for  us  very 
early  on  that  kept  us  working  without  inter¬ 
ruption,”  he  says. 

One  such  expense  went  toward  setting  up  a 
separate  test  environment  on  the  mainframe, 
which  was  much  more  expensive  than  origi¬ 
nally  thought.  At  issue  was  the  licensing:  A 
number  of  vendors  required  the  maximum 
fee.  “They  didn’t  want  to  allow  us  to  just  run 
the  systems  temporarily,”  Culbertson  says. 

The  amount  of  testing  also  turned  out  to  be 
more  time-consuming  and  expensive  than 
planned.  The  team  originally  thought  testing 
would  be  25%  to  30%  of  the  entire  project,  but 
it  turned  out  to  be  more  like  50%.  But  the 
project  did  discipline  Capital  Blue  Cross  to  bet¬ 
ter  maintain  its  inventory.  Never  again  does 
Culbertson  want  to  waste  time  to  get  an  accu¬ 
rate  count  of  his  systems.  “A  smaller  benefit 
has  been  networking  with  peers  in  other  com¬ 


panies  and  learning  their  approaches.  Every¬ 
body  is  talking  Y2K  —  it  impacts  everybody,” 
he  says. 

Underestimated 
cost,  difficulty 

SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

New  York 

Nugget:  Staffs  now  expert  in  project  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  securities  industry  revolves  around  dates: 
tracking  of  trade,  dividend  and  proxy  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  way  funds  are  posted  to  client  ac¬ 
counts.  “There  isn’t  anything  we  could  think 
of  that  wouldn’t  have  a  date  associated  with  it 
somewhere,”  says  John  Panchery,  year  2000 
project  leader  at  the  Securities  Industry  Asso¬ 
ciation  (SIA)  in  New  York. 

Realizing  the  potential  catastrophe,  the  SIA 
took  it  upon  itself  to  orchestrate  the  testing 
and  act  as  a  conduit  for  the  year  2000  teams 
at  the  different  member  companies.  And  while 
the  importance  of  testing  was  never  underesti¬ 
mated,  according  to  Panchery,  the  SIA  did 
underestimate  the  cost  and  the  difficulty  test¬ 
ing  would  pose.  “We  learned  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  work  to  pulling  off  a  test  when  the  systems 
aren’t  real,”  he  says.  “It’s  easier  to  test  live  sys¬ 
tems  than  recreated  ones.” 

When  completed,  the  payback  to  the  securi¬ 
ties  industry  will  be  newly  cleaned  systems 
that  Panchery  expects  will  help  the  securities 
industry  grow  more  efficiently  and  better  serve 
the  public  over  the  next  10  years.  “For  the  first 
time,  we  were  forced  to  take  inventory  of  what 
we’ve  created  over  the  past  30  years,”  and  the 
Year  2000  surprises,  page  78 
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COST:  It’s  gotten  so  sensitive  in  the  legal  arena  that 
few  [vendors,  suppliers,  business  partners]  will  give 
straight  answers  on  their  compliance  schedule. 
From  having  contracts  written  up  and  examined, 
our  legal  expenses  are  larger  than  we  anticipated  at 
this  point  of  the  project.  Every  contract  we  issue  has 
a  year  2000  clause  in  it,  which  vendors  insist  on  ar¬ 
guing  over. 

CHARLES  GERHARDS,  director  of  technology 
center 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


L 


BENEFIT:  The  cost  to  remediate  our  code  has  been 
less  than  originally  anticipated.  Many  of  the  pro¬ 
grammers  who  originally  wrote  the  programs  are 
still  at  Marriott,  and  their  familiarity  with  the  code 
has  moved  the  renovation  right  along. 

INA  KAMENZ,  vice  president,  office  of  the 
chief  information  officer 
Marriott  International,  Inc. 

Washington 


COST:  We  are  asking  for  firmware  upgrades  from 
vendors  we  typically  don’t  have  much  contact  with, 
like  our  elevator  and  central  air  conditioning  com¬ 
panies.  We’ve  had  a  difficult  time  addressing  who  at 
GMH  has  responsibility  for  these  issues  and  who 
should  follow  up  with  these  vendors. 

JOHN  BOULANGER,  director  of  IS 
GMH  Development  Group,  Inc. 

Wayne,  Pa. 


COST:  At  least  half  of  our  time  is  being  spent 
on  testing.  That’s  twice  as  long  as  we  had 
estimated. 

KITTY  FRIEDMAN,  senior  programmer/analyst 
Wright  State  University 
Dayton,  Ohio 


COST:  It’s  not  just  the  applications  that  you  need  to 
worry  about.  Some  of  our  largest  cost  increases  in 
this  Y2K  effort  have  come  from  our  infrastructure, 
telecommunications,  facilities  and  supply-chain 
systems. 

JIM  FLYZIK,  CIO 
Department  of  the  Treasury 
Washington 


BENEFIT:  We’ve  milked  our  older  technology  for  too 
long,  and  this  problem  is  what  pushed  us  to  update 
and  modernize  our  systems.  We  in  the  IT  office 
have  wanted  to  get  a  little  closer  to  technology’s  cut¬ 
ting  edge.  This  gave  us  the  excuse. 

TRENT  COLVIN,  IS  director 
PST  Vans,  Inc. 

Salt  Lake  City 

COST:  Not  only  do  all  the  systems  need  to  be 
changed  and  certified,  but  we  also  realized  the  his¬ 
torical  files  need  to  be  worked  on  so  they  can  be 
referenced  in  the  future. 

JOHN  PANCHERY,  year  2000  project  manager 
Securities  Industry  Association 
New  York 
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Norstan's  Mary  Lynne 
Perushek  says  replac¬ 
ing  systems  lessened 
the  year  2000  work¬ 
load  and  aligned  sys¬ 
tems  more  with  busi¬ 
ness  goals. 


Year  2000  surprises 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  77 

two-year-plus  spring-cleaning  effort  is  expected  to  re¬ 
duce  the  overall  number  of  programs,  and  their 
maintenance,  by  15%  to  20%. 

The  staffs  are  also  becoming  expert  in  project 
management.  In  addition,  they  are  becoming  very 
adept  at  doing  inventory  and  working  to  put  pro¬ 
grams  into  production  without  sacrificing  the  pro¬ 
grams’  current  versions.  They  are  also  learning  how 
to  work  as  a  unit  and  how  to  report  the  progress  up 
through  the  proper  channels  within  the  company. 


WHAT  WAS  THE  BEST  SURPRISE  FROM 
YOUR  YEAR  2000  CONVERSION? 

(Top  four  responses) 


Increased  management’s  awareness  of  the  importance  of  IT  36% 
The  chance  to  replace  oid  systems  23% 

The  chance  to  improve  existing  systems  15% 

Streamlined  IT  operations  6% 


WHAT  WAS  THE  WORST  SURPRISE  FROM 
YOUR  YEAR  2000  CONVERSION? 


Common¬ 
wealth  of 
Pennsylvania 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Nugget:  Laid  the  groundwork 
to  remake  how  citizens  deal 
with  government. 
Unexpected:  Embedded  tech¬ 
nology  costs  mounting. 


(Top  four  responses) 

Labor  was  more  expensive  than  expected 
The  problem  was  bigger  than  we  thought 
Management  wouldn’t  acknowledge  the  problem 
Software  was  more  expensive  than  expected 


The  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  feels  it  can  leverage 
the  relationships  the  year 
2000  project  forged  among 
its  state  agencies  to  create  a 
single  face  of  government  for 
its  citizens. 

“Now  is  the  time.  We  have 
the  momentum,"  says 
Charles  Gerhards,  director  of 
the  commonwealth’s  technol¬ 
ogy  center.  "When  citizens  apply  to  an  agency  for  a 
permit  or  a  license,  they  don’t  want  to  know  all  the 
other  agencies  involved,  they  just  want  it  done.” 

Getting  the  entire  state  working  as  a  single  enter¬ 
prise  instead  of  as  individual  agencies  is  a  goal  Ger¬ 
hards  now  feels  is  possible  with  newly  honed  project 
management  skills.  Not  only  have  the  agencies 
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learned  the  basics  of  working  toward  a  common 
goal,  but  Gerhards  and  his  team  have  learned  how 
to  manage  and  motivate  the  different  agencies  to 
achieve  a  desired  result. 

At  the  crux  of  the  year  2000  coordination  effort 
is  a  custom-built  project  management  system  that 
moved  every  agency  through  its  inventory  collection 
to  the  remediation  planning  to  reporting  its  month¬ 
ly  progress.  The  concept  behind  the  project  man¬ 
agement  application  is  what  will  live  beyond  the  year 
2000.  That  is,  every  project  will  have  an  established 
unit  of  measure.  Agencies  will  be  required  to  plan 
against  that  measure  and  report  their  progress,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  will  receive  monthly  grades.  “Grad¬ 
ing  is  a  great  motivator,  especially  when  it  comes 
from  the  governor’s  office,”  he  says. 

Regarding  hidden  costs,  Gerhards  knows  exactly 
what  is  causing  them  but  can’t  begin  to  guess  what 
they  will  amount  to.  “Embedded  technology  —  we’re 
running  into  it  everywhere,  in  our  heating  and  ven¬ 
tilation  systems,  in  the  security  systems,  PBXs, 
postage  metering  systems.  The  vendors  tell  us  it’s 
old  equipment  and  it’s  our  problem,  and  we  realize 
we  don’t  have  a  contractual  leg  to  stand  on.” 

Replacement, 
not  remediation 

NORSTAN,  INC. 

Minneapolis 

Nugget:  New  systems  are  aligned  to  business  goals. 

Norstan’s  IS  department  jumped  right  on  the  year 
2000  problem  when  it  figured  out  that  it  could  be 
used  to  justify  its  systems  replacement  strategy  to 
senior  management. 

That  idea  hit  Mary  Lynne  Perushek,  vice  president 
of  IS,  five  years  ago  when  the  year  2000  problem 
was  just  starting  to  create  a  buzz.  Perushek  had 
been  strategizing  on  what  to  do  with  the  company’s 
aging  inventory  and  financial  systems  when  the  mil¬ 
lennium  problem  delivered  the  argument  to  replace 
them  altogether.  “Explaining  the  problem  to  the 
decision-makers  took  some  work  back  then,  but  the 
cost  to  replace  vs.  the  cost  to  remediate  gave  us  the 
leverage  we  needed  to  push  it  through,”  she  says. 

The  benefit  of  replacing  systems,  as  Perushek  and 
her  IS  team  see  it,  is  that  certification  is  all  that’s 
left  to  do  on  them.  But  the  more  significant  benefit 
is  that  Norstan  gets  new  systems  that  are  more 
aligned  to  its  current  business. 

So  far,  surprises  have  been  kept  to  a  minimum. 
“But  just  the  perception  by  businesspeople  that  it’s 
either  ‘help  me,  the  sky  is  falling’  or  that  it’s  just 
nothing”  has  made  every  conversation  on  year  2000 
unpredictable,  she  says. 

Although  Perushek  says  no  hidden  costs  have 
popped  up  yet,  she’s  expecting  to  pay  at  some  point 
for  her  heavy  reliance  on  off-the-shelf  software. 

"I  fear  vendors  may  change  their  position  on 
whether  or  not  they  are  compliant  as  the  date  draws 
closer,  in  which  case  we  will  spend  additional  funds 
retesting  and  recertifying,”  she  says. 

So  far,  so  good,  Perushek  says,  and  she  admits  her 
fears  may  be  unfounded  since  vendors  are  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  certifying  their  current  and  future 
releases.  “Actually,  that’s  something  that  really  sur¬ 
prised  us,  that  vendors  aren’t  concerned  with  their 
previous  versions,”  she  says.D 

Burden  is  Computerworid 's  features  writer. 
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and  ready  to  go 


but  you're  at  work,  grabbing  a  soda 
out  of  the  vending  machine  while 
salvaging  your  company's  PCs 


Year  2000  problems  in  the  PC  LAN  can  result  in 
application  failures,  wrong  financial  calculations, 
legal  ramifications  and  excessive  user  down  time. 
Start  working  toward  PC  LAN  Year  2000  solutions 
now.  NETinventory,  from  BindView  Development, 
automates  inventory  and  performs  analysis  of  your 
PC  LANs.  No  more  hiring  temps  to  do  manual 
searches.  No  more  kicking  employees  off  PCs  for 
Y2K  compliance  checking. 

Find  out  where  your  PC-based  Y2K  exposures  are, 
and  solve  them.  Then  enjoy  the  bubbly. 


NETinventory  helps 
you  with  Year  2000 


NETinventory  automates 
the  following: 

Finding  known 
non-compliant  BIOSes 

Performing  both  BIOS 
and  hardware  testing 

Locating  non-Y2K-compliant 
software  packages 

Creating  surveys  to  software 
manufacturers  on  Y2K 
compliance 

Special  consultants  licensing  available. 

1.888.837.4220 

www.bindview.com/bubblycw.html 
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NETinventory. 

DISTRIBUTED  ASSET  MANAGEMENT  FOR  500-10,000+  NODE  ENTERPRISES 
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In  Depth 


ERROR  MESSAGE  TRICKS 


BY  STEVE  ULFELDER 


ou  know  what  ticks  off  Ben  Ezzell?  Bad  error 
essages.  Messages  that  “offer  no  intelligence,  don’t  tell 
ser  what’s  wrong  [and]  frustrate  people,”  he  says, 
zell  is  a  veteran  programmer  and  author  (how  many 
oks  has  he  written?  “I  think  23,”  he  says  with  uncer¬ 
tainty)  who  lives  in  Guerneville,  Calif.  While  research¬ 
ing  his  latest  book,  Developing  Windows  Error  Messages, 
Ezzell  and  publisher  O’Reilly  &  Associates  held  a  con¬ 
test  in  which  they  asked  people  to  send  in  their  favorite 
bad  error  messages.  Ezzell  was  the  sole  judge. 

Of  course,  there  are  degrees  of  rottenness.  “Some  bad 
error  messages,”  Ezzell  says,  “are  just  placeholders  that 
slip  through.  We’ve  all  been  there.”  Ezzell  acknowledges 
he  once  wrote  a  message  that  addressed  the  user  as 
“Dumbkopf”  and  was  mortified  when  the  dialog  made 
its  way  into  production.  Thus,  he  sympathized  with 
Orem,  Utah-based  Viewpoint  DataLabs,  which  managed 
to  include  the  following  in  its  LiveArt  install: 


►  Setup  is  unable  to  locate  a  suitable  version  of  DirectX 
on  your  machine.  You  will  need  to  install  DirectX  before 
you  can  use  LiveArtgS,  dumbass! 


Sympathy  notwithstanding,  Ezzell  awarded  the  entry 
third  prize.  Red-faced  developers  at  Viewpoint  noted  that 
the  message  had  simply  slipped  through  the  quality- 
assurance  cracks  and  that  they’d  fixed  the  problem 
“about  4  seconds  after  we  realized  it  was  still  there.” 

Ezzell  hastens  to  point  out  that  he  isn’t  a  Microsoft 
hater;  some  of  his  favorite  error  messages  are  from 
Unix,  including  this  succinct  goody: 

►  Printer  on  fire. 


Contest  entries 

►  The  procedure  failed  with  the  following  error: 
The  command  completed  successfully. 

►  Not  enough  memory  to  display  this  dialog. 

►  Error:  Keyboard  not  found.  Press  Fi  to  continue. 

And  its  cousin: 

►  Your  mouse  is  not  working,  please  click  here 
to  acknowledge. 


►  Cannot  delete  tmpi50_3.tmp:  There  is  not 
enough  free  disk  space.  Delete  one  or  more 
files  to  free  disk  space,  and  then  try  again. 

►Unexpected  error,  quitting. 

What  makes  this  entry,  found  in  Internet 
Explorer  4.0,  is  the  attached  comment: 

►  An  Internet  error  occurred. 

Submitter  Jeffrey  Schmitz  writes:  “Yeah,  right, 
Bill,  the  Internet  is  broken  and  Internet 
Explorer  is  working  perfectly. " 

►  Windows  has  found  an  unknown  device 
and  is  installing  a  driver  for  it. 


When  using  Windows  95  with  a  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
Presario: 

►Your  system  shell  has  changed.  The  Compaq  software 
will  work  with  your  new  shell,  but  the  new  shell  will 
not  work  with  your  Compaq  software.  Do  you  wish  to 
keep  your  Compaq  software  working?  Click  yes  if  you 
are  unsure. 

►  Error  0000:  No  errors  found,  restarting  computer. 

And  finally,  the  grand-prize  winner: 

►You  need  to  supply  a  fax  number  in  order  for  your 
request  not  to  receive  fax  notifications  to  be  processed. 


a  Developing 
Windows  Error 
Messages 
by  Ben  Ezzell 
(O'Reilly  & 
Associates, 
Sebastopol, 
Calif.;  1998; 
254  pages; 
$39.95, 
includes 
CD-ROM) 


Ulfelder  is  Computerworld ’s  senior  editor,  In  Depth  and  Opinions. 
His  Internet  address  is  steve_ulfelder@cw.com. 


You  can  see  the  rest  of  the  contest  entries  at 
http://ezzell.org/Error_Contest/Error_Contest.html. 
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Corporate  Technical 
Recruiting 
Conference! 

Monday,  October  5,  1998 

Boston  Marriott  Burlington,  Burlington,  Massachusetts 

On  October  5,  1998,  you  have  a  special  opportunity  to  update  your  recruiting 
skills  and  network  with  recruiters  in  your  area  at  the  fourth  annual  New  England 
Corporate  Technical  Recruiting  Conference,  held  at  the  Boston  Marriott  Burlington, 
Burlington,  Massachusetts. 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 


A  Full  Schedule 
of  Contemporary,  logics 

7:45am  Continental  Breakfast  &  Conference  Registration 
8:30am  General  Session: 


Selected  Sessions  Include: 


Luncheon/Keynote  Address 

Maryfran  Johnson,  Executive  Editor,  Computerworld 

Maryfran  Johnson,  one  of  the  industry’s  leading  watchers  of  the  Information 
Systems  profession,  will  give  you  an  up-to-the-minute  view  in  this  very  special 
keynote  address. 


10:00am 

10:30am 


12:00pm 

1:30pm 

2:30pm 

3:00pm 


4:30pm 


Recruiting  -  Into  the  Next  Millennium 

Gary  duff, 

President,  Cluff  &  Associates 

Sponsor  Showcase/Coffee  Break 

Concurrent  Sessions: 

Retaining  the  Best: 

Practical  Retention  Strategies  that  Work 

Barbara  Mitchell,  The  Mitchell  Group 

Prudential  Case  Study: 

Integrating  a  Staffing  Partner 

Corinne  Costa, 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Luncheon  Keynote: 

Maryfran  Johnson, 

Executive  Editor,  Computerworld 

Town  Hall  Forum 

Moderator  Barbara  Mitchell, 

The  Mitchell  Group 

Sponsor  Showcase/Coffee  Break 
General  Session: 

Building  an  Internet  Recruitment  Strategy 

Tracey  Claybrooke, 

Claybrooke  &  Associates 


Building  an  Internet  Recruitment  Strategy 

Tracey  Claybrooke,  President,  Claybrooke  &  Associates,  Inc. 

As  mass  advertising  reaches  a  consumer  by  television,  radio,  billboards,  print  media 
in  various  locations  and  venues  -  this  same  marketing/prospecting  effort  can  take 
place  on  the  internet  to  maximize  your  recruitment  efforts.  Learn  about  this  and 
more  in  this  session. 

Recruiting  -  Into  the  Next  Millennium 

Gary  Cluff,  President,  Clujf  &  Associates 

The  rapidly  growing  economy  and  the  baby  bust  have  combined  to  create  todays 
highly  competitive  technical  recruiting  market.  Will  it  be  survival  of  the  fastest. 

— “  or  the  richest,  in  the  years  ahead?  This  look  at  the  demographics,  recruiting  trends, 
reengineering  efforts  and  emerging  practices  in  the  employment  industry  may  help 
to  identify  what  we  can  expect  as  we  rush  into  the  new  millennium. 

Town  Hall  Forum 

Barbara  Mitchell,  Principal,  The  Mitchell  Group 

In  this  session,  you’ll  not  only  be  able  to  propose  your  specific  questions  for  open 
discussion,  you’ll  learn  of  real  world  issues  and  solutions  from  your  peers.  You  won’t 
want  ro  miss  this  rare  opportunity  as  Barbara  Mitchell,  an  expert  in  the  HR  field, 
leads  us  through  this  modern  discussion  of  your  recruiting  topics. 


Registration  fee  includes  continental  breakfast,  lunch  and  the  complete  Conference 
Resource  Guide. 


Program  ends 


This  conference  program  is  developed  exclusively  for  corporate  human  resource  profession¬ 
als  who  recruit  directly  for  their  hiring  organizations.  Vendors  of  selected,  targeted  products 
and  services  may  participate  through  sponsorships  and/or  exhibits. 


For  more  information,  call  the  conference  hotline 

1  -800-488-9204 
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IT  Careers 


Here’s  a  question 
for  the  ’90s: 
How  do  IT  orga¬ 
nizations  recognize  leader¬ 
ship  potential  among  their 
technical  staff?  To  find 
out,  Computerworid  posed 
a  series  of  questions  to 
high-ranking  executives 
from  the  financial,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  telecommu¬ 
nications  industries.  Here 
are  their  views  on  what 
it  means  to  be  a  leader, 
who  can  become  one  and 
what  the  leadership  career 
options  are. 


THE  PANELISTS 


Robert  H.  Spicer  II 

Executive  vice  president 
and  chief  information 
officer 

Chevy  Chase  Bank 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


Robert  Rubin 

CIO 

Elf  Atochem  North 

America 

Philadelphia 


Rick  Harder 

Vice  president 
BellSouth  Corp. 
Atlanta 


IT  leadership:  Are 
you  the  right  fit? 

“  ^  By  Rochelle  Garner 


(  *  A  t.  (  A  A 


CW:  How  do  you  identify  IT 
professionals  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion  who  might  make  good 
leaders? 

SPICER:  We  look  for  self¬ 
initiative,  positive  attitudes 
and  absolute  care  and  concern 
for  an  individual.  It  comes 
down  to  someone  who’s 
comfortable  in  dealing  with 
people,  in  both  good  and 
bad  times,  but  in  particular 
someone  who  can  inspire  a 
team  and  make  any  project 
an  exciting  learning  experi¬ 
ence. 

RUBIN:  We  always  have 
fewer  people  than  we  need 
to  do  the  job,  and  that 
almost  forces  people  into  a 
leadership  role.  We  expect 
people  to  identify  problems 
and  to  identify  whom  they 
need  to  get  together  with  to 
solve  those  problems. 

HARDER:  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  I  look  for  people  who 
bring  a  business  perspec¬ 
tive  and  people  perspective  to  their  jobs. 
People  in  a  technology  environment 
too  often  put  too  much  emphasis 
and  priority  on  the  technology,  as  if 
technology  were  an  end  in  itself. 
And  that’s  not  the  case.  The  way  to 
get  things  done  in  business  is  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  basic  model  of  the 
business,  the  way  the  business  op¬ 
erates,  the  way  it  gets  business 
done.  And  largely,  business  gets 
business  done  through  people. 


credibility  and  flexibility  are  paramount. 
The  key  there  is  that  this  person  doesn’t 
think  his  or  her  way  is  the  only  way  of 
doing  something. 

HARDER:  Within  my  definition,  no. 
Leadership  requires  understanding 
financial  terms,  strategic  terms  and  the 
way  marketplaces  work.  You  have  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  opportunities  are  out 
there  in  that  marketplace  and  how  tech¬ 
nology  can  be  leveraged  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  those  opportunities. 


CW:  Can  an  IT  professional  retain  a 
purely  technical  focus  and  still  be 
considered  a  leader? 

SPICER:  Absolutely.  Having  an  in¬ 
terest  in  business  is  not  essential  in 
a  programming  team.  But  as  you 
get  closer  to  the  end  user,  say  in 
project  management,  then  you  do 
need  to  understand  business.  And 
in  general  management,  it’s  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  if  you  don’t  want  to 
be  considered  a  back-office  provider. 

RUBIN:  Yes,  they  can.  But  to  have 
leadership  in  a  technical  area,  your 


CW:  From  your  experience,  can  leader¬ 
ship  be  taught,  or  is  it  something  people 
are  born  with? 

SPICER:  I  think  it’s  a  blend.  I’ve  seen 
people  who  have  a  natural  ability  to  lead 
and  compete,  but  they  still  need  to  be 
educated.  Those  skills  can  be  taught. 
They  can  learn  to  become  good  listen¬ 
ers  and  to  put  themselves  in  the  shoes 
of  the  other  person.  You  can  teach  them 
how  to  interact  with  people  and  how  to 
avoid  putting  their  foot  in  their  mouth 
by  speaking  too  quickly. 

RUBIN:  Some  skills  are  innate;  others 


have  to  be  worked  at.  Every  one  of  us 
can  rise  to  the  occasion  and  become 
a  leader.  But  the  key,  I  suppose,  is 
what’s  inside.  People  must  believe 
that  you  believe  what  you  are  say¬ 
ing.  And  you  have  to  hold  the  good 
of  the  organization,  not  your  per¬ 
sonal  career,  paramount. 

HARDER:  I  think  it’s  both.  All 
that’s  required  to  be  a  leader  is  a 
reasonably  intelligent  individual 
who  is  perceptive  and  has  some 
social  skills.  They  have  to  have  a 
fundamental  and  sincere  interest 
in  people  and  be  able  to  convey 
their  vision  so  that  others  can  buy  in 
to  it.  They  can’t  just  assume  that 
their  ideas  are  so  elegant  and  forth¬ 
right  that  they  don’t  require  explana¬ 
tion  or  articulation  or  socialization. 

CW:  What  are  the  long-term  oppor¬ 
tunities  at  your  company  for  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  who  possess  leadership  skills? 
SPICER:  The  opportunities  are  be¬ 
coming  infinite,  especially  for  those 
people  who  do  understand  business. 
Today,  there’s  such  a  dependence  on 
technology  that  if  someone  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  team  also  has  a  technical  back¬ 
ground,  they  become  a  huge  asset. 
The  financials  industry  comes  down  to 
money  and  knowledge,  and  both  of 
those  can  be  moved  electronically. 

RUBIN:  People  can  rise  within  the  IT 
organization,  as  well  as  move  to  the 
business  side.  But  I  don’t  have  a  lot  of 
people  who  want  to  leave.  Instead,  a 
number  of  people  from  the  business 
units  have  chosen  to  work  in  IT,  and 
that  says  something  about  the  opportu¬ 
nities  here. 

HARDER:  That’s  the  astounding  part 
to  me.  I  think  the  potentials  are  unlim¬ 
ited.  There  is  a  huge  demand  in  my 
corporation  for  people  with  good  busi¬ 
ness  skills  who  are  also  very  capable 
in  information  technology.  That’s  why 
you  see  a  lot  of  companies  in  this 
industry  that  are  beginning  to  consider 
the  path  to  the  CEO  office  is  through 
the  CIO  office.  □ 


Gamer  is  a  freelance  writer  in  San  Car¬ 
los,  Calif. 
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First-year  li 

IT  contract  work  often  holds  surprises  for 
newbies  to  this  field.  Here  are  some  hard 
lessons  learned  by  two  recent  converts 


Reggie  Luther  left  full-time 
information  technology  work 
in  Georgia  for  contracting 
because  he  wanted  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent.  He  hopes  to  stay  that  way. 

David  (D.  W.)  Neu¬ 
man  tried  contracting 
in  California  as  a  way 
to  shop  for  a  new  full¬ 
time  job. 

Both  are  newcomers 
to  the  growing  ranks  of  IT  consul¬ 
tants.  Their  new  lifestyle  often 
means  trading  off  full-time  work, 
job  security  and  benefits  for  flexi¬ 


ble  work  hours,  25%  to  50% 
higher  pay,  a  frequent  change  of 
workplaces  and  no  job  security  or 
benefits. 

Both  have  experienced  some  try¬ 
ing  moments  in  their 
first  few  months  as 
contractors.  And  both 
have  found 

that,  as  contractors, 
their  reception  from 
co-workers  isn’t  quite  as  warm  as 
it  was  when  they  were  employees. 

Still,  neither  has  regrets  about 
opting  to  leave  full-time  employ- 


CONTRACTI NG 
AND 

CONSULTING 


Steve  Alexander 


ment  behind,  at  least  for  now. 

“I  went  in  thinking  I’d  be  treated 
a  little  bit  differently,  but  I  wasn’t 
sure  in  what  way,”  Luther  says. 
“The  difference  is,  I  don’t  go  to 
some  of  the  meetings  employees 
go  to,  and  I’m  maybe  expected  to 
perform  a  little  better  or  a  little 
more  precisely  because  they’re 
paying  me  more.” 

Neuman  was  a  bit  surprised 


to  find  that  contractors  aren’t 
treated  the  same  as  employees. 
“I  felt  like  a  third  wheel  rather 
than  being  part  of  the  crew.  It 
takes  some  time  to  fit  so  you  can 
be  yourself.” 

Here’s  a  look  at  the  experiences 
both  these  contractors  had  in  their 
first  months  on  the  job. 

Alexander  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Edina, 
Minn. 


Reggie  Luther 

IT  contractor  at  two  denim 
clothing  manufacturers 
Columbus,  Ga. 

When  Luther’s  full-time  em¬ 
ployer,  Columbus,  Ga.-based  cloth 
manufacturer  Swift  Denim,  was 
planning  layoffs  in  July,  Luther 
volunteered  to  leave  his  job  as  an 
IT  project  manager.  He  had 
worked  there  for  nine  years. 
These  days,  he  is  working  as  a 
contractor  at  his  old  firm  and 
at  another  denim-manufacturing 
company  in  the  same  city. 

Luther  implements  new  order- 
management  and  inventory- 
process-control  software  that  runs 
on  IBM  AS/400S.  Between  the 
two  contracting  jobs,  where  he 
works  a  combined  50  hours  per 
week  instead  of  the  40  he  worked 
at  his  former  full-time  job,  he 
earns  about  50%  more  money. 

The  extra  hours  come  not  only 
from  working  two  jobs,  but  also 
from  documenting  his  work  more 
precisely.  It’s  a  necessary  step  that 
will  benefit  those  who  will  carry 
on  when  he  moves  to  his  next  job. 

“The  pay  was  about  what  I 
thought  it  would  be,  and  it  was 
definitely  worth  the  move  to  con¬ 
tracting  for  that,”  Luther  says.  “If 
you  are  an  employee,  you  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  one  place  for  income. 
But  as  a  contractor,  you  have  un- 


“The  difference 


limited  sources 
of  income.” 

And  he  hopes 
contracting  will 
let  him  branch 
out  from 
AS/400  work 
into  client/serv¬ 
er  development 
and  project 
management. 

“If  I’d  stayed  as 
an  employee,  I 
would  not  have  gotten  client/ 
server  experience,”  Luther  says. 

Luther’s  biggest  concern  with 
contracting  is  whether  he  will 
have  to  travel  to  find  additional 


is,  1  don't  go  to 
some  of  the 
meetings 
employees  go 
to,  and  I'm 
maybe  expected 
to  perform  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  or  a 
little  more  pre¬ 
cisely  because 
they're  paying 
me  more." 

-  Reggie  Luther 


contracts  once  his  current  jobs  ex¬ 
pire.  “I’ve  got  small  kids,  ages  6 
and  11,  and  I’m  not  crazy  about 
traveling  all  the  time,”  he  says. 
Luther  says  he’s  thinking  about 
moving  his  family  to  Atlanta, 


where  he  should  be  able  to  find 
more  work  close  to  home. 


David  (D.  W.)  Neuman 

IT  contractor  at  CNET 
San  Francisco 

Neuman  quit  full-time  employment  in 
February  because  he  felt  overworked  at 
Volpe  Brown  Whelan  and  Co.  LLC,  an 
investment  banking  firm  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  He  had  been  with  the  firm  for 
nearly  two  years  as  a  senior  information 
systems  technician  doing  help-desk  work 
and  installing  desktop  hardware.  Previ¬ 
ously,  he  had  done  similar  technical 
support  work  at  Intel  Corp.  in  Rio  Ran¬ 
cho,  N.M. 

Since  early  August,  Neuman  has  been 
contracting  at  San  Francisco-based 
CNET,  Inc.  He  handles  desktop  support 
and  installations  at  the  company,  an 
operator  of  World  Wide  Web  sites  and 
provider  of  cable  television  program¬ 
ming. 

Before  that,  Neuman  had  other  short¬ 
term  contracts,  including  a  month  at 
another  investment  banking  firm  and 
two  weeks  at  an  advertising  agency. 

“Contracting  allows  me  to  have  free¬ 
dom.  If  I  work  for  a  company  and  it's 
something  I  enjoy,  I  can  press  for  a  full¬ 
time  job.  But  if  it’s  not  to  my  liking,  I 
can  take  off.  I  also  get  to  meet  new  peo¬ 
ple  and  learn  a  variety  of  new  skills,” 
Neuman  says. 

He  hopes  contracting  will  teach  him 
more  about  networking  and  Windows 
NT.  Neuman  isn’t  married.  He  says  he 
prefers  to  stay  in  San  Francisco  and  says 
there  is  plenty  of  contract  work  there. 


“I  felt  like  a 
third  wheel 
rather  than 
being  part  of  the 
crew.  It  takes 
some  time  to  fit 
so  you  can  be 
Neuman’s  long-  yourself.” 

term  goal  is  to  use  “  David  Neuman 

contracting  to  find  a 

new  full-time  job.  “Contracting  allows 
me  to  check  out  a  lot  of  places  at  my 
leisure  without  doing  a  ton  of  interviews. 

I  think  it’s  the  best  way  to  get  into  a 
company  through  the  back  door.  If  they 
like  you,  then  you’ve  already  proved  your¬ 
self,  and  you  don't  have  to  impress  the 
boss  if  you  take  a  job  there.” 

The  downside  to  contracting  is  that 
there  can  be  unexpected  lulls  between 
jobs,  Neuman  says. 

“Once,  I  was  between  jobs  and  waiting 
for  one  to  come  through  that  would  be 
close  to  home.  In  the  meantime,  I 
turned  down  three  other  jobs.  But  the 
job  I  was  waiting  for  fell  through,  so  I 
was  out  of  work  for  two  weeks,”  he  says. 

Neuman  is  also  bothered  a  bit  by 
having  to  prove  himself  all  over  again  on 
each  new  contracting  job.  “At  the  end 
of  a  contract,  you’re  leaving  people  that 
you’re  comfortable  with,  so  it’s  a  loss  in 
a  way."  □ 
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Director  of  IS/MIS 


$78,000 


$80,000 


$82,000 


Project  manager 


$68,000 


$54,000 


$67,000 


Senior  systems  analyst  $59,000  NA  $59,000 


Database  manager  $59,000  $47,000  $63,000 

6  - 

*  Systems  analyst  $54,000  NA  $54,000 


2  Systems  programmer  $48,000  NA  $50,000 

jj  Web  designer  $48,000  $37,000  $47,000 

|  Network  administration  $46,000  $42,000  $49,000 

z 

:  Programmer/analyst  $45,000  $40,000  $45,000 


EGIONAL  SCOPE 


Virginia  is  hiring:  Feast  or  famine 


Chief  information  officer  $106,000 


$121,000 


$116,000 


With  the  IT  hiring 
frenzy  starting  to 
calm  a  bit,  here's 
a  look  at  what 
employers  still 
really  want 

By  David  Weldon 

don’t  try  to  impress  Ken 
Drews  with  “sky  is  falling”  pre¬ 
dictions  about  an  IT  labor  sup- 
ply-and-demand  gap.  He  isn’t 
looking  to  increase  his  IT  staff 
in  the  next  year. 

In  fact,  the  information  tech¬ 
nology  director  at  the  Office  of 
Central  Services  of  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  says  he  may 
issue  fewer  paychecks  next  year. 
“We  are  completely  reorganiz¬ 
ing  the  entire  IT  organization. 
When  we’re  done,  we  should  be 


WHO'S  HIRING 

Expected  IT  hiring  for  the  next  quarter  and 
year  ahead  has  dropped  from  last  year's 
projections  for  the  region 

3-month 

12-month  1 

projection 

projection  1 

Permanent  1% 

2% 

IT  staff  increase 

increase 

Contract  7% 

Not 

IT  staff  increase 

available 

Source:  Computerworld' %  Quarterly  Hiring  Forecast,  to  be  published 
next  month 


about  the  same  size,  maybe  a 
bit  smaller,”  Drews  says. 

As  one  of  the  largest  IT  em¬ 
ployers  in  Alexandria,  that  obvi¬ 
ously  isn’t  welcome  news  for 
job-seekers.  But  Drews’  projec¬ 
tions  aren’t  shared  by  all  here, 
and  the  city  benefits  from  the 
draw  of  the  nation’s  capital, 
its  large  telecommunications 
industry  and  the  wealth  of  local 
government  agencies. 


Statewide,  the 
Virginia  IT  job  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  patchwork 
of  opposing  hiring 
needs  and  opportu¬ 
nities. 

“Year  2000  work 
has  pulled  a  lot  of 
people  back  to  IT 
jobs,”  Drews  says. 
But  it  also  has 
stalled  other  IT  hir¬ 
ing  except  for  criti¬ 
cal  job  vacancies. 
“Many  companies 
are  putting  other 
hiring  — -  and  other  projects  — 
on  hold,”  Drews  says. 

When  local  employers  are 
hiring,  they  want  a  wide  range 
of  technology  skills.  Most  in 
demand:  anything  Internet- 
related,  mainframe  skills,  man¬ 
agement  skills,  experience  with 
newer  development  tools  and 
advanced  programming  skills. 

Its  beauty  and  its  fame  as  the 
land  of  Jefferson,  Monroe  and 
Madison  make  Charlottesville 
its  own  worst  recruiting  en¬ 
emy,  one  anonymous  re¬ 
cruiter  says.  "We  have  the 
lowest  unemployment  rate  of 
any  major  city  in  the  coun¬ 
try,”  she  says.  The  city  rou¬ 
tinely  grabs  national  honors 
as  one  of  the  best  places  to 
live.  But  “most  people  com¬ 
ing  into  the  region  are  older, 
retirees  . . .  and  the  labor  sup¬ 
ply  is  unbelievably  low  for  re¬ 
ally  experienced  people.” 

That  leaves  local  employers 
scrambling,  forced  to  raise  IT 
salaries  substantially  to  com¬ 
pete  and  to  train  a  lot  of  non- 


IS  SALARIES  IN  VIRGINIA  AND  THE  D.C.  AREA* 


Job  title 


Virginia 


National  average 


THE  MOST  WANTED 
TECHNOLOGY  SKILLS 


IT  managers  in  Virginia  say  they  will  want 
the  following  skills  in  their  hires 
for  next  year: 


Technology 

area 

Most  wanted 
skill 

% 

hiring 

Internet/intranet 

HTML 

45% 

Languages 

Cobol 

35% 

Development 

tools 

Microsoft 
Visual  Basic 

38% 

Networking 

TCP/IP 

65% 

DBMS 

and  RDBMS 

Microsoft 

SOL  Server 

45% 

Operating 

systems 

Windows  95 

90% 

Inter¬ 

networking 

Ethernet 

switching 

35% 

LAN 

Microsoft 

NT  Server 

55% 

Office/E-mail 

groupware 

Microsoft 

Exchange 

35% 

Source:  Computerworld' s  Annual  Skills  Survey,  to  be  published 
November  1998 


IT  employees  for  tech¬ 
nical  job  openings. 

The  picture  is  only  a 
little  better  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  where  IT  recruit¬ 
ers  at  Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 
are  looking  outside  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  IT  recruits. 

Bell  Atlantic  has  been 
able  to  fill  most  of  its  IT 
openings  this  year  but 
depended  on  contrac¬ 
tors  to  do  it,  according 
to  Sally  Moore,  recruit¬ 
ment  manager  for  IT  at 
the  company.  And  the 
company  has  especially 
ambitious  hiring  plans 
for  next  year,  hoping  to 
hire  200  IT  employees 
and  replace  200  con¬ 
tract  positions  with  an 
additional  200  staffers. 

Bell  Atlantic  is  turn¬ 
ing  to  out-of-state  job 
fairs,  starting  in  Dallas, 
to  lure  new  talent,  espe¬ 
cially  in  mainframes.  It 
may  be  a  tough  sell  to 
lure  relocators,  however. 

Though  IT  salaries  are 
often  higher  in  the  Ar¬ 
lington  area,  the  cost  of  living  is 
also  notoriously  high. 

It’s  a  similar  tale  in  the  tide¬ 
water  city  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
state’s  southeastern  comer.  Sen- 
tera  Health  System  is  recruiting 
in  Pennsylvania,  says  Jerry 
Kevorkian,  the  company’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  systems  and  networking. 
Again,  most  needed  are  highly 
experienced  IT  professionals. 

Kevorkian  says  Sentera  is 
wrestling  with  a  17%  vacancy 
rate  that  is  kept  high  by  turn¬ 


over  driven  by  salaries  else¬ 
where  in  the  state.  To  stop  the 
bleeding,  the  company  offers 
stay-on  bonuses  and  post-mil¬ 
lennium  training  in  new  tech¬ 
nologies  to  critical  year  2000 
project  staff.  It  also  turned  to 
contractors,  offering  new  non¬ 
cash  benefits,  increasing  train¬ 
ing  “dramatically”  and  training 
non-IT  employees  in  IT  skills.  □ 

Weldon  is  Computerworld 's 
senior  editor,  IT  Careers. 


Source:  Com  pule  world's  Annual  Salary  Survey.  September  1998;  NA=Not  available 
‘Including  the  Alexandria  and  Arlington  region 
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VIRGINIA  CAREERS 


Make  a  powerful  investment  in 
your  IT  future. 


The  financial  marketplace:  it  changes  by  the  second.  Staying  far  ahead  in  this 
dynamic  and  exhilarating  landscape  is  what  we  do  best  at  GE  Financial 
Assurance  (GEFA).  Join  us  in  beautiful  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  you’ll  be  part 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  diversified  companies  in  financial  services, 
combining  several  high-performing  GE  financial  entities.  (You'll  also  be  part  of 
"America's  Most  Admired  Company,"  according  to  Fortune  Magazine.) 

SYSTEMS  CONSULTANT 

Working  closely  with  technology  and  finance  professionals,  you  will  analyze  key 
business  processes,  define  solutions,  translate  concepts  into  requirements  for 
application  development,  perform  cost/benefit  analyses,  and  estimate  resource 
requirements.  Requires  commitment  to  technical  solution  design  creativity, 
quality  results,  and  continual  improvement  of  business  processes  and  customer 
service;  2+  years  UNIX  mid-range  platforms  experience  (HP  9000  preferred) ; 
BS/CS  or  in  Information  Systems,  Accounting,  Finance  or  equivalent  experience; 
and  proven  TSO,  JCL  and  structured  software  development  methodology  expertise. 

LEADER  OF  WEB  DEVELOPMENT 

Develop  and  implement  a  single  GEFA-wide  electronic  servicing  presence  via 
the  Internet,  Extranet,  and  Intranet.  Your  5+  years  IT  experience  includes 
Internet  architecture,  infrastructure  and  applications  development;  project 
management  with  Microsoft  Project;  and  a  technical  understanding  of  C++, 
Oracle,  SQL,  Visual  Basic,  VSAM,  IDMS,  DB2,  CICS,  JCL,  Cobol,  Active  X  and 
Electronic  Commerce. 

SENIOR  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Provide  relational  database  administration  for  GEFA  systems  and  support  for 
Corporate  Systems  development  teams,  assisting  with  move  to  integrated, 
homogeneous  infrastructure.  Requires  6-8  years  data  processing  experience  with 
minimum  4  years  in  Oracle/Microsoft  SQL  Server  relational  database 
administration;  ability  to  train  less  experienced  personnel  and  share  technical 
knowledge  with  other  Corporate  Systems  staff  members.  Some  travel  required. 


SYSTEMS  INTEGRATOR 

You  will  evaluate  system/server  needs  for  the  surround  technology  area,  including 
imaging,  document  management  and  Pegasystems;  provide  advice/guidance  on 
Pegasystems  technology  requirements  while  managing  the  Pegasystems  NT 
fileserver;  and  assist  in  workstation  configurations  and  participate  in  HW/SW 
evaluations.  Requirements  include  a  BS/CS  or  equivalent,  minimum  5  years  IT 
experience  in  a  PC/network  environment,  strong  analytical  and  interpersonal 
skills  and  familiarity  with  Multi-Processing  Operating  Systems  (Win  NT), 
hardware  issues  and  RDBMS.  Some  travel  required. 

PROJECT  LEADER 

You  will  work  closely  with  the  Finance  organization  across  GEFA  (U.S.  and 
International)  to  analyze  key  business  processes,  define  solutions,  translate 
concepts  into  requirements  for  application  development,  perform  cost/benefit 
analyses  and  estimate  resource  requirements.  We  seek  a  strong  leader  who  will 
be  able  to  creatively  design  technical  solutions  and  assemble/motivate  project 
teams.  Requires  5+  years  programming  experience  in  a  Mainframe/midrange 
environment  and  BS/CS  or  in  Information  Systems,  Accounting,  Finance  or 
equivalent  experience.  Oracle  Financials/ERP  systems  background  preferred. 

In  return  for  their  talents,  our  professionals  enjoy  competitive  salaries,  excellent 
fringe  benefits. ..plus  exceptional  training  and  ongoing  skills  enhancement  that 
keeps  them  at  the  top.  For  confidential  consideration  please  direct  your  resume 
with  detailed  cover  letter  indicating  position  of  interest  to:  HR  Dept.,  GE 
Financial  Assurance,  6620  W.  Broad  Street,  Suite  408,  Richmond,  VA  23230;  or 
e:mail  resume  as  an  MS  Word  or  text  attachment  to:  gefarecruiter@gecapital.com 
FAX:  804-281-6395.  NO  PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE.  Only  qualified  candidates  will 
be  contacted.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Visit  us:  www.ge.com/capital 


GE  Financial  Assurance 

We  bring  good  things  to  life. 


When  was  the  last  time 
a  great  job  found  you? 


That’s  what  we  thought. 

You  already  know  Computerworld  as  a  great  resource  for  career  opportunities. 

Now  we  re  bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central,  the  service  where 
the  jobs  find  you. 

If  you're  a  software  development  professional,  visit  www.computerworldcareers.com, 
fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills, 
experience  and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail. 
Computerworld  Career  Central  is  the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do-the-work-so- 
you-don’t-have-to  job  matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard.  Go  to  www.computerworldcareers.com  and  let  us  do  the  rest. 

COMPUTERWORLD 

9  Career  Central' 

www.computerworldcareers.com 
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VIRGINIA  CAREERS 


There  are  many  IS  employers... 

COME  SEE  WHY 
WE'RE  THE  BEST  IN 
RICHMOND,VA! 

lone  of  the  I 

iCOMPUTERWORLD 


For  a  complete  listing  of  available  IS  positions  at  Circuit  City  Stores,  Inc.,  visit  our  website  at: 


If  you're  interested  in  joining  a  high-energy,  growth-oriented  IS  team,  please 
forward  your  resume  including  position  applied  for  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Circuit  City  Stores,  Inc.  /  Staffing  &  Planning 

Attn:  IS0022  /  9954  Mayland  Drive  /  Richmond,  VA  23233 
Fax:  804  -  527  -  4086  /  E-mail:  cc-mis@ccnotes.ccity.com 

We  promote  a  drug-free  workplace  and  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer  throughout  the  US. 


Best  Talent 

deserves  the 

Best  Benefits 

As  one  of  Virginia’s  leaders  in  information  systems,  Broughton  Systems 
has  achieved  an  innovative  history  of  success  by  teaming  together  a 
people-partnership-performance  concept.  Our  philosophy  is  to  recruit 
the  best  talent  to  work  with  the  best  clients.  If  your  talent  is  superior, 
we  believe  you  certainly  deserve  to  be  compensated  and  treated  like 
the  best. 

Current  Openings  in 

Raleigh  &  Durham,  NC  •  Tidewater  &  Richmond,  VA 

Programmer/Analysts 

•  PeopleSoft  &  JD  Edwards 

•  AS/400,  RPG,  COBOL 

•  Oracle  Developer  2000,  Designer  2000 

•  COBOL,  DB2,  CICS,  IMS 

We  are  looking  for  Oracle  DBAs  with  2-3 
years  experience. 


Benefits  To  Believe  In 

•  Paid  OT  -  a  rarity  in  our  fast-paced  industry! 

•  Progressive  &  Flexible  Paid  Leave  Plan 

•  Educational  Assistance  (+ln-House  Training) 

•  PC  “Zero-Interest”  Loan 

•  Relocation  Assistance 

•  Stock  Purchase  Plan 


•  Lucrative  401  (k) 

•  Employer  Match 

•  Health/ Dental 

•  Life 

•  And  There’s  even 
more! 


Benefit  yourself  now. 

Our  Benefits  add  up  to  high  Employee 
Satisfaction,  Solid  Retention  and  outstanding 
Career  Development  opportunities. 

Mail  your  resume  to: 

Broughton  Systems 

4413  Cox  Road 
Glen  Allen,  VA  23060 

Or  contact  us  via  e-mail: 

jobs@broughton-sys.com 
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Monday 

October  19, 1998 

Los  Angeles  Marriott  Downtown 
Los  Angeles,  California 
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CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


call 

1-800-488-9204 

for  more  information 


No 

preparation 

possible. 

A 


AMERICA 


It’s  impossible.  You  think  you've  seen  it  all?  Think  again.  Think  AOL  Even  though  you're 
highly  skilled  in  a  variety  of  technologies,  you've  never  applied  your  abilities  the  way  you  will 
with  us.  But  with  the  right  mindset — one  ruled  by  imagination,  governed  by  originality,  and 
driven  by  innovation — you  can  accomplish  amazing  things.  Especially  at  AOL  Technologies,  a 
crucial  division  of  America’s  premier  new  media  company.  It  is  the  sophisticated,  behind-the- 
scenes  work  of  our  division  that  helps  make  our  service  so  easy  to  use. 

Quite  simply,  a  job  at  AOL  Technologies  isn't  for  everyone.  It's  for  those  of  us  who  get  it — - 
those  who  want  to  work  side-by-side  with  other  talented  individuals  to  enhance  their  own 
expertise  while  supporting  a  network  of  1 2  million  members  worldwide.  They  said  it 
couldn't  be  done.  Join  us.  and  prove  them  wrong. 

We  offer  an  outstanding  compensation  package  including  an  ottroctive  salary,  stock  options,  and 
excellent  benefits.  Please  forward  your  resume  to:  AOL,  Human  Resources,  Ann:  Code 
0 1 CPW0OI,  2 2000  AOL  Way,  Dulles,  VA20I66.  Fax:  (7 03)  265-5  769.  Or  email: 
careers@ool.net  (include  Attn:  Code  on  subject  line).  FOE. 

AOL  UNLIKE  ANYTHING.  ANYWHERE. 

www.aol.com/careers 
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New 

England 
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October  5f  1998 

Boston  Marriott 
Burlington 

Burlington,  MA 


1-800-488-9204 


Richmond,  VA 


If  Your 


Career 


Is  At  A 

Hi 

Crossroads. . . 


Merge  Computer  Group,  an  established 
leader  in  computer  contracting,  offers 
an  exceptional  opportunity  to  join  a 
group  of  consulting  professionals  who 
have  set  the  standards  in  Richmond.  VA 
for  over  15  years.  With  the  Headquar¬ 
ters  of  9  Fortune  500  companies 
located  in  Richmond,  it's  no  wonder 
long-term  opportunities  are  plentiful. 
We  offer  challenging  assignments  and 
are  currently  seeking  experienced  Pro¬ 
grammers.  Analysts.  Project  Leaders 
and  System  Administrators/Engineers 
with  one  or  more  of  the  following  skills: 

•  C0B0L;DB2;CICS;  IMS 

•  APS;  DB2;  IMS 

•  AS/400;  RPG 

•  SAP;  ABAP 

•  Oracle;  Oev.  2000 

•  Informix 

•  Visual  Basic;  Access 

•  Peoplesoft 

•  Powerbuilder 

•  Java;  Orbix;  Corba 

Our  employee-focused  company  has  a 
highly  competitive  salary/benefits  pack¬ 
age  that  includes  Matching  401  (K). 
Paid  Overtime  and  Cross-Platform 
Training.  Relocation  assistance  is 
available.  In  Richmond,  V a.  you'll  find 
a  rewarding  and  highly  affordable 
lifestyle  that  perfectly  complements 
your  high-energy  career.  We  boast  wel¬ 
coming  communities,  good  schools, 
and  a  surprisingly  diverse  array  of 
cultural  and  recreational  attractions. 
For  more  about  Richmond,  VA  and 
Merge  visit  our  web  site  at 
http://www.Gatewayva.com/merge/index 
.htm 


Follow  the  sign  that  signals  success 
-  Merge!  To  learn  more,  contact 
Shelby  Brown  or  Sasha  Altizer  at 
(800)  637-4387  or  fax  your  resume 
I  to  (804)  288-3808. 

I,  E-mail: jobs@mergecomputer.com 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Microsoft  Certified  Solution  Provider 


Work  with  databases 
bigger  than  some  countries. 

(And  you  thought  Insurance  wasn’t  about  technology) 


At  GEICO  Direct,  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  direct  auto 
insurers,  youli  get  to  flex  your 
programming  skills  on  the 
latest  -  and  largest  -  high-tech 
chailenges.  With  our  expanding 
operations,  we  can  boast  that  over 
one-third  of  ail  associates  received 
promotions  iast  year. 


We  are  currently  seeking  several 

Technical  Professionals  to  work 
with  these  cutting-edge  technologies 
at  our  Chevy  Chase,  MD  and 
Fredericksburg,  VA  offices: 


•  COBOL 

•  DC/DB 

•  IMS 

•  CICS 

•  DB2 

•  MQ  Series 

•  PeopleSoft 

•  Smalltalk 

•  Visual  Basic 


•  Object-oriented 
analysts/design 
w  ■»  •  GUI  design 

*  Windows 
NT/95 

*  E  »  'I  ' 


•  Systems  architecture 

•  Systems  testing  methodology 

•  Intemet/intranet 

•  Storage  Management 

•  Capacity  Planning 

•  Performance  Management 

•  C/S  application  development 

•  MVS 

•  Unix 

GEICO  Direct  offers  excellent 
compensation  and  outstanding 
benefits,  including  an  exemplary 
profit-sharing  plan,  business  casual 
environment,  flexible  scheduling, 
telecommuting,  and  a  401  (k)  savings 
plan.  To  apply,  please  send  your 
resume  to:  GEICO  Direct,  ATTN: 
Human  Resources,  One  GEIC0  Plaza, 
Washington,  DC  20076;  FAX:  (301) 
986-3092;  e-mail:  jobs@geico.com 
EOE,  M/F/D/V. 

Visit  us  at:  www.geico.com 


DIRECT 


Our  tedmdogy  will  eurprtee  you. 
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•  Tired  of  the  rat  race? 

•  Fed  up  with  the  hassle  of  metro  living? 

•  Ready  for  some  sanity  and  a  great  change? 

TRY  WINCHESTER!  Our  beautiful  community  in  the 
Northern  Shenandoah  Valley  provides  an  enviable,  laid- 
back  lifestyle,  which  includes  excellent  schools  and  a  safe 
community.  And  when  you  feel  like  it,  all  the  big-city 
excitement's  within  easy  driving  distance. 

VALLEY  HEALTH  SYSTEM,  a  leading  regional  health  care 
provider,  has  the  following  opportunities  in  its  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  Information  Systems  Department  (sign  on  BONUS 
available  for  some  positions): 

NETWORK  ANALYST 

Three  years  experience  and  five  years  preferred  with  UNIX 
operating  systems  and  associated  programming  languages. 
Previous  experience  in  an  IBM  RS/6000  -  TCPIP  environ¬ 
ment  a  plus. 

SYSTEM  ANALYST 

Provide  assistance  with  the  detail  design  of  application 
logic,  including  application  programs,  which  provide  func¬ 
tional  reports  to  customers.  The  assumption  of  an  analyst 
role  for  patient  billing  applications. 

SR.  PROGRAMMER/ 
PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

Experience  with  IBM  AS/400  and  RPG  III  required.  IBAX 
SERIES  4000,  HBOC  software  and  health  care  experience 
are  assets. 


COMPUTER  MAINTENANCE 
PROJECT  SPECIALIST 

College  degree  preferred  or  technical  AS  degree  required. 
Must  have  5  years  experience  with  large  PC  networks, 
installation  and  support,  and  3  years  experience  with  PC 
software  integration,  especially  Windows  95,  AS/400,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Office  and  Microsoft  exchange.  Demonstrated 
troubleshooting  skills  with  PCs,  AS/400  &  Novell  Network 
required;  CNE  preferred. 


INTERFACE  SENIOR 
PROGRAMMER 


Should  have  2-3  years  using  UNIX  and  3-5  years  of  Infor¬ 
mation  System  experience.  Knowledge  of  C  programming 
language  and  HL  7  data  format  required.  Prior  experience  in 
interfacing  computer  systems  required. 

Atl  positions  require  a  BA  degree  or 
equivalent  background. 

$3,000  SIGN-ON  BONUS 

We  Offer  Relocation  Assistance 

Please  forward  your  resume  and  cover  letter,  specifying 
position  of  interest,  to:  Human  Resources  Dept.,  VALLEY 
HEALTH  SYSTEMS,  333  West  Cork  St.,  Winchester,  VA 
22601.  Fax  (540)  665-5320.  EOE  M/F/D/V 


w 


ValleyHealthSystem 


Find  I.T. 

Consulting  Careers 

Here 


computerworldcareers.com 
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a  leader  in  the  wholesale  distribution 
industry  (plumbing,  HVAC,  underground 
utilities,  industrial,  mechanical,  and 
builder  products)  has  immediate  open¬ 
ings  in  our  Information  Systems  area. 
With  over  396  locations  in  41  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Since  it's  beginning  with  two  locations  in 
the  early  1 950's,  the  company  has  dou¬ 
bled  in  size  every  five  years.  As  a  result  of 
developing  our  own  leading  edge  enter¬ 
prise  wide  software  product  three  years 
ago,  the  commitment  and  dedication  to 
growth  within  our  Information  Systems 
department  has  soared  and  opened  the 
doors  of  opportunity. 


The  following  opportunities  are  available: 

Oracle  DBA 
Oracle  Developer 
PICK  Programmers 
Process/  Business  Analysts 
Technical  Support  Specialists 
EDI  Developer/  Analysts 
UNIX  System  Administration 


We  are  looking  for  self-motivated 
people  who  are  seeking  a  professional 
career  opportunity  with  a  growth-orient¬ 
ed  company.  These  candidates  must 
possess  diverse  communication  skills  as 
well  as  strong  work  ethic  and  drive  to 
succeed.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary 
and  excellent  benefits.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  please  visit  our  web  site  at 
www.ferginc.com.  For  more  information 
on  the  Hampton  Roads  area  visit  their 
web  site  www.hamptonroads.com. 

Please  send  resumes  to: 

Attn.  Technical  Recruiter 
Ferguson  Enterprises,  Inc. 

1  2500  Jefferson  Ave. 

Newport  News,  VA  23602 
Fax:  (757)  989-2501 
Email:  isresumes@ferginc.com 
EOE-M/F/D/V 
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— Los-Angeles  Marriott  Downtown 
Los  Angeles,  California 


call 

1-800-488-9204 

for  more  information 


We'd  like 
to 

know! 

Check  out  the 
results  of 
Computerworld's 
1998  I.T.  Salary 
Survey  at: 

http://www.computerworld.com/car/survey.html 

Then  confidentially  participate 
in  Computerworld's 
Online  Salary 
and  Satisfaction  Survey. 

It's  your  chance 
to  speak  out 
on  how  the  industry, 
and  your  boss,  pays. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

The  World's  Technology  Newspaper 

www.computerworld.com 
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IT  CAREERS  EAST 


Systems  Analyst  Client  sites  & 
Co.  location  in  Norcross,  Ga. 
Develop  and  implement  new 
systems  and/or  subsystems 
trom  inception  to  implementa¬ 
tion,  to  include  fact  gathering, 
user  interviews,  analysis,  data 
flow  diagrams,  systems  and 
program  specs,  coding,  testing, 
and  documentation.  Provide 
support  for  existing  systems  to 
include  on-call  problem  man¬ 
agement  and  resolution. 
Provide  estimates,  staffing  req¬ 
uirement  recommendations, 
feasibility  studies  and  cost/ben¬ 
efit  analysis.  Be  accountable  for 
project  planning,  status  and 
time  reporting  and  execution  of 
plans.  Interface  with  all  user 
departments  to  identify  their 
needs,  coordinate  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  meetings  as  required. 
Prepare  and  execute  unit,  sys¬ 
tem,  and  parallel  test  plans  as 
required.  Must  have  Bachelor's 
in  Computer  Science  or  Math 
and  2  years  as  programmer 
analyst  or  systems  analyst.  Exp. 
should  include  D&B  AMAPS, 
G/L,  A/R  and  A/P  packages. 
Solid  knowledge  and  exp  must 
include  the  design,  develop¬ 
ment,  testing  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  business  systems  using 
Cobol.  CICS,  MVS/JCL,  TSO/ 
ISPF,  SQL,  Adabas,  Natural, 
RDMS,  ORACLE,  C,  C++,  VB, 
Novell  Network,  PC  DOS,  and 
modern  windows  applications. 
40  hrs/wk;  hours  8:00-5pm  with 
oncall  required;  Salary  60k/yr. 
Send  2  copies  of  resume  to:  Ga 
Dept  of  Labor,  Job  Order  #  GA 
6281076,  2943  N.  Druid  Hills 
Rd„  Atlanta,  Ga  30329-3909  or 
the  nearest  Dept  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office.  An  employer 
paid  ad. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  IV:  Re¬ 
searches,  designs,  and  devel¬ 
ops  software  systems,  applying 
principles  and  techniques  of 
computer  science,  engineering, 
and  mathematical  analysis,  for 
client/  server  applications  with 
relational  database  servers  in 
MS  Windows  and  Windows  NT 
environments.  Provides  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  services  in  pro¬ 
ject  design,  development,  and 
implementation  of  applications 
software  using  Visual  Basic,  MS 
SQL  server  in  Windows  NT  plat¬ 
form.  Responsibilities  include 
design,  coding,  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  new  applications  pro¬ 
grams  to  meet  current  and  pro¬ 
jected  user  needs.  Master  of 
Science  in  Computer  Science, 
Engineering,  or  math-related, 
and  eighteen  months  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered  or  as  soft¬ 
ware  consultant  and/or  pro¬ 
grammer  analyst  required. 
1  and  1/2  years  experience  with 
Visual  Basic,  MS-SQL  Server, 
MS-Access,  SQL  and  SQL 
development  tools,  using  DOS, 
Windows,  Windows  NT  and 
UNIX  environments.  $60,000/yr. 
Interested  applicants  apply  by 
resume  only  to:  Georgia 
Department  of  Labor,  Job  Order 
#  GA  6278620,  465  Big  Shanty 
Road,  Marietta,  GA  30066-3303, 
or  the  nearest  Department  of 
Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


Computer 

Technology  professionals  with 
an  eye  on  the  future  are  looking 
to  Bellcore,  a  leading  interna¬ 
tional  provider  of  information 
technology  services  to  business 
and  public  enterprises  in  the 
United  States,  and  around  the 
world.  We  invite  you  to  explore 
the  following  dynamic  career 
opportunities  in  our  NJ  loca¬ 
tions:  Software  Developers/Sys¬ 
tems  Engineers/Programmer 
Analysts/Test  Engineers/Quality 
Assurance  Engineers/Software 
Engineers/Telecommunications 
Engineers.  Multiple  consulting 
positions  are  available  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  practice  areas:  Oracle, 
JAVA,  SYBASE,  UNIX,  C/C++, 
POWERBUILDER,  Lotus  Notes, 
NT,  LAN/WAN,  AIX,  COBOL,  Gl, 
SAP,  CICS,  Data  Analyst,  ISO- 
9000,  ATM.  STTS,  IP,  AIN/IN, 
SONET,  SNMP.  Most  of  these 
positions  require  a  Bachelors  or 
Masters  degree.  We  offer  excep¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  growth 
and  experience  as  well  as  solid 
compensation.  For  considera¬ 
tion,  please  send  your  resume 
Dept  Code  268  with  salary 
requirements,  to:  e-mail  (ASCII 
text  only,  no  attachments): 
cw98003@hr.bellcore.com. 
Recruiting  &  Staffing,  Bellcore,  6 
Corporate  Place.  Piscataway,  NJ 
08854.  We  are  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 


"-•&L  . 


Systems  Analyst 


Barents  Group  LLC,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick,  provides  financial  and  economic  consulting  to 
companies  in  emerging  markets.  We  are  currently  seeking  a 
Systems  Analyst  to  join  our  Washington,  DC  headquarters. 

If  you  have  a  strong  desire  to  learn,  use  analytical  tools,  and 
work  both  independently  and  with  teams,  this  could  he  the 
opportunity  for  you. 

To  qualify,  you’ll  need  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  equivalent  and 
2-3  years’  consulting  experience,  to  include  a  background  in 
proposal  writing,  client  presentations,  project  management, 
the  IT  development  lifecycle,  and  client/server  development. 
You’ll  also  need  excellent  communications  skills  and  demon¬ 
strated  abilities  in  developing/implementing  IT  systems. 
Proficiency  in  Microsoft  Office  and  Lotus  Notes  Development 
is  preferred.  Second  language  skills  are  a  plus. 

Baients  Group  offers  MetroChek!  and  excellent  benefits  and 
compensation  packages.  To  apply,  send  your  resume  and 
cover  letter,  indicating  salary  requirements,  to:  Barents 
Group  LLC,  ATTN:  ITP0928KF,  2001  M  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20036;  FAX:  (202)  296-0239;  e-mail: 
kfischer@barents.com.  No  phone  calls,  please.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 
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Grab  Hold  of  Our  Global  Reach . 


SALES  DIRECTORS 

IT  CONSULTING  SERVICES 

We  are  Metamor  Global  Services,  a  business  unit  of  Metamor 
Worldwide,  providing  comprehensive  global  systems  development 
and  integration  services  to  Fortune  500  companies. 

Join  us  in  building  your  career  as  we  develop  a  world-class  IT 
company  providing  superior  customer  service  and  quality  to  a 
diverse  client  base.  Our  accelerated  growth  has  created  openings 
across  the  Unites  States  for  experienced  sales  leaders  in  the  IT 
consulting  industry. 

Candidates  must  have  a  successful  record  of  selling  and  closing 
software  services  contracts  to  CIO’s  and  senior  IT  managers  at 
medium  and  large  corporations.  Excellent  presentation  skills  a 
must  along  with  contract  development  and  delivery  experience  . 
Offshore  development  methodologies  experience  is  required. 

We  offer  an  excellent  base  salary  and  sales  incentives  that  reward 
you  aggressively  for  meeting  your  sales  plan  objectives.  Please 
forward  your  resume  and  salary  history  to  MGS,  Inc.,  Attention: 
HR/SD,  125  Pacificia,  Suite  220,  Irvine,  CA  92618.  FAX:  (949) 
789-0183,  email:  resume@metamorgs.com  EOE 

METAmOR 

WORLDWIDE 


IMPLEMENTATION  SPECIALIST  - 
provide  technical,  programming  and 
integration  database  skills.  The 
Implementation  Specialist  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  database  tuning  and  perfor¬ 
mance  and  coordination  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  host  interface.  Design,  config¬ 
ure,  develop,  test,  analyze,  modify, 
maintain  and  support  systems  and 
relational  databases  for  various 
clients  using  C.  C++.  SQL,  PL/SQL 
and  Oracle  under  Windows  NT  and 
Unix  operating  systems.  Involved  in 
data  management,  manipulation  and 
aggregation.  Requires:  Bachelor  in 
Computer  Science,  Engineering  or 
in  a  related  occupation,  1  Vi  years 
experience.  Salary  $52,000  per 
year,  8  a  m.  to  5  p.m.,  M-F.  Apply  by 
faxing  resume  to:  Attn:  BC  404/ 
841-4203. 


Programmer  Analyst,  Malden, 
MA;  Analyze,  design,  develop 
and  implement  client  server 
applications  using  Windows 
SDK  programming,  C++,  Delphi, 
Microsoft  SQL  Server.  Use  ob¬ 
ject  oriented  programming  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  objects,  classes, 
inheritance,  operator  overload¬ 
ing,  polymorphism  and  Win¬ 
dows  programming  features 
such  as  Dialog  boxes,  menus, 
Child  window  controls,  Multi¬ 
tasking,  multithreading,  MDI  for 
development  of  the  products. 
Req'd.  Bachelors  in  Computer 
Science  or  Engineering.  2  years 
exp  in  job  offered.  40hrs/wk., 
9a-6p,  $52,000/Yr.  Send  resu¬ 
mes  to:  Case  #80085,  P.O.  Box 
8968,  Boston,  MA  02114. 


BAY  SEARCH 
GROUP 

National  I/S  Placement 
Specialists 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  PAGE 
www.baysearch.com 

Looking  for: 

Oracle,  SYBASE,  UNIX, 
Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder, 
Web  Developers 

1-800  637  5499 
Fax:  1-888-737-9889 
E-mail: 

recruiter  ^bay search. com 


Oracle  Open  House 


JOIN  THE  LEADER  IN  DATABASE  AND 
INTERNET  ENABLED  TECHNOLOGY! 

Oracle  Consulting  is  enabling  the  information  age.  Core  Technologies,  the  elite 
technical  arm  of  Oracle,  is  looking  to  take  your  skills  to  the  next  level.  Work  with 
the  latest  and  greatest  tools  as  you  will  be  the  first  to  touch  technology  developed 
by  Oracle.  As  you  work  along  side  Gurus  in  different  technologies  you  will  develop 
your  skills  in  different  areas  and  gain  practical  experience  working  along  side  the 
best  in  their  respective  fields.  Positions  available  through  out  the  Southeast  and 
Mid-Atlantic  areas. 

Currently  seeking: 

Senior  Oracle  DBAs  ,  3+  years  in  RDBMS  with  Oracle  7.X,  8.X  a  plus.  Experience 
on  two  or  more  Operating  Systems  coupled  with  excellent  skills  with  PL/SQL  and 
Developer  2000  are  a  must.  In  addition  candidates  should  posses  strong  abilities 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 

•  DB  Tuning  •  Symmetric  Replication  •  Parallel  Server  •  Data  Warehousing 

•  Oracle  Financials  (Technical)  •  Oracle  Manufacturing  (Technical) 

•  Oracle  Distribution  (Technical) 

Oracle  Applications  Developers,  Extensive  experience  in  development  and  appli¬ 
cation  extension.  Strong  PL/SQL  and  Developer  2000  skills  are  a  must.  Developer 
2000  strongly  desired.  In  addition  candidates  should  posses  strong  abilities  in  one 
ore  more  of  the  following  areas: 

•  Oracle  Financials  (Technical)  •  Oracle  Manufacturing  (Technical) 

•  Oracle  Distribution  (Technical) 

We  offer  competitive  salaries,  excellent  benefits,  career  growth  and  state  of  the 
art  training.  We  do  sponsor  or  transfer  H1-B  visas,  TN-1  visas  if  needed. 
Relocation  packages  available  if  needed  (within  US).  Extensive  travel  is  required. 

For  an  invitation  to  our  upcoming  OPEN  PIOUSE  or  for  consideration  for  a 
position  with  ORACLE  please  submit  your  resume  to:  superjob@us.oracle.com 
or  fax  to  770  237-5279.  Oracle  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

ORACLE' 

Enabling  the  Information  Age 


Database  Administrator.  Instal¬ 
lation  and  commissioning  of  var¬ 
ious  Hardware,  Operating  Sys¬ 
tems,  and  all  necessary  soft¬ 
ware;  including  UNIX,  SCO 
UNIX,  and  AIX,  Netware  Win¬ 
dows  and  OS/2,  Ethernet,  Token 
Ring,  TCP/IP,  and  NFS  IBM  PC 
Range  of  Hardware,  IBM  RS 
6000,  SPARC  Based  Computer 
Systems,  68030  based  mini¬ 
systems.  Ongoing  maintenance 
of  all  the  Server  and  Desktop 
systems  and  providing  user 
support  in  the  area  of  Hardware, 
Network,  Database,  and  soft¬ 
ware  application,  including  local¬ 
ly  developed  software;  applying 
software  patches  and  fixes. 
Interacting  with  hardware  and 
software  vendors  regarding  war¬ 
ranty,  replacement,  and  upgrad¬ 
ing  of  system  components  and 
subsystems.  Must  be  willing  to 
relocate  within  the  U.S.  on  a 
project-by-project  basis.  Must 
have  Bachelor's  Degree  or  for¬ 
eign  degree  equivalent  in  Elec¬ 
tronics  and  Communications 
Engineering,  Technical  or  relat¬ 
ed  and  8  years’  work  experience 
in  job  offered  or  8  years  in 
Technical  Support,  Programmer, 
or  related.  Hrs:  9a-5p,  M-F, 
$53,500  per  yr.  Apply  to  Georgia 
Dept,  of  Labor,  Job  Order 
#GA6283994  -  2943  N.  Druid 
Hills  Rd„  Atlanta,  GA  30329- 
3909  or  the  nearest  Dept,  of 
Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
design,  develop,  implement, 
test,  maintain  and  support  appli¬ 
cation  software  using  COBOL, 
JCL,  SQL,  CICS,  EZTRIEVE 
Plus.  FileAid,  Panvalet,  TSO/ 
ISPF,  IMS  and  DB2  on  IBM 
mainframe  machines  running 
under  MVS  operating  system. 
Require:  M.S.  degree  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science,  Electronics,  or 
an  Engineering  discipline  with 
two  years  of  experience  in  the 
job  offered  or  as  a  Systems 
Analyst/Consultant;  Extensive 
paid  travel  on  assignments  to 
various  client  sites  within  the 
U.S.  is  required.  Salary:  $60,000 
per  year,  8:30  am  to  5:30  pm, 
M-F.  Send  resume  to:  John  A 
Watson,  Senior  VP.,  Corporate 
Relations,  Information  Manage¬ 
ment  Alternatives  Plus,  Inc., 
9428  Baymeadows  Road,  Suite 
#500,  Jacksonville,  FL  32256; 
Attn:  Job  MA. 


Database 


SaUvf  $48,443  -  $76,898  DOQ 

The  City  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida  has  an  excit¬ 
ing  opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Information  Technology  team  for  a  dynamic  city 
with  a  fast  paced  and  highly  diversified  cultural 
environment.  The  Database  Administrator  will  be 
responsible  for  the  design,  development,  imple¬ 
mentation,  and  administration  of  our  Oracle  data¬ 
base  in  a  Sun  Solaris  Environment.  Experience 
with  Oracle  Finance  and  Human  Resource 
Applications  is  highly  desirable. 

26mCc^cco.Uoh4  include  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
computer  science,  or  closely  related  field;  and  four 
(4)  years  of  experience  in  database  administration 
including  Oracle  administration;  Master's  degree 
in  computer  science  preferred;  or  an  equivalent 
combination  of  education,  training,  and  experi¬ 
ence. 


to  /tfifiCct  If  you  are  interested  in  applying 
for  this  position,  please  submit  an  official  City  of 
West  Palm  Beach  application  or  a  resume  to  the 
City  of  West  Palm  Beach  with  Social  Security 
Number  to  the  Human  Resources  Department, 
1000  45th  Street,  Suite  #12,  P.O.  Box  3366,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Florida  33402. 

(Zlooina  'Date  November  1,  1998  or  Open 
Until  Filled 


DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  SCREENING  IS  REQUIRED 
AS  A  CONDITION  OF  EMPLOYMENT.  (AA/EOE) 


Have  you  ever  wanted  to  spend  time 
exploring  the  beauty  and  mystery 
of  South  Africa? 

If  you  are  technically  competent  with  mainframe  skills,  client 
server,  internet/intranel,  Oracle,  SAP.  Peoplesofl  or  other  current¬ 
ly  in  demand  skills  and  would  like  to  spend  12-18  months  living 
your  dream,  please  send  your  resume  to  jdownssra^aol.com  or 
to  POB  13024,  Charlotte,  NC  28270  Please  note  in  the  Subject 
line  of  your  e-mail  “African  Technical  Search"  or  mark  the  enve¬ 
lope  Attn:  African  Technical  Search.  In  order  to  be  considered  for 
these  positions  we  must  receive  your  resume  no  later  than 
15/October/98  and  you  must  be  able  to  begin  your  safari  by 
31/Jan/99.  This  is  a  once  in  a  lifetime  possibility!!! 

Sanford  Rose  Associates 
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MIS  MANAGER 
(CIO) 

The  City  of  Largo,  FL  (Tampa,  FL  area)  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  MIS  Manager  to  direct  the  City’s  MIS 
Division.  The  City  utilizes  a  centralized  computing 
environment  including:  Network  computers,  UNIX, 
CITRIX  (Multi-User  Windows  NT),  4GL  program¬ 
ming  wireless  solid  state  computing,  and  Internet 
applications.  Experience  in  these  areas  preferred. 

Duties  include  planning  technology  direction, 
supervision,  budgeting,  administration,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  end-users.  Salary:  $50  to  $55k  (DOQ). 
Bachelor’s  in  Business  or  Public  Administration, 
Computer  Science  or  related  field,  including  two 
years  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 

Send  resume  for  J-100  to: 

City  of  Largo,  Personnel 
P.O.  Box  296 
Largo,  FL  33779-0296 

Internet  (Plain  text  only):  resume@largo.com 
See:  “www.largo.com/mismgr”  for  more  details. 
Fax:  (727)  587-6782 
CLOSING  DATE:  October  23,1998 
EOE/M/F/D/V-VP-Smoke  Free/ 

Drug  Free  Workplace 
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MACROSEARCH 

Computer  Professionals: 
Contract  &  Permanent 

SEATTLE  POSITIONS: 

•  Programmer  Analysts 

Cobol,  JCL,  TSO/ISPF,  IMS,  DB2,  VB  and  SQL  Server. 

Insurance  background  is  a  plus. 

•  Business  Analyst 

Define  and  implementation  of  image  solutions  and  client  server 
background.  Filenet  and  insurance  experience. 

•  Sr.  System  Analyst 

Technical  design  and  architecture  for  Image  Enterprise  infra¬ 
structure.  Experience  with  project  management,  client/server 
applies  and  C  or  C++,  MFC,  VB,  SQL  or  other, 

•  Systems  Analyst 

Graphical  user  interface  designer.  Work  with  GUI  components 
on  the  Client  and  WEB  browser  interfaces.  Experience  as  win¬ 
dows  developer  who  is  passionate  about  graphic  design. 

•  IS  Systems  Manager 

Manage  group  of  business  analysts,  QA  analysts  and  developers 
working  in  a  VB,  C++,  SQL  Server  environment. 

•  Information  Analyst 

Support  Patient  Mgmt  and  Resource  Scheduling  systems. 
Knowledge  of  SMS  online  architecture  (OAS)  software  develop¬ 
ment  COMPQ  and  RTIF  processing. 

ASK  FOR  SHARON 

Call  about  these  &  other  opportunities! 

(425)  641-7252 
macro@macrosearch.com 
13353  Bel-Red  Rd.,  Suite  #206 
Bellevue,  WA  98005 


www.macrosearch.com 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
analyze  user  requirements, 
design,  develop,  test,  imple¬ 
ment,  maintain  and  support 
client/server  application  soft¬ 
ware  for  telecommunication 
industry  clients  using  C,  C++, 
Shell  Scripting.  X-Windows 
based  GUI  application  pro¬ 
gramming,  X/Lib,  Motif,  XDB, 
Sun  Workshop,  and  Source 
Code  Management  tools 
(CMVC'SCCS)  on  UNIX  plat¬ 
forms.  Require  M  S.  degree  (or 
equivalent)  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  an  Engineering  disci¬ 
pline,  with  2  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  m  the  job  offered  or  as  a 
Systems  Analyst;  A  B.S  de¬ 
gree  with  five  years  of  progres¬ 
sively  responsible  experience 
will  be  considered  equivalent  to 
an  M  S.  degree.  Extensive  paid 
travel  on  assignments  to  client 
sites  is  required.  Salary: 
$71,560  per  year,  8  am  to  5 
pm,  M-F.  Apply  by  resume  to: 
Roz  L  Alford,  CEO,  A.S.A.P, 
3495  Buford  Hwy .  Duluth.  GA 
|  30097;  Job  NS. 


Senior  Consultant 
(2  OPENINGS) 

Provide  functional  &  techn.  con¬ 
sulting  services  to  customers  on 
PeopleSoft  Client/Server  Finan¬ 
cial,  Human  Resources  &  man¬ 
ufacturing  applications.  Perform 
analysis,  design,  programming 
&  installation  of  Client/Server 
applications  within  all  functional 
areas  of  PeopleSoft  modules. 
Develop  new  clients  &  strategic 
relationships,  primarily  in  U.S.  & 
South  American  markets.  Reqs: 
Bachelor’s  degree  or  equiv.  in 
Comp  Sci.,  Engineering  or  re¬ 
lated  field,  2yrs.  exp.  in  job 
offered  or  2yrs.  exp.  as  Pro¬ 
grammer/Analyst.  Coursework 
or  exp.  in  PeopleSoft  applica¬ 
tions  incl.  PeopleTools  &  People- 
Code.  Proficiency  in  4GLs, 
Operating  Systems  (Unix,  DOS 
&  MVS)  &  RDBMS  (Oracle, 
DB2,  Informix)  40hrs/wk.  Mon- 
Fri:  9am-5pm,  $60,000/yr  Send 
resume  to  Dept,  of  Labor/ 
Bureau  of  Workforce  Program 
Support,  P.O.  Box  10869,  Talla¬ 
hassee.  FL  32302,  Refer  to: 
JOFL1852706 


Systems 

Analyst... 

...to  work  with  users  to  ana¬ 
lyze,  specify  &  design  data¬ 
bases  &  business  reports. 
Will  assist  in  system  admin. 
&  provide  technical  support 
&  training  for  applications. 
Req  two  yrs  exp  using 
Windows  95  &  Microsoft 
Office  97  products  in  a 
Windows  NT  env.  MS  Access 
97,  Crystal  Reports  5.0,  SQL 
Server  6.5  &  Visual  Basic 
exp  is  req.  Exc.  analytical  & 
communication  skills  (written 
&  verbal)  are  a  must.  Must  be 
able  to  work  independently  & 
as  part  of  a  team.  To  apply 
send  resume  w/cover  letter 
to:  Human  Resources, 

Massachusetts  Bar  Assoc¬ 
iation,  20  West  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02111.  E-mail 
donahue@massbar.org  or 
fax  617.338.0650  The  MBA 
is  an  EEO/AA  employer. 
Minorities,  women  &  dis¬ 
abled  are  encouraged  to 
apply. 


Programmer/Analyst  (Client 
sites  in  Orlando,  FL  and  Tampa, 
FL).  Design,  develop,  code,  test, 
and  implement  commercial  and 
financial  applications  in  an 
AS/400  environment.  Bachelor’s 
Degree  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Engin., 
or  Math,  +1  yr.  exp.  Will  accept 
3  yrs.  exp.  in  lieu  of  Bachelor's  + 
1  yr.  exp.  Development  work 
must  include  1  yr.  exp.  using 
RPG.  $37,500/yr,  40  hr/wk,  8:30 
a.m.  -  5  p.m.  Send  resume  to: 
Bureau  of  Workforce  Program 
Support,  P.O.  Box  10869,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  FL  32302-0869,  Re: 
JO#  FL-1 854985. 


Programmer/Analyst 

Atlanta  area,  Multiple  Posi¬ 
tions.  Design  develop  & 
maintain  client  server  billing 
&  marketing  applications 
with  C++  GUI  front-end  & 
AS/400  database  (Oracle 
7.1)  server  in  ILE  &  RPG/IV 
environment  with  embedded 
SQL  host  structure  arrays. 
MS  in  comp,  sci,  engineer¬ 
ing,  or  communications. 
From  $53K.  Resumes  to: 
B.  Hoeve,  Secon  Group,  Inc. 
725  Wayt  Rd,  Roswell,  GA 
30076. 
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Programmer/Analyst: 
Analyze,  design,  implement, 
document,  test  &  maintain  soft¬ 
ware  for  business  applications 
in  a  client/server  environment 
using  PowerBuilder  on  MS  win¬ 
dows  as  the  front  end  graphical 
user  interface  (GUI)  tool  for 
database  application  develop¬ 
ment  &  Oracle  as  the  back  end 
database  server  on  HP-UX  & 
R S/6000  systems  using  UNIX  & 
AIX  operating  systems.  Consult 
with  clients  to  gather  &  analyze 
the  business  application 
requirements.  Design  the  logi¬ 
cal  &  physical  data  models 
based  on  client  specifications. 
Use  Oracle  tools  like 
SQL'Loader,  Pro*C  &  PL/SQL 
to  develop  back  end  application 
batch  processes.  Design  &  pro¬ 
gram  in  C  &  C++  languages  & 
shell  in  a  UNIX  environment. 
Some  projects  may  be  per¬ 
formed  at  client  sites  in  various 
geographic  locations  requiring 
travel  to  and/or  temporary 
placement  at  a  client  site.  Must 
have  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Computer  Science.  Must  have 
two  years  of  experience  in  the 
job  offered.  $60,000/yr.  40 
hrs/wk,  9:00am  -  6:00pm. 

Overtime  required  as  needed  at 
$28.85  per  hour.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
permanently  in  the  U.S.  Send 
resumes  to  the  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY,  401  South 
State  Street  -  7  North,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60605.  Attention:  Joan 
Sykstus.  Reference  #  V-IL 
19844-S.  AN  EMPLOYER  PAID 
AD.  NO  CALLS  -  SEND  2 
COPIES  OF  BOTH  RESUME  & 
COVER  LETTER. 


Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Multiple  positions  available  to 
design,  develop,  implement, 
analyze,  and  modify  sophisti¬ 
cated  customized  SAP  R/3 
Materials  Management  and 
Production  Planning  Software 
Systems  for  use  by  large  multi¬ 
divisional  companies.  Confer 
with  clients  in  analyzing  opera¬ 
tional  software  procedures, 
requirements,  and  products  to 
improve  existing  software  com¬ 
puter  systems;  and  identifying 
and  resolving  system-specific 
issues.  Design  and  modify 
computer  software  systems 
and  functional  specifications 
as  required  for  various  mod¬ 
ules.  Implement  software 
design  changes  according  to 
client  objectives.  Create  user 
documentation  requirements, 
generic  user  documentation  for 
use  by  end-users,  and  module 
applications  systems  testing 
methodology.  Other  duties  and 
responsibilities  include  but  are 
not  limited  to  providing  high- 
level  technical  advice  and 
training  to  on-site  System 
Analysts,  Programmers,  and 
professional  computer  staff, 
and  documenting  assigned 
phases  of  each  aspect  of  soft¬ 
ware  design.  Requirements: 
B.S.  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  discipline  and  one  (1) 
year's  work  experience  in  SAP 
R/3.  Must  be  knowledgeable 
and  proficient  in  SAP  R/3  soft¬ 
ware  systems,  and  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  computer  software 
systems  applications.  Respond 
to  CW-8296,  Computerworld, 
Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA 
01701-9171  or  fax  to  508-620- 
7739  Ref  #  CW-8296 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer 
programs  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  re¬ 
quirements  to  determine  feasi¬ 
bility  of  design;  direct  software 
system  testing  procedures 
using  expertise  in  Visual  C++, 
Sybase,  C++  and  Encina. 
Requirements:  Bachelor's  De¬ 
gree  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  field  and  two  years 
experience  as  a  software  engi¬ 
neer,  knowledge  of  Visual 
C++,  Sybase,  C++  and  En¬ 
cina.  Salary:  $57, 000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A  M. 
to  5:00  PM.,  40  hours/week, 
involves  extensive  travel  and 
frequent  relocation.  Apply:  Mr. 
James  Clark,  Uniontown  Job 
Center,  32  Iowa  Street,  Union- 
town,  PA  15401,  Job  No. 
8041609. 


Computer  Sciences  Corporation 
(CSC):  Career  Opportunities: 
California  (CA),  Massachusetts 
(MA),  Missouri  (MO),  Illinois  (IL), 
Pennsylvania  (PA).  Consider  the 
following  openings  for  systems 
development/management/con¬ 
sulting  positions:  Staff  Consult¬ 
ants/Business  Designers/Syst¬ 
ems  Engineers  (San  Bruno, 
CA):  Senior  Industry  Specialists/ 
Manufacturing  or  Supply  Chain 
Engineers/Consultants/Project 
Managers  (San  Bruno,  CA): 
Business  Consultants,  Oracle  & 
PeopleSoft/Business  Process 
Engineers,  Oracle  &  PeopleSoft 
(San  Bruno,  El  Segundo,  Irvine, 
CA):  Senior  Associates/Busin¬ 
ess  Consultants,  Healthcare 
(San  Francisco,  CA):  Business 
Consultants,  SAP  (Systems 
Application  ProductJ/Business 
Process  Engineers,  SAP 
(Waltham,  MA):  Programmer 
Analysts/Systems  Analysts 
(Kansas  City,  MO):  Staff 
Consultants/ Programmer 
Analysts/Information  Systems 
Analyst  (Oak  Brook,  IL):  Senior 
Database  Specialist/Database 
Administrator/Software  Systems 
Engineer/Consultant  (Berwyn, 
PA):  Requires  at  least  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  (or  equiv.)  in 
Computer  Science,  Engine¬ 
ering,  Business  or  related  fields 
plus  relevant  work  experience.  A 
Master's  degree  is  desirable. 
Travel  may  be  required.  Salary 
DOE.  Send  ad  &  resume  to  Ad#: 
31281-7,  Attn:  Patty  McNally, 
2100  East  Grand  Avenue,  El 
Segundo,  CA  90245.  Please 
indicate  specific  job  title  and 
location  on  your  application  let¬ 
ter. 


Consultant.  Design,  develop, 
implement  &  test  software  for 
management  information  sys¬ 
tems.  Graphical  user  interface 
(GUI)  design.  Graphics  program¬ 
ming.  Tools:  UNIX;  C;  WIN32; 
GDI;  X-lib;  Motif;  MFC.  M.S.  in 
Computer  Science*  +  2  yrs  exp 
in  job  offered  or  as  Software 
Engineer  or  Senior  Project 
Officer  required.  (*M.S.  in  any 
engineering  field  +  6  mos  exp  in 
software  development  also 
acceptable).  Previous  exp  must 
include:  UNIX;  C;  graphics  pro¬ 
gramming.  40  hrs/wk.  9am-5pm. 
$62,400/yr.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S.  Send  two 
copies  of  both  resume  and  cover 
letter  to:  ILLINOIS  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY,  401  South  State 
Street  -  7  North,  Chicago,  IL 
60605,  Attention:  Janet  Aschen- 
brenner,  Reference  #V-IL-19149- 
A.  No  CALLS.  An  Employer  Paid 
Ad. 


SPL  World- 
Group  is  an 
international 
consult ■" no  builder  of  busi- 
ness  so  I  u  - 
tions.  We  are  currently  looking 
for  individuals  with  Natural/DB2, 
Natural Orade,  Natural/Construct, 
Natural/Adabas,  Visual  Basic, 
Smalltalk,  C++,  Java,  Cobol,  OO 
skills  to  work  in  our  development 
centers  in  California,  New 
Jersey  and  Chicago  as 
Programmer/Analysts 
Software  Engineers 
Systems  Analysts 
Project  Leaders 
Designers  •  Architects 


Email,  fax  or  mail  your  resume  to: 
SPL  Worldgroup  Consulting 
75  Hawthorne  Plaza,  Suite  2000 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
Attn:  Jos  Barnett 
Fax:  415-541-0224.  EOE 
E-mail:  Jos_Barnett@splwg.com 


www.splwg.com 


CHIEF  INFORMATION 
OFFICER  (CIO) 
REXAR  COUNTY.  TX 
(San  Antonio) 
(Population:  1.371.000 

Salary  open  DOQ.  CIO  resp.  for 
shaping  County's  info.  tech, 
vision.  Oversees  an  annual  bud¬ 
get  of  $6.7  mil.  &  about  100 
employees.  Reports  to  the 
Commissioners  Court,  the  5- 
member  exec,  governing  body  of 
the  County.  Requires  education 
&  technology  exp.  to  direct  a 
large,  complex  public  info, 
agency.  Send  resumes  by  10/ 
16/98  to  NORMAN  ROBERTS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  1800 
Century  Park  East,  #430,  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90067-1507,  FAX 
to  (310)  552-1113,  or  e-mail  to 
NRAssoc@aol.com  EEO/ADA 
In  accordance  with  the  Texas 
Public  Information  Act, 
resumes  may  be  subject  to 
disclosure. 


INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

at  roar  place. 

at  our  place. 

mu 

mu 

mu 
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UTILITY  I  IP 
PARTNERS  Ul 

Join  in  the  explosive  growth  at  Utility  Partners,  a 

fast-growing  software  developer  and  systems  integrator  I 
devoted  to  electric  and  gas  utilities  -  a  great  place  for  IT 
people  during  this  time  of  deregulation!  Look  to  us  for  an 
outstanding  environment  and  the  opportunity  to  share 
our  momentum.  We  are  looking  for  exceptional  people 
with  the  following  skills  to  design,  develop  or  enhance  j 
software  systems  for  the  utility  industry; 

LAS  VEGAS,  NV 
OPPORTUNITIES: 

Analysts  -  Sr.  Analyst  - 
Technical  Leads  -  Project  Managers 

3-10  yrs.  exp.  working  with  Oracle  databases,  Oracle  I 
Designer  2000,  C/S  Application  Development,  Oracle 
7.x,  Oracle  Developer  2000,  Oracle  Financials,  strong 
RDBMS  experience;  must  have  experience  in  relational 
database  design  and  modeling. 

If  you  are  interested  in  employment  opportunities  in  Las 
Vegas,  NV,  reply  in  confidence  to:  Utility  Partners,  4300  | 
W.  Tropicana,  Mailstop  LVO-UPL,  Las  Vegas,  NV  981 03. 
E-mail:  tim.kemp@utilpart.com.  Fax:  702-365-7626  or  ] 
call  702-365-2428. 

TAMPA,  FL 
OPPORTUNITIES: 

Software  Engineers  - 
Sr.  Software  Engineers  - 
Technical  Leads  -  QA  Test  Analyst  - 
Production  Support 

3-5  yrs.  exp.  in  UNIX,  C++,  Windows  NT  and  SQL  or 
Visual  Basic  or  Oracle. 

Account  Managers 

5-7  yrs.  sales  exp.  in  the  software  industry  and  exp. 
managing  large  accounts.  Utility  knowledge  a  plus. 

If  you  are  interested  in  employment  opportunities  in  I 
Tampa,  FL,  reply  in  confidence  to:  Utility  Partners,  600  | 
N.  West  Shore  Blvd.,  Ste.  1200,  Tampa,  FL  33609. 
E-mail:  Jeannie.Hurlocker@utilpart.com.  Fax:  813- 1 
282-8526  or  call:  813-282-8828. 

Utility  industry  experience  for  the  above  positions  will  be  | 
a  plus.  Utility  Partners  offers  a  superior  benefits  and 
compensation  package, 

EOE  M/F/D/V  Visit  our  website:  www.utilpart.com 


Software  Engineer  Design, 
develop,  implement  &  test  soft¬ 
ware  applications  for  manage¬ 
ment  information  systems. 
Develop  training  manuals  a 
train  end  users  Tools:  UNIX; 
MVS/ESA;  Visual  C++;  C; 
COBOL;  JCL;  CICS;  DB2;  FCP; 
ORACLE;  Powerbuilder;  AION; 
SEI  Capability  Maturity  Model. 
M.S.*  in  Computer  Science  +  6 
mos  exp  in  job  offered  or  as 
Programmer  required.  (*M.S. 
degree  in  science,  technology 
or  engineering  including  18 
credits  in  Computer  Science 
acceptable).  Previous  exp  must 
include:  COBOL;  C;  JCL;  DB2. 
40  hrs/wk.  9am-5pm.  $52,000/ 
yr.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  permanently 
in  the  U.S.  Send  two  copies  of 
both  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
ILLINOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY, 
401  South  State  Street  -  7 
North,  Chicago,  IL  60605, 
Attention:  Sheila  Lindsey, 
Reference  #V-IL-18833-L.  No 
CALLS.  An  Employer  Paid  Ad 


INF0TECH 
CONSULTING,  INC. 

a  multi-million  dollar  consult¬ 
ing  firm  is  seeking  qualified 
technical  professionals  in  the 
following  skill  areas  (college 
grads  with  2+  yrs  experience. 


•  Oracle  8.x/7.x 
Developers/Designers 

•  Oracle  DBAs 

•  PowerBuilder  6.0/5.0 
with  PFCs 

•  AS400:  RPG/400,  CL/400. 
DB2/400,  SYNON,  BPICS, 
QUERRY/400 

•  UNISYS  Mapper/COBOL 

•  Web  Developers 

•  IBM  Mainframe: 
COBOL/CICS/DB2 


Send  resume  to:  Vicki  Jacobi, 
Corporate  Recruitment  Man¬ 
ager,  Infotech  Consulting, 
Inc.,  3461  Market  Street,  Ste. 
303,  Camp  Hill,  PA  17011. 
Telephone:  717.731.8468. 

ext.  227;  Fax:  717.731.9857. 
E-mail:  vyohn@icibsl.com 


Contractors 


JOBS  on  the  >-7 

INTERNET:  www.wint0rwyman-contract.com 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Powerbuilder/Visual  Basic/Access  Developers 
Messaging:  cc:Mail,  MS  Exchange,  MS  Mail 
Business  Systems  Analyst 
Lotus  Notes  Developers/Administrators 
SQL  Server  Sybase/Oracle  DBA's 
HTML/Java/JavaScript  Developers 
NT  &  Novell  Administrators 
Desktop  Support 

Mainframe  (Cobol,  CICS,  DB2,  JCL) 

UNIX  System  Administrators  (Sun,  DEC,  HP,  AIX) 

Business  Objects 

Y2K  Analysts  and  Managers 

AS400  RPG/Cobol  Programmer  Analysts 

Oracle  Developers/DBA’s 

PC/MAC  Phone  Support 

Network  Engineers  (Telecommunications) 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING 

•  VB,  NT  Development 

•  GUI  Developer:  VC++,  Java,  HTML,  Win32 

•  Oracle  DBA  Developer 

•  C++,  NT,  COM,  MTS 

•  C,  UNIX  Developer 

•  Release  Engineer,  PVCS 
Quality  Assurance 

•  Win95,  NT,  Automation,  QA  Partner,  Winrunner 

•  UNIX/Manual  &  Automation 

•  Y2K  Test,  Manual  &  Automation 

•  Win,  Web,  Manual  Test 
Globalization 

•  Translators/QA: 
Swedish/Dutch/Japanese/German 

•  C++  UNIX,  i18n 

•  Localization  Engineer/Manager 

•  il  8n  QA 


Winter,  Wyman 


Contract  Services 


BOSTON  AND  NATIONAL  CONTRACTS:  ATLANTA: 

Contact:  Donna  Byrne  781  -890-7007  Contact:  Lang  Norris 

Outside  MA:  800-890-7002  Fax:  781-890-4433  770-698-0500  Fax:  770-698-0531 

400-1  Totten  Pond  Road,  Dept.  CW,  Waltham,  MA  02451-2000  Two  Ravinia  Drive,  Suite.  950  Dept.  CW,  Atlanta,  GA  30346 

Email:  contract@winterwyman-contract.com  Email:  atlanta@wintefwyman.com 


sap  (sap)  n.  1.  The  liquid  that 
circulates  through  plant, 
carrying  food  substances.  2. 
Vigor:  energy.  3.  Slang.  A 
gullible  person;  dupe. 


SAP  has  been  re-defined! 

Call  us  for  info  on  positions  worldwide  in  all  phases  of  SAP.  Let 
US  help  YOU  help  our  clients  in  their  re-engineering  efforts.  We 
need  high  calibre  talent  in  all  modules,  functional  and  technical 
and  BASIS.  Long  and  short-term  assignments. 

• 

1975  N.  Park  Place,  Suite  100  ♦  Atlanta,  GA  30339 
800-599-9550  •  770-955-1714 
FAX:  770-937-0423  ♦  800-457-9776 
E-maihslc@ga.structuredlogic.com 
EOE  •  MEMBER  NACCB 


STRUCTURED  LOGIC  COMPANY,  INC 

an  HlntelliMark-  company 

it  toiurtomt 


Senior 

Programmers/ 

Engineers 


With  min.  1  Year  Exp.  in 
Distributed  application  de¬ 
velopment  using  Java 
technologies  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  JDBC,  JAVA-RMI  & 
Microsoft  COM  &  OLE.  BS 
in  Computer  Sc.  or  related 
field.  Send  resumes  to: 


HR  Manager 

isochrone  inc. 

1  Main  St  #  511 
Eatontown,  NJ  07724 
or  email  to: 

resumes@isochrone.com 

www.isochrone.com 


MANAGEMENT  & 
IT  CONSULTANTS 

S 50, 000  TO  S500.000 
LOCATIONS  NATIONWIDE 
Retained  Search  For 
International  Consulting  Co. 
With  Offices  Located 
Nationwide  &  Worldwide. 
Live  Near  Any  Major  City. 
Travel  Varies  20%  -  80% 
Large  Consulting  Firm 
Experience  is  Required. 
Confidentiality  is  Assured. 
Send  Confidential  Resume: 
ALLIED  SEARCH,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  472410 
San  Francisco,  CA  94147 
Attn.:  Don  May.  Director 
Private  Fax:  1-415-921-5309 
Email:  alliedsrch@aoi.com 


Director  of  Information  Systems 


Oxford  University  Press,  a  global  leader  in  academic,  scholarly  and 
reference  publishing  with  offices  in  Cary,  NC  is  seeking  a  visionary  to 
be  part  of  our  leadership  team,  utilizing  your  technical  expertise  in  a 
management  capacity. 

Successful  candidates  will  have  experience  and  a  demonstrated  abil¬ 
ity  to  successfully  manage  software  solutions,  manage  and  motivate 
a  technical  staff,  and  improve  profitability.  Key  initiatives  are  year 
2000  compliance,  helpdesk  technical  support  needs,  publishing, 
administrative,  accounting,  inventory  control  and  distribution  center 
software  solutions. 

Position  requires  a  B.S  degree  (Computer  Science,  MIS  preferred),  at 
least  8  years  of  progressive  experience  in  information  systems  with  at 
least  5  years  in  a  supervisory  role.  Strong  leadership,  interpersonal, 
negotiation,  problem  solving  &  team  building  skills  along  with  highly 
developed  technical  talent  a  must.  Experience  with  DEC  (OPEN)  VMS, 
ORACLE,  VISTA,  MARC  and  PC  software  solutions  a  plus 
Understanding  ot  publishing  business  practices  and  procedures  are 
preferred  for  this  management  position  Must  possess  a  high  degree 
of  self  motivation  and  commitment  to  achieving  results. 


+-./aixr-gy&_^1  We  offer  outstanding  benefits,  including  a  com¬ 
as*  Ka  prehensive  health  plan  Forward  your  resume,  and 
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System  Engineer,  Write  user 
interfaces  and  components  to 
enhance  Graphical  User 
Interface  (GUI)  -  based  client 
server  applications  for  quality 
management  in  manufacturing 
and  service  industries.  Integrate 
third  party  products  for  electron¬ 
ic  drawing/document  manage¬ 
ment,  gage  calibration/R&R 
studies,  internal  &  supplier 
quality  tracking.  Tools:  C; 
Delphi/Pascal;  Visual  C++; 
Windows;  Unix.  M.S.  in 
Computer  Science  +  1  yr  exp  in 
job  offered  or  as  Programmer 
Analyst  required.  Previous  exp 
must  include:  C;  Pascal;  Unix; 
Windows.  40  hrs/wk.  9am-5pm. 
$35,000/yr.  Submit  resumes  to 
the  following  address:  FDLES 
Bureau  of  Operations,  1320 
Executive  Cntr.  Dr.,  Ste.  110, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32399,  RE: 
Job  order  number  FL- 
1852759. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design;  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  Domino,  Lotus 
Notes  4.5,  Lotus  Script  and 
Lotus  Notes  Reporter.  Require¬ 
ments:  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field  and  two  years  experience 
as  a  software  engineer,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Domino,  Lotus 
Notes  4.5,  Lotus  Script  and 
Lotus  Notes  Reporter.  Salary: 
$57, 000/year.  Working  Condi¬ 
tions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M., 
40  hours/week,  involves  exten¬ 
sive  travel  and  frequent  reloca¬ 
tion.  Apply:  Mr.  Duane  M. 
Brentzel,  Greensburgh  Job 
Center,  599  Sells  Lane, 
Greensburgh,  PA  15601,  Job 
No.  9087702. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design;  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  RPG  400,  DB2 / 
400,  and  QUERY  400.  Require¬ 
ments:  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field  and  two  years  experience 
as  a  software  engineer,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  RPG  400,  DB2/400, 
and  QUERY  400.  Salary: 
$57,000/year.  Working  Condi¬ 
tions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M., 
40  hours/week,  involves  exten¬ 
sive  travel  and  frequent  reloca¬ 
tion.  Apply:  Washington  Job 
Center  Manager,  Millcraft  Cen¬ 
ter,  Suite  150  LL,  90  West 
Chestnut  Street,  Washington, 
PA  15301,  Job  No.  2020924. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements 
to  determine  feasibility  of  de¬ 
sign;  direct  software  system 
testing  procedures  using  exper¬ 
tise  in  MS  SQL  Server,  Perl, 
CGI  and  UNIX  Shell  Program¬ 
ming.  Requirements:  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  field  and  two  years 
experience  as  a  software  engi¬ 
neer,  knowledge  of  MS  SQL 
Server,  Perl,  CGI  and  UNIX 
Shell  Programming.  Salary: 
$60, 000/year.  Working  Condi¬ 
tions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  40 
hours/week,  involves  extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Apply:  Mr.  Terry  Kinney,  Arm¬ 
strong  County  Job  Center,  1 270 
North  Water  Street,  PO  Box 
759,  Kittanning,  PA  16201,  Job 
No.  7041489. 


When  was 
the  last  time 
a  great  job 
found  you? 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design;  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  DB2,  CICS,  Expe¬ 
ditor  and  VS  COBOL  II.  Re¬ 
quirements:  Masters's  Degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  related 
field  and  two  years  experience 
as  a  software  engineer,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  DB2,  CICS,  Expeditor 
and  VS  COBOL  II.  Salary: 
$60, 000/year.  Working  Condi¬ 
tions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M., 
40  hours/week,  involves  exten¬ 
sive  travel  and  frequent  reloca¬ 
tion.  Apply:  Local  Office  Mana¬ 
ger,  Mon  Valley  Job  Center, 
345  Fifth  Avenue,  McKeesport, 
PA  15132,  Job  No.  8041612. 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST  - 
From  requirements  develop 
specifications.  From  specifica¬ 
tions  analyze,  design,  test, 
implement,  and  document  of 
required  GUI  (to  industry  stan¬ 
dards)  based  client  server  soft¬ 
ware  utilizing  COBOL.  Requires 
4  yrs  exp  $57,450/yr.  Job 
Site/lnterv.  Lombard.  IL.  40hrs/ 
wk.  8:00a.m.  -  5:00p.m.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 
Send  ad  to:  Illinois  Dept,  of 
Employment  Security,  401  South 
State  St.  -  7  North,  Chicago,  IL 
60605,  Attn.:  Joan  Sykstus, 
Reference:  #  V-IL  18888-S.  An 
Employer  paid  ad.  No  calls- 
Send  2  copies  of  both  resume  & 
cover  letter. 


Find  I.T. 
Consulting 
Careers  Here 


computerworldcareers.com 


That's  what  we  thought. 


You  already  know  Computerworld  as  a  great  resource  for  career  opportunities.  Now 
we’re  bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central,  the  service  where  the  jobs  find  you. 

If  you’re  a  software  development  professional,  visit  www.computerworldcareers.com, 
fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills, 
experience  and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail. 
Computerworld  Career  Central  is  the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do-the-work-so-you- 
don’t-have-to  job  matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard  enough.  Go  to  www.computerworldcareers.com  and  let  us  do  the  rest. 


COMPUTERWORLD 


reer  Central 


www.computerworldcareers.com 


Southern 

California 

CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


The  Computerworld 

Southern  California 

Corporate  Technical 

Recruiting 

Conference! 


Monday,  October  19,  1998 

Los  Angeles  Marriott  Downtown,  Los  Angeles,  California 


On  October  19,  1998,  you  have  a  special  opportunity  to  update  your  recruiting 
skills  and  network  with  recruiters  in  your  area  at  the  second  annual  Southern  California 
Corporate  Technical  Recruiting  Conference,  held  at  the  Los  Angeles  Marriott  Downtown, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


A  Full  Schedule 
of  Contemporary  Topics 

7:45am  Continental  Breakfast  & 
Conference  Registration 


Selected  Sessions  Include: 


Luncheon/Keynote  Address 

Joe  Maglitta,  Industry  Editor,  Computerivorld 

Joe  Maglitta,  one  of  the  industry’s  leading  watchers  ol  the  Information  Systems  profession, 
will  give  you  an  up-to-the-minute  view  in  this  very  special  keynote  address. 


8:30am  Building  an  Internet  Recruitment  Strategy 

Tracey  Claybrooke, 

Claybrooke  &  Associates 

10:00am  Sponsor  Showcase/Coffee  Break 


Building  an  Internet  Recruitment  Strategy 

Tracey  Claybrooke,  President,  Claybrooke  &  Associates,  Inc. 

As  mass  advertising  reaches  a  consumer  by  television,  radio,  billboards,  print  media  in 
various  locations  and  venues  -  this  same  marketing/prospecting  effort  can  take  place  on  the 
internet  to  maximize  your  recruitment  efforts.  Learn  about  this  and  more  in  this  session. 


10:30am 

12:00pm 

1:30pm 

2:30pm 

3:00pm 

4:30pm 


Strategic  Staffing  in  a  Competitive 
Environment 

Carlos  Echalar,  Litton  PRC 

Luncheon  Keynote: 

Joe  Maglitta, 

Industry  Editor,  Computerworld 


Strategic  Staffing  in  a  Competitive 
Environment 

Carlos  Echalar,  Vice  President  of  Staffing,  Litton  PRC 

The  program  will  address  today’s  staffing  issues  from  a  proactive  vs.  reactive  business 
approach.  The  program  will  also  demonstrate  a  systematic  5  step  approach  to  a  full  life- 
cycle  staffing  process  and  implementation  across  the  business.  Each  step  contains  compo¬ 
nents  and  issues  that  need  to  be  considered  in  developing  and  initializing  a  strategic  plan 
of  identifying  and  attracting  today’s  top  talent  in  an  effective  and  cost  efficient  manner. 


Town  Hall  Forum 

Moderator  Fred  Rodriguez, 

Mexican  American  Opportunities  Foundation 

Sponsor  Showcase/Coffee  Break 

High  Tech/High  Touch: 

Creating  the  Recruiting  Office  of  the  Future 

Sue  Keever, 

The  Keever  Group 


Town  Hall  Forum 

Fred  Rodriguez,  Vice  President  of  Operations 
Mexican  American  Opportunities  Foundation 

In  this  session,  you’ll  not  only  be  able  to  propose  your  specific  questions  for  open  discus¬ 
sion,  you’ll  learn  of  real  world  issues  and  solutions  from  your  peers.  You  won't  want  to 
miss  this  rare  opportunity  as  Fred  Rodriguez,  an  expert  in  the  HR  field,  leads  us  through 
this  modern  discussion  of  your  recruiting  topics. 


Program  ends 


Registration  fee  includes  continental  breakfast,  lunch  and  the  complete  Conference 
Resource  Guide. 


This  conference  program  is  developed  exclusively  for  corporate  human  resource  profession¬ 
als  who  recruit  directly  for  their  hiring  organizations.  Vendors  of  selected,  targeted  products 
and  services  may  participate  through  sponsorships  and/or  exhibits. 


For  more  information,  call  the  conference  hotline 

1  -800-488-9204 
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fry  Our  Proven 
LT  Certification 
framing... 

Discover  the  fastest  and 
easiest  way  to  prepare 
for  I.T. certification.  Our 
Self-Study  computer-based 
training  courses  provide  a 
learning  environment  that 
surpasses  traditional 
classroom  and  video 
courses.  To  prove  it,  we’re 
offering  a  free  demo  disk  of 
our  CBT  courses  to  I.T. 
professionals  who  call 
today! 


■  MCSE 

■  MCSE+Internet 

■  MCP 

■  Cisco 

■  Intro  to  Network 

■  A+  Certification 

■  MCSD 
■Visual  C++ 

■  C++ 

■  Oracle 

■  And  More! 


•CNE 

•  Novell  CIP 
» CNA 
•UNIX 

•  Web  Master 

•  Intro  to  PC 

•  Visual  Basic 
•Java 
•COBOL 
•Office  97 


•  Gain  Valuable  Skills,  Knowledge  and 
Technical  Recognition 

•  Open  the  Door  to  Great  Career  Opportunities 

•  Raise  Your  Income 

•  Study  at  Your  Own  Pace 

•  Interactive  Hands-on  Exercises 

•  Receive  One-on-One  Training  Consulting 

I.T.  Professionals  Call  Now  to 
Get  Your  FREE  Demo  Disk! 

1-800-475-5831 

FOREFRONT 

DIRECT 

A  CBT  Group  Company 

25400  US  Hwy.  1 9  N.,  #285  •  Clearwater,  FL  33763 


Copyright  ©  1998  CBT  Group,  PLC.  All  rights  reserved.  ForeFront  Direct,  the  ForeFront  Direct  logo  and  ForeFront  Direct  Self-Study  Course 
are  trademarks  of  CBT  Group,  PLC.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  properties  of  their  respective  holders.  Printed  in  the  U.S.A.  MCW 


RENTIT! 


Consult  us  for  the  latest  DEC™ 
Computer  Equipment. 

Short  Term  •  Long  Term*  Leasing 


(800)  497-6600  •  (508)  230-2700  •  Fax  (508)  238-0767 

’  AlphaServers  •  AlphaStations  •  Cluster  Gear  •  Compatibles  •  Controllers  •  DECstations  •  Disk 
j  Drives  •  Memory  Modules  •  Monitors  •  Networking  •  Personal  Computers  •  Personal  Workstations 
■  Printers  •  Scanners  •  StorageWorks  •  Tape  Drives  •  UPS  •  VAXstations  •  VAXsystems 


Paragon 

RENTALS 

www.pararent.com 


QDE30DE3D  and  DEC™  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 
Paragon  Rentals  is  not  affiliated  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation. 
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S/390.  Partner 
In  Development 


The  same  algorithmic  technology  that 
made  PKZIP  DOS  famous  now  drives 
enterprise  networks  onboard  OS/390 
CMOS  processors. 

With  PKZIP  MultiPlatform  from  ASi,  you  can 
compress  and  transfer  data  across  1 1 
platforms  from  MVS  to  Windows.  In 
today’s  harsh  open  systems  climate,  it’s 
much  more  than  just  something  nice  to  have. 

Start  your  FREE  EVALUATION  today. 


888-278-2203 

EXTENSION  200 


ASCENT  SOLUTIONS  Inc.  Internet:  unnui.asizip.com  •  6-mail:  sales@asizip.com 


AS/400  •  DOS  •  Mac  •  MVS  •  NetWare  •  OS/2  •  UNIX  •  VM  -  VMS  •  VSE  •  Windows 
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Year  2000  Solution  Center 

Leonia,  New  Jersey 


Looking  for  an  Alternative  to  the  High 
Price  of  Y2K  Test  Facilities? 

We  have  Test  Time  available  on: 

IBM  Mainframe;  IBM  AS/400;  DEC  Alpha;  RISC  6000 
We  can  provide: 

•  Operating  System  Software 

•  Technical  and  Operational  Support 

•  Console  Support  —  Local  or  Remote 

•  High  Speed  Telecommunications  Links 

•  On  site  user  Workstations 

•  Over  50  years  of  combined  experience  in  providing  Information 


Technology  Solutions 

F20 1-840-4900 


^Alicomp 


800-274-5556 


For  easy  access  to  information  on 
those  hard-to-find  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  you  need,  visit  the  Marketplace 
ad  index  in  the  Resource  Center  of 
Computerworld  online. 


Check  it  out.  Bookmark  it  and  visit 
frequently  for  immediate  access  to 
vendors'  web  sites.  Let  us  know  what 
you  think!  Contact  Laurie  Gomes 
(laurie_gomes@cw.com)  with  your 
comments  and  suggestions. 


It's  easy.  And  there's  only 
one  URL  to  remember: 
www.computerworld.com/ 
marketplace. 


Advertisers’  note;  Call  1-800-343-6474  extension  8249  for  information  about  direct  response  advertising  opportunities  in  Computerworld. 
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HAVE  A  PROBLEM  WITH  YOUR  COMPUTERWORLD  SUBSCRIPTION? 


We  want  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  write  to: 

Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  2043,  Marion,  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  you 
and  us.  You  can  help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or  copy  your 
name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it  appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along 
with  your  correspondence. 

Address  Changes  or  Other  Changes  to  Your  Subscription 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be  accompanied  by  your 
address  label,  if  possible,  or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears  on 
the  label,  including  the  coded  line. 

Your  New  Address  Coes  Here  Address  shown:  □  Home  □  Business 


Name 

Company 

Address 

City  State  Zip 


4> 


«/> 


Other  Questions  and  Problems 

It  is  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  magazine  label. 
Also,  address  changes  are  handled  more  efficiently  by  mail.  However,  should  you 
need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  toll-free  number  is  available:  1-800-552- 
4431  Outside  U.S.  call  (740)  382-3322.  Internet  address:  circulation@cw.com 

COMPUTERWORLD  allows  advertisers  and  other  companies  to  use  its  mailing  list  for  selected 
offers  we  feel  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  screen  these  offers  carefully.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
remain  on  the  promotion  list  please  write  to  the  following  address  -  COMPUTERWORLD, 

Circulation  Department,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 
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The  Week  in  Stocks 


Gainers 


Losers 


G 


PERCENT 


Quarterdeck  Corp . 123.1 

Excite,  Inc . - . . 52.6 

MTI  Technology  Corp . . 48.7 

Lycos  Inc . 40.1 

Exabyte  . . . . 35.8 

Amazon.com  . . 34.8 

Yahoo!  Inc.  (H) . 29.6 

Network  Solution  Inc  . 29.4 


Amazon.com  . 

Yahoo!  Inc.  <H) . 

America  Online  . . 

Excite,  Inc _ _ 

Rambus  Inc  . . 

Lycos  Inc . . 

Network  Solution  Inc  .. 


. 27.88 

. 26.94 

. 16.69 

. 14.13 

. . 11.25 

. 9.94 

. . -9.88 


Great  Plains  Software,  Inc  (H)....„. _ 8.13 


Comshare  Inc . -32.2 

Radius  Inc.  (L) . . . — -22.7 

Dataware  Technologies  Inc . -22.0 

Proteon  Inc . -17.9 

Manugistics  Group,  Inc . -16.8 

Storage  Computer  Corp.  . -16.7 

Cirrus  Logic . -15.7 

Interleaf  Inc. . . -15.2 

wammm ■ 

Computer  Sciences  (H) . -5.25 

Policy  Management  Sys . -2.69 

Documentum,  Inc . -2.56 

Manugistics  Group,  Inc . -2.03 

American  Mgmt.  Systems . -1.91 

Comshare  Inc . -1.81 

Network  Equipment  Tech. _ _ _ -1.69 

Struct.  Dynamics  Research  . . --1.50 
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Macromedia  reanimated 


Multimedia  software  maker  Macromedia,  Inc.  has  per¬ 
formed  the  biggest  morph  of  its  corporate  life:  from 
money-loser  to  moneymaker  in  less  than  a  year. 
“Here’s  a  company  that  suffered  an  operating  loss 
as  recently  as  the  December  quarter.  Now,  they’ve 
completely  reinvented  themselves  and  they’re  on  a  very  steep 
[profits]  ramp,”  says  Charles  H.  Finnie,  an  analyst  at  Volpe 
Brown  Whelan  &  Co.  in  San  Francisco. 

Finnie  estimates  that  Macromedia’s  net  income  will  be 
$13.3  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  March  and  $24.1 
million  for  the  following  year.  Even  more  aggressive  is  the 
projection  from  Hany  Nada,  an  analyst  at  Piper  Jaffray  Cos.  in 
Minneapolis:  a  net  income  of  $13  million  this  year  and  $32 
million  next  year.  Although  Macromedia  stock  lately  has 
hovered  in  the  $15  range,  analysts  say  it  should  reach  the 
mid-to-upper  20s  in  12  months.  The  stock’s  highest  close 
was  $53  on  Jan  2,  1996.  By  May  1997,  it  had  fallen  to  a  low  of 
$7.06.  Analysts  credit  Macromedia’s  new  president,  Robert 
Burgess,  with  leading  a  turnaround  based  on  a  new  product 
direction  squarely  focused  on  the  Internet. 

Another  reason  for  the  recovery,  analysts  say,  is  that 
Macromedia  and  its  longtime  illustration  software  rival, 

Adobe  Systems,  Inc.,  are  getting  better  at  coexisting. 

For  example,  Macromedia  recently  left  the  video  editing 
market,  where  Adobe  has  established  products.  And  in  the 
coming  year,  Macromedia  is  expected  to  release  online  learn¬ 
ing  products  and  Adobe  is  expected  to  debut  “Stilton,”  its  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Quark,  Inc.  publishing  system. 

“Neither  wants  any  more  bloody  battles  with  the  other.  I 
think  they’ll  pick  niches  and  try  harder  to  stay  out  of  each 
other's  way,”  Finnie  says.  Nada  expects  Adobe  to  close  out 
the  year  with  $m  million  in  net  income  and  next  year  with 
$145  million.  —  Nancy  Dillon 


\  V  :  MACROMEDIA  BACK  ON  TRACK 


With  an  Internet  product  strategy,  Macromedia  is  rebounding 
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Communications  and  Network  Services 

UP  4.7% 

COMS 

56.75 

22.94 

3Com  Corp. 

31.44 

1.06 

3.5 

AIT 

52.13 

30.13 

Ameritech  Corp. 

50.75 

1.69 

3.4 

ASND 

55.06 

22.00 

Ascend  Communications 

47.44 

0.81 

1.7 

T 

68.50 

43.00 

AT&T 

59.75 

0.19 

0.3 

BNYN 

13.38 

2.13 

Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

2.81 

0.13 

4.7 

BEL 

53.00 

37.38 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

48.00 

3.19 

7.1 

BLS 

77.31 

45.25 

BellSouth  Corp.  (H) 

74.88 

3.13 

4.4 

BRKT 

22.75 

9.50 

Brooktrout  Technology 

15.25 

1.38 

9.9 

CS 

34.31 

6.63 

Cabletron  Systems 

10.13 

0.25 

2.5 

CCRM 

21.88 

8.13 

Centigram  Communications 

8.75 

0.00 

0.0 

CSCO 

70.25 

30.38 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

66.13 

5.56 

9.2 

CMNT 

6.50 

3.38 

Computer  Network  Tech. 

5.69 

0.00 

0.0 

CNCX 

41.00 

7.88 

Concentric  Network  Corp. 

22.13 

4.25 

23.8 

FORE 

28.00 

13.25 

FORE  Systems  Inc. 

20.06 

0.13 

0.6 

GDC 

7.25 

2.50 

General  Datacomm  Inds. 

3.13 

-0.19 

-5.7 

GSX 

47.25 

34.81 

General  Signal  Networks  (L) 

34.94 

-0.88 

-2.4 

GTE 

64.38 

40.50 

GTE  Corp. 

53.75 

2.44 

4.8 

LU 

108.50 

36.19 

Lucent  Tech. 

76.88 

4.06 

5.6 

MADGF 

8.75 

2.63 

Madge  Networks  NV 

3.00 

-0.13 

-4.0 

WCOM 

57.88 

28.50 

MCI  WorldCom  (H) 

49.44 

2.78 

6.0 

NETM 

5.25 

0.94 

NetManage  Inc. 

1.25 

0.25 

25.0 

NTRX 

3.50 

0.63 

Netrix  Corp. 

1.75 

0.13 

7.7 

NCDI 

13.75 

5.50 

Network  Computing  Devices 

6.25 

-0.25 

-3.8 

NWK 

20.63 

9.75 

Network  Equipment  Tech. 

10.25 

-1.69 

-14.1 

NN 

69.38 

18.00 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp. 

20.44 

0.75 

3.8 

NT 

69.25 

38.25 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd.  (L) 

41.06 

0.88 

2.2 

NOVL 

13.63 

6.81 

Novell  Inc. 

12.25 

-0.16 

-1.3 

ODSI 

13.75 

3.06 

Optical  Data  Systems  Inc.  (L) 

3.50 

0.25 

7.7 

PCTL 

11.94 

5.38 

PICTURETEL  CORP. 

7.13 

1.19 

20.0 

OPEN 

3.50 

0.56 

Proteon  Inc. 

0.72 

-0.16 

-1 7.9 

RACO 

4.13 

1.00 

Racotek  Inc. 

1.94 

-0.06 

-3.1 

RADS 

29.38 

3.81 

Radiant  Systems  Inc 

5.25 

0.56 

12.0 

VRTL 

10.13 

1.88 

Retix 

2.13 

-0.13 

-5.6 

SBC 

46.56 

29.19 

SBC  Communications 

42.44 

1.38 

3.3 

SFA 

27.94 

14.00 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc. 

21.44 

2.56 

13.6 

SHVA 

14.69 

3.50 

Shiva  Corp. 

4.31 

0.41 

10.4 

FON 

80.13 

47.06 

Sprint  Corp.  (H) 

76.94 

4.69 

6.5 

QWST 

47.50 

22.00 

QWest  Communications  Int  l  Inc.  37.00  3.81 

11.5 

SMSC 

18.13 

6.25 

Standard  Microsystems  Corp. 

7.50 

1.00 

15.4 

USW 

58.00 

36.88 

U  S  West  Inc. 

53.19 

1.00 

1.9 

XIRC 

27.25 

8.63 

Xircom 

25.19 

1.19 

4.9 

XYLN 

31.31 

9.63 

Xylan  Corp.  (L) 

12.63 

2.19 

21.0 

PCs  and  Workstations 

UP  7.1% 

AAPL 

43.75 

12.75 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

38.88 

2.31 

6.3 

CPQ 

39.13 

23.13 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

33.88 

3.19 

10.4 

DELL 

66.00 

17.50 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  (H) 

65.94 

7.50 

12.8 

GTW 

68.75 

25.06 

Gateway  2000  Inc. 

55.31 

2.88 

5.5 

HWP 

82.38 

47.75 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

54.56 

3.69 

7.2 

MUEI 

19.38 

8.44 

Micron  International  Inc. 

16.63 

2.31 

16.2 

NIPNY 

63.88 

32.00 

NEC  America  (L) 

33.50 

0.06 

0.2 

SGI 

28.69 

9.06 

Silicon  Graphics 

10.00 

-0.31 

-3.0 

SUNW 

52.81 

30.38 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

52.13 

4.06 

8.5 

Large  Systems 

UP  2.7% 

DGN 

30.13 

7.00 

Data  General  Corp. 

11.88 

1.06 

9.8 

BM 

138.13 

88.63 

IBM 

132.00 

6.38 

5.1 

MDCD 

6.63 

1.38 

Meridian  Data  Inc. 

1.91 

-0.22 

-10.3 

NCR 

38.50 

23.50 

NCR  Corp  (L) 

28.69 

3.94 

15.9 

PRCM 

18.63 

3.56 

ProCom  Technology,  Inc. 

5.00 

0.00 

0.0 

SQNT 

27.56 

5.75 

Sequent  Computer  Sys. 

9.06 

-0.06 

-0.7 

TEXM 

6.00 

2.50 

Texas  Micro  Inc 

2.75 

-0.13 

-4.3 

SRA 

52.63 

21.44 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

34.50 

0.81 

2.4 

UIS 

30.69 

11.13 

Unisys  Corp. 

24.69 

1.44 

6.2 

Software 

UP  3.7% 

ADBE 

52.69 

23.63 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

33.38 

1.88 

6.0 

AM  SWA 

15.63 

2.38 

American  Software  Inc.  (L) 

2.50 

-0.31 

-11.1 

APLX 

10.25 

2.06 

Applix  Inc. 

2.88 

0.44 

17.9 

ARDT 

15.88 

6.63 

Ardent  Software 

11.50 

-0.16 

-1.3 

ARSC 

36.38 

19.25 

Aris  Corp. 

23.69 

0.38 

1.6 

ADSK 

51.13 

22.25 

Autodesk  Inc. 

25.88 

0.94 

3.8 

BMCS 

59.50 

27.38 

BMC  Software  Inc.  (H) 

55.63 

3.38 

6.5 

BOOL 

26.00 

17.13 

Boole  and  Babbage 

23.50 

-0.41 

-1.7 

BOBJY 

20.00 

8.75 

Business  Objects 

13.25 

0.19 

1.4 

CAYN 

3.50 

0.13 

Cayenne  Software  Inc. 

0.22 

0.03 

16.7 

CNTR 

3.00 

0.88 

Centura  Software 

1.13 

0.00 

0.0 

CHKPF 

50.50 

16.88 

Checkpoint  Software  Tech.,  Ltd. 

22.44 

3.38 

17.7 

COGNF 

34.13 

16.63 

Cognos  Inc. 

17.50 

-0.75 

-4.1 

CA 

61.94 

26.00 

Computer  Associates 

35.50 

3.94 

12.5 

CPWR 

62.25 

27.63 

Compuware  Corp.  (H) 

60.75 

3.06 

5.3 

CSRE 

9.81 

2.50 

Comshare  Inc. 

3.81 

-1.81 

-32.2 

COSFF 

5.06 

1.06 

Corel  Corp. 

2.38 

0.25 

11.8 

DWTI 

5.38 

2.00 

Dataware  Technologies  Inc. 

2.00 

-0.56 

-22.0 

DCTM 

59.63 

26.00 

Documentum,  Inc. 

40.50 

-2.56 

-6.0 

FILE 

32.88 

7.56 

Filenet  Corp. 

16.25 

-0.56 

-3.3 

FRTE 

15.13 

2.78 

Forte  Software 

3.38 

0.00 

0.0 

GPSI 

46.50 

20.38 

Great  Plains  Software,  Inc  (H) 

45.63 

8.13 

21.7 

HUMCF 

54.25 

18.00 

Hummingbird  Comm,  Ltd. 

20.69 

1.69 

8.9 

HYSL 

53.25 

19.75 

Hyperion  Solutions  Corp. 

24.81 

1.00 

4.2 

RIC 

20.00 

9.75 

Information  Resources 

13.06 

0.31 

2.5 

FMX 

10.44 

3.50 

Informix  Corp. 

4.97 

-0.09 

-1.9 

NPR 

12.19 

4.94 

Inprise  Corp. 

6.25 

1.03 

19.8 

NGR 

14.19 

5.50 

Intergraph  Corp. 

6.81 

0.75 

12.4 

LEAF 

4.00 

0.75 

Interleaf  Inc. 

0.88 

-0.16 

15.2 

SLI 

21.25 

10.63 

Intersolv  Inc. 

11.50 

-0.19 

-1.6 

NTU 

67.94 

27.00 

Intuit  Inc. 

45.25 

6.19 

15.8 

JDEC 

49.38 

24.88 

).D.  Edwards  Co.  (H) 

47.63 

5.13 

12.1 

TLC 

32.81 

13.63 

Learning  Co.  (The) 

21.81 

0.56 

2.6 

MANU 

66.38 

9.63 

Manugistics  Group,  Inc. 

10.03 

-2.03 

-16.8 

MAPS 

14.25 

8.38 

MapInfo  Corp. 

10.75 

-0.38 

-3.4 

MATH 

4,63 

1.75 

MathSoft 

2.75 

0.25 

10.0 

MENT 

13.00 

6.75 

Mentor  Graphics 

6.97 

-0.25 

-3.5 

MIFGY 

60.63 

20.50 

Micro  Focus  (L) 

26.00 

3.75 

16.9 

MGXI 

14.88 

6.00 

Micrografx  Inc. 

10.00 

0.75 

8.1 

MSFT 

119.63 

5900 

Microsoft  Corp. 

111  88 

7.25 

6.9 

OBJS 

5.25 

0.44 

ObjectShare,  Inc. 

1.06 

-0.03 

•2.9 

OMTL 

15.00 

1.94 

Omtool  Ltd 

3.00 

0.38 

14.3 

ORCL 

39.13 

17.75 

Oracle  Corp. 

28.88 

1.81 

6.7 

PMTC 

36.31 

900 

Parametric  Technology 

10.00 

0.25 

-2.4 

PS  FT 

57.44 

2688 

Peoplesoft 

30.63 

0.69 

-2.2 

PTEC 

18.38 

6.06 

Phoenix  Technologies  (L) 

6  38 

0.31 

5.2 

PSQL 

27.25 

7.38 

Platinum  Software  (L) 

1094 

2.31 

26.8 

PLAT 

34.31 

16.63 

Platinum  Technology  (L) 

1938 

1  50 

8.4 

PRGS 

28.13 

12.63 

Progress  Software  Corp. 

26.25 

1.69 

6.9 

RNBO 

20.13 

10.44 

Rainbow  Technologies  Inc. 

11.25 

0.13 

1.1 

REDB 

10.13 

1.88 

Red  Brick  Systems  Inc. 

2.13 

•0.13 

•5.6 

ROSS 

5.40 

2.00 

Ross  Systems,  Inc. 

2.63 

-0.03 

-1.2 

SAP 

60.13 

3800 

SAP  AG  (L) 

42.81 

3  88 

10.0 

SCOC 

6.63 

2.38 

SCO  Inc. 

300 

000 

0.0 

SDTI 

42.75 

9  38 

Security  Dynamics  Tech. 

12.75 

1  94 

17.9 

SSW 

32.81 

16.25 

Sterling  Software  Inc. 

23  88 

1.25 

5.5 

SDRC 

29.00 

8.75 

Struct.  Dynamics  Research 

1063 

1.50 

12.4 

SYBS 

23  63 

5.56 

Sybase  Inc. 

6.13 

028 

4  8 

SYMC 

32.63 

12.75 

Symantec  Corp. 

13.56 

-0.25 

-1.8 
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CHANGE 

CHANGE 

SNPS 

47.13 

24.50 

SynOpsys 

32.75 

-0.75 

-2.2 

SSAX 

16.50 

3.44 

System  Software  Assoc. 

5.94 

0.56 

10.5 

SYSF 

10.75 

0.50 

SystemSoft  Corp. 

0.59 

-003 

-5.0 

BAANF 

55.50 

25.13 

The  Baan  Co.  (L) 

27.69 

-0.56 

-2.0 

TRUV 

5.19 

0.75 

Truevision  Corp. 

1.25 

0.19 

17.6 

VIAS 

56.88 

6.25 

Viasoft  Inc. 

8.19 

0.81 

11.0 

VSIO 

50.88 

19.00 

Visio  Corp. 

25.94 

0.75 

3.0 

WALK 

20.44 

5.25 

Walker  Interactive  Systems 

9.13 

1.38 

17.7 

WALL 

21.88 

10.13 

Wall  Data  Inc. 

14.75 

1.25 

9.3 

WANG 

32.25 

18.25 

Wang  Laboratories  Inc. 

18.88 

-0.50 

•2.6 

Internet 

UP  27.1% 

AMZN 

147.00 

21.13 

Amazon.com 

107.88 

27.88 

34.8 

AOL 

140.50 

32.00 

America  On-Line 

115.44 

16.69 

16.9 

ATHM 

57.25 

18.00 

At  Home  Corp. 

44.69 

7.44 

20.0 

EDFY 

22.13 

4.88 

Edify  Corp. 

6  69 

0.09 

1.4 

XCIT 

55.50 

8.94 

Excite,  Inc. 

41.00 

14.13 

52.6 

SEEK 

45.00 

7.13 

Infoseek  Corp. 

26.00 

5.38 

26.1 

LCOS 

53.63 

9.81 

Lycos  Inc. 

34.75 

9.94 

40.1 

NSCP 

44.50 

14.88 

Netscape  Comm.  Corp. 

24.88 

2.69 

12.1 

NSOL 

58.00 

11.75 

Network  Solution  Inc 

43.50 

9.88 

29.4 

OMKT 

29.13 

8.50 

Open  Market  Inc. 

11.38 

1.00 

9.6 

PEGS 

31.00 

10.75 

Pegasus  Systems 

12.00 

-0.50 

-4.0 

PSIX 

21.94 

4.25 

PSINet 

15.31 

1.63 

11.9 

QDEK 

3.38 

0.25 

Quarterdeck  Corp. 

0.91 

0.50 

123.1 

SCUR 

15.25 

6.25 

Secure  Computing  Corp. 

10.63 

2.06 

24.1 

SPYG 

15.38 

4.06 

Spyglass  Inc. 

12.94 

0.81 

6.7 

YHOO 

125.38 

17.13 

Yahoo!  Inc.  (H) 

118.00 

26.94 

29.6 

Semiconductors 

UP  7.3% 

AMD 

33.38 

12.75 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

20.25 

2.44 

13.7 

ADI 

39.63 

12.94 

Analog  Devices  Inc. 

17.13 

2.19 

14.6 

CRUS 

17.75 

6.00 

Cirrus  Logic 

6.38 

-1.19 

-15.7 

CY 

16.94 

5.50 

Cypress  Semiconductor  Corp. 

9.00 

0.25 

2.9 

INTC 

99.13 

65.66 

Intel  Corp. 

87.75 

5.19 

6.3 

LSCC 

74.50 

23.44 

Lattice  Semiconductor  (L) 

24.94 

0.22 

0.9 

LSI 

33.75 

11.50 

LSI  Logic  Corp. 

13.44 

0.75 

5.9 

MCRL 

46.88 

21.38 

Micrel  Semiconductor  Inc. 

31.25 

2.59 

9.1 

MU 

38.94 

20.06 

Micron  Technology 

32.19 

2.25 

7.5 

MOT 

75.19 

39.06 

Motorola  Inc. 

47.63 

1.00 

2.1 

NSM 

42.88 

8.00 

National  Semiconductor 

10.06 

1.06 

11.8 

RMBS 

67.75 

35.50 

Rambus  Inc 

62.25 

11.25 

22.1 

TXN 

71.25 

39.63 

Texas  Instruments 

54.50 

0.81 

1.5 

VLSI 

38.38 

7.00 

VLSI  Technology 

8.31 

1.25 

17.7 

XLNX 

53.88 

28.50 

XlLINX 

39.50 

3.13 

8.6 

Peripherals  and  Subsystems 

UP  6.1% 

ADPT 

54.25 

10.13 

Adaptec  Inc. 

10.81 

-0.75 

-6.5 

APCC 

37.69 

22.13 

American  Power  Conversion 

36.69 

0.56 

1.6 

AN  DA 

2.75 

0.50 

Andataco  Inc. 

0.81 

0.06 

8.3 

CREAF 

29.38 

8.75 

Creative  Technology  Ltd.  (L) 

9.50 

0.06 

0.7 

RACE 

9.63 

0.50 

Data  Race  Inc. 

1.50 

0.09 

6.7 

DTM 

13.69 

7.88 

Dataram  Corp. 

11.88 

0.25 

22 

EMC 

63.50 

23.50 

EMC  Corp.  (H) 

61.44 

7.94 

14.8 

EM  LX 

19.75 

5.31 

Emulex  Corp. 

13.50 

2.50 

22.7 

ESCC 

35.88 

13.69 

Evans  and  Sutherland  (L) 

14.63 

0.38 

2.6 

EXBT 

12.75 

5.00 

Exabyte 

6.88 

1.81 

35.8 

IISFD 

4.50 

0.38 

Intelligent  Info.  Systems 

0.44 

-0.03 

-6.7 

IOM 

16.75 

3.44 

Iomega  Corp. 

4.31 

0.19 

4.5 

KMAG 

22.44 

2.25 

Komag  Inc. 

3.09 

0.16 

5.3 

MTSI 

31.00 

10.88 

Micro  Touch  Systems  Inc.  (L) 

12.50 

0.50 

4.2 

MTIC 

17.88 

3.31 

MTI  Technology  Corp. 

7.25 

2.38 

48.7 

AQM 

23.06 

2.25 

QMS  Inc. 

2.94 

-0.06 

-2.1 

QNTM 

43.25 

10.81 

Quantum  Corp. 

16.56 

1.31 

8.6 

RDUS 

7.50 

1.06 

Radius  Inc.  (L) 

1.06 

-0.31 

-22.7 

SEG 

40.63 

16.13 

Seagate  Technology 

25.25 

2.56 

11.3 

SOS 

12.00 

2.44 

Storage  Computer  Corp. 

2.50 

-0.50 

-16.7 

STK 

51.13 

21.00 

Storage  Technology 

27.63 

5.31 

23.8 

TEK 

48.19 

15.19 

Tektronix  Inc. 

16.00 

-1.38 

-7.9 

WDC 

50.88 

8.00 

Western  Digital  Corp. 

10.94 

0.56 

5.4 

XRX 

116.50 

66.19 

Xerox  Corp. 

82.94 

0.50 

0.6 

UP  4.0% 

AMSY 

34.50 

18.25 

American  Mgmt.  Systems 

28.13 

-1.91 

-6.3 

ANLY 

36.50 

20.00 

Analysts  Int  l 

29.88 

1.88 

6.7 

AUD 

79.19 

47.38 

Auto  Data  Processing  (H) 

79.19 

6.13 

8.4 

CATP 

58.38 

24.88 

Cambridge  Tech.  Partners 

28.56 

-0.44 

-1.5 

CEN 

64.50 

35.25 

Ceridian  Corp. 

59.81 

3.44 

6.1 

CDO 

23.25 

12.44 

Comdisco  Inc. 

15.56 

1.06 

7.3 

CPU 

38.00 
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Web  mixes  content,  commerce 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 _ 

make  shopping  more  enjoyable. 
With  many  premier  content 
sites  already  at  least  dabbling 
with  commerce,  industry  watch¬ 
ers  say  the  distinction  between 
“information”  and  “commerce" 
sites  is  starting  to  narrow. 

“I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference,”  said  Frank,  who  plans 
to  turn  Cybermeals’  online  or¬ 
dering  service  into  a  major 
food-related  Web  site.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  sites  that  started  with 
commerce  are  adding  content, 

Mickey  gets  a  portal 

The  Walt  Disney  Co.  in  Bur¬ 
bank,  Calif.,  is  finalizing  plans 
for  a  major  new  entry  in  the 
Internet  content  arena,  fol¬ 
lowing  its  nearly  $500  million 
stock  deal  with  search  engine 
maker  Infoseek  Corp.,  an¬ 
nounced  last  June. 

The  Internet  portal,  to  be 
called  Co  Network  and  locat¬ 
ed  at  www.go.com,  will  be 
jointly  produced  by  the  two 
companies  as  well  as  part¬ 
ners  that  include  ABC  News 
and  ESPN.  A  “preview  re¬ 
lease”  of  the  go.com  site  will 
be  ready  later  this  year,  the 
companies  said. 

—  Sharon  Machlis 


and  sites  that  started  with  con¬ 
tent  are  adding  commerce. 
Eventually,  everyone  will  have 
both. 

As  a  result,  Frank  said,  “I 
think  you’re  going  to  see  a  lot  of 
people  from  the  entertainment 
business  figure  that  this  is  the 
next  step.” 

Frank  isn’t  alone. 

■  Kmart  Corp.  this  month 
launched  a  Family  and  Fitness 
shopping  site  hosted  by  super¬ 
model  Kathy  Ireland  and  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  “a  virtual 
city  of  neighborhoods  at 
kmart.com.”  This  first  Kmart 
“neighborhood”  promises  mes¬ 
sages  from  Ireland,  recipes, 
workout  advice  and  live  chat 
sessions,  as  well  as  products  to 
buy. 

■  CDnow,  Inc.,  last  year’s  top 
online  music  store  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  one-third  of  the  market, 
hired  Rolling  Stone  magazine 
contributing  editor  Anthony  De- 
curtis  to  be  its  executive  editor. 
“The  store  .  .  .  can’t  just  be  a 
user  interface  on  top  of  a  data¬ 
base,”  said  Evan  Schwartz,  di¬ 
rector  of  product  management. 
“The  experience  is  what  makes 
the  sale.” 

■  Catalog  retailer  Lands’  End, 
Inc.’s  electronic-commerce  site 
includes  stories  from  naturalist 
Jim  Fowler,  co-host  of  the  TV 


show  Mutual  of  Omaha’s  Wild 
Kingdom,  as  well  as  updates  on 
a  "Viking  Voyage”  adventure  re¬ 
tracing  an  ancient  trip  by  Leif 
Eriksson.  “Our  customers  love 
to  travel,  love  to  read,”  said 
spokesman  Thane  Ryland.  “We 
receive  hundreds  of  E-mails  a 
day.  ...  It  helps  build 
that  relationship  with  a 
customer.” 

BEYOND  CATALOGS 

Others  are  expected  to 
follow.  “You’re  going  to 
see  much  less  of  a  cata¬ 
log  [list  of  goods  for 
sale]  online.  That  will 
not  be  the  Web  site  of 
the  year  2000,”  said 
Rob  DeSisto,  an  analyst 
at  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
“Content  is  going  to  be 
the  battleground.” 

But  coming  up  with 
engaging  news  and  en¬ 
tertainment  can  be  a 
difficult  and  expensive 
proposition,  analysts 
warned  —  particularly 
for  merchants  that  can 
be  viewed  as  less-than-objective 
sources  of  information. 

“Without  the  proper  execu¬ 
tion,  these  sites  become  online 
infomercials,”  said  Nicole  Van¬ 
derbilt,  an  analyst  at  Jupiter 
Communications,  Inc.  in  New 


York.  “In  addition,  there  is  the 
danger  of  creating  content  with¬ 
out  utility  —  a  costly  proposi¬ 
tion  that  will  not  likely  drive 
many  transactions.” 

Some  analysts  said  there  are 
retail  sites  that  could  do  better 
by  scrapping  irrelevant  content 
and  better  focusing  on  selling 
products.  Nevertheless,  “as  the 
market  gets  more  crowded, 
strong  content  could  be  a  good 
differentiator,”  Vanderbilt  said. 


“The  real  question  is  whether  or 
not  merchants  should  partner 
for  that  content.” 

Online  brokers  have  been 
among  the  most  successful  in 
turning  content  into  commerce 
—  a  natural  because  informa¬ 


tion  is  so  valuable  to  investors, 
said  Barry  Parr,  an  analyst  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.,  a  Com¬ 
puterworld  sister  company.  Gar¬ 
den  Escape,  Inc.  is  often  cited 
as  an  example  of  a  merchant 
with  useful  content  on  its  site. 

And  leading  electronic  book¬ 
seller  Amazon.com,  Inc.  gener¬ 
ally  gets  high  marks  for  blend¬ 
ing  commerce  with  compelling 
content  and  community,  includ¬ 
ing  reader  reviews  and  live 
chats,  that  can  encour¬ 
age  surfers  to  buy 
more  goods. 

At  Priceline.com 
LLC,  a  service  based 
in  Stamford,  Conn., 
that  offers  consumers 
“name-your-price" 
shopping,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  information  for  the 
airline  ticket  area  — 
most  customers  al¬ 
ready  know  their  desti¬ 
nation  when  they  log 
on  to  the  site  —  but 
quite  a  bit  more  for 
cars,  said  Vice  Chair¬ 
man  Jay  Walker.  “We 
think  content  is  im¬ 
portant  when  it’s  ap¬ 
propriate,”  he  said. 

Walker  likens  the 
issue  to  real-world 
retailers,  some  of  whom  offer 
“shopping  as  entertainment”  in 
specialty  malls,  while  others, 
such  as  Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc., 
stick  to  the  basics  of  price,  se¬ 
lection  and  service.  “They’re 
both  right,”  Walker  said.  □ 


Catalog  retailer  Lands'  End  is  adding  con¬ 
tent  to  its  Web  site  by  giving  site  visitors 
updates  on  a  "Viking  Voyage”  adventure 
retracing  the  path  of  explorer  Leif  Eriksson 


The  service  advantage 
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Associates  Ltd.,  an  outsourcing 
consultancy  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

“What  that  usually  means  is 
not  only  providing  a  product, 
but  managing  a  whole  process 
around  [the  use  of]  it,”  primari¬ 
ly  through  the  use  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  he  said. 

For  example,  LaCrosse,  Wis.- 
based  Trane  Co.,  a  $3  billion 
manufacturer  of  industrial  air- 
conditioning  equipment,  also 
sells  software  and  services  to 
help  customers  design,  install 
and  maintain  the  systems. 
Trane,  which  started  as  a  single 
plumbing  shop  100  years  ago, 
now  bills  itself  as  a  “supplier  of 
indoor  comfort  systems." 

The  bottom  line,  according  to 
re-engineering  gum  Mike  Ham¬ 
mer,  is  that  product  companies 
are  integrating  themselves 
much  more  closely  with  cus¬ 
tomers  through  new  high-tech 
services. 

This  is  more  than  taking  an 


IT  system  and  turning  it  into  a 
sideline,”  said  Hammer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hammer  and  Co.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  “It’s  a  way 
for  product  companies  to  differ¬ 
entiate  themselves  in  a  market 
where  commoditization  is  one 
of  the  problems.” 

“We’re  at  the  beginning  of  a 
huge  wave  of  [service]  offer¬ 
ings,”  agreed  Tony  Friscia,  an 
analyst  at  AMR  Research,  Inc. 
in  Boston.  "Any  [product]  com¬ 
pany  that’s  not  looking  to  sell 
service  through  IT  is  going  to 
be  at  a  huge  disadvantage. 
That’s  why  you  see  leaders  in 
their  markets  doing  it  now,”  he 
said. 

GE,  for  example,  will  invest 
$200  million  in  services  tech¬ 
nology  this  year  and  another 
$400  million  next  year.  By  the 
end  of  next  year,  the  company 
expects  fully  70%  of  its  $90  bil¬ 
lion  in  annual  revenue  to  come 
from  services  rather  than  prod¬ 
ucts  —  up  from  about  two- 


thirds  today. 

To  accelerate  that  growth,  GE 
earlier  this  year  set  up  an  IT- 
based  services  center  of  excel¬ 
lence  where  it  aims  to  develop  a 
“supermarket  of  service  tech¬ 
nologies.”  The  Schenectady, 
N.Y.,  center  is  staffed  with  17 
systems  engineers  and  other  ex¬ 
perts  in  artificial  intelligence, 
data  collection  and  communica¬ 
tions  technologies.  Currently, 
more  than  300  product  service 
projects  are  under  way,  focusing 
on  everything  from  remote 
monitoring  and  diagnostics  of 
customer  equipment  to  main¬ 
taining  and  upgrading  non-GE 
equipment. 

“Our  view  is  that  IT  itself  and 
support  is  the  critical  piece  of 
our  service  business  growth,” 
said  Dan  Smith,  manager  of  the 
new  services  center. 

“Being  able  to  sense  equip¬ 
ment  operation  remotely  and 
detect  problems  before  a  cus¬ 
tomer  is  even  aware  of  them  is 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  that 
growth,”  he  said. 

GE’s  plan,  Smith  said,  is  to 
apply  the  same  remote  diagnos¬ 
tic  technologies  it  now  uses  in 


its  aircraft  and  medical  equip¬ 
ment  divisions  to  its  locomotive 
and  power  systems  businesses. 

At  Goodyear,  meanwhile,  it  is 
a  13-person  IT  group  dedicated 
to  the  tire  maker’s  materials 
management  division  that  acts 
as  systems  integrator  on  supply- 
chain  projects  it  takes  on  with 
wheel  manufacturer  Accuride, 
Inc.  in  Henderson,  Ky. 

“We  go  on  a  project-by-project 
basis.  As  we  need  to  make  mod¬ 
ifications  and  changes,  we  pull 
resources  out  of  this  group  and 
deploy  them  on  that  project," 
said  Rick  Adante,  vice  president 
of  materials  management. 

Under  a  joint  venture  called 
AOT,  Inc.,  Goodyear  and  Ac¬ 
curide  furnish  entire  wheel  as¬ 
semblies,  painted  and  ready  for 
use,  to  Mitsubishi  Motor  Co. 
and  Ford  Motor  Co.  as  well  as 
Navistar.  Those  assemblies  in¬ 
clude  Goodyear’s  or  competi¬ 
tors’  tires,  depending  on  cus¬ 
tomers’  specifications. 

“Navistar  had  a  long  history 
with  both  companies  and  want¬ 
ed  us  to  supply  not  just  tires 
and  wheels,  but  mounted, 
painted,  balanced  tire-wheel  as¬ 


semblies  to  its  facilities  on  a 
just-in-time  basis,”  Adante  said. 

“But  one  of  the  first  issues 
we  ran  into  was  integrating  all 
three  companies’  systems,”  he 
said.  Ultimately,  Goodyear’s  IT 
group  came  up  with  a  propri¬ 
etary  AS/400-based  materials 
requirements  planning  system. 
Navistar  electronically  ships  its 
orders  to  the  system,  which 
processes  and  sequences  them 
for  delivery  by  AOT  to  Navis- 
tar’s  Springfield,  Ohio,  truck 
plant.  Adante  said  Goodyear  al¬ 
so  is  deploying  the  system  at  a 
plant  in  Talbotville,  Ontario, 
about  an  hour  away  from  a  new 
Navistar  truck  assembly  plant. 

Adante  declined  to  break  out 
revenue  for  the  joint  venture. 
“But  put  it  this  way,”  he  said, 
“there’s  no  way  this  company 
and  Accuride  would  invest  the 
money  we’ve  invested  in  these 
service  facilities  if  it  didn't  make 
good  sense.” 

What’s  more  is  that  thanks  to 
IT,  “we’re  making  money  on  the 
service  that  we  provide  putting 
our  competitors’  products  to¬ 
gether,”  he  said.  □ 
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ANALOGY  ANGST 


Analogies  used  in  some  computer  lawsuits  to  explain  technology: 

►  An  online  service  provider  is  like . . . 

...  a  bookstore,  where  the  content  is  the  responsibility  of  users,  not 
the  provider  (Cubby,  Inc.  ps.  CompuServe,  Inc.,  1991) 

...  a  newspaper,  where  editors  filter  content  (Stratton  Oakmont, 
Inc.  vs.  Prodigy  Services  Co.,  1995) 

►  A  software  program  is  like . . . 

...  a  book,  where  the  entire  work  is  a  copyrightable  expression  of 
a  single  idea  (1987  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruling  in  Whelan  Associates, 
Inc.  vs.Jaslow  Dental  Laboratories,  Inc.) 

...  a  machine,  where  some  parts  can't  be  copyrighted  because  they 
are  so  basic  (1992  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruling  in  Computer  Associates 
International,  Inc.  ps.  Altai,  Inc.) 

-  The  World  Wide  Web  is  like . . . 

...  a  library,  with  the  free  flow  of  ideas  (A  1997  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruling  in  Reno  ps.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union) 

...  a  broadcast  medium,  which  calls  for  government  regulation  (U.S. 
government  argument  in  Reno 


DOJ  zeros  in  on  Java; 
legal  impact  debated 

►  Microsoft  reportedly  strong-armed  Intel 


'See,  Judge, 
Win  95  is 
like  a  car...' 
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public  rhetoric  since  the  suit 
was  filed  in  May  [CW,  May  25]. 

Though  much  of  it  helps  to 
demystify  sometimes  very  tech¬ 
nical  issues,  the  goal  is  to  influ¬ 
ence  not  only  public  opinion, 
but  also  U.S.  District  Judge 
Thomas  Penfield  Jackson,  legal 
observers  said. 

For  example,  in  a  hearing  ear¬ 
ly  this  month  about  whether 
any  part  of  the  case  should  be 
dismissed,  Jackson  questioned 
Microsoft  lead  attorney  John 
Warden,  groping  for  a  simple 
way  to  understand  Microsoft’s 
reasoning  for  melding  its  Inter¬ 
net  Explorer  browser  with  Win¬ 
dows. 

Jackson  wanted  to  know 
whether  a  carmaker  that  also 
made  transmissions  could  re¬ 
quire  companies  to  buy  both 
products. 

“Campbell’s  doesn’t  have  to 
permit  the  reblending  of  its 
soups,”  responded  Warden,  a 
trial  lawyer  at  Sullivan  & 
Cromwell  in  New  York. 

A  PLACE  TO  START 

“The  easiest  thing  for  a  judge  to 
do  is  find  something  he  under¬ 
stands  to  hang  his  hat  on,”  said 
Michael  Scott,  a  lawyer  at 
Hosie,  Wes,  Sacks  &  Brelsford 
in  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

“So  much  of  [technology]  cas¬ 
es  hinges  on  analogies  that  it’s 
kind  of  scary,”  he  said. 

A  judge  latching  onto  the 
wrong  analogy  is  dangerous  in 
a  system  of  law  where  other  ju¬ 
rists  rely  on  past  decisions  to 
help  guide  them,  said  David 
Sorkin,  a  professor  at  John  Mar¬ 
shall  Law  School  in  Chicago. 

Scott  pointed  to  a  now-infa¬ 
mous  case  filed  in  1984,  Whe¬ 
lan  Associates,  Inc.  vs.  Jaslow 
Dental  Laboratories,  Inc.,  in 
which  it  was  debated  whether 
and  to  what  extent  software 
could  be  copyrighted  (see  chart). 
The  judge  in  that  case  adopted 
an  analogy  that  software  was 
like  a  book  —  it  can  be  fully 
copyrighted.  Judges  in  several 
subsequent  trials  harshly  reject¬ 
ed  that  idea.  “But  it  took  four  or 
five  years  and  10  or  15  cases  be¬ 
fore  it  became  an  interesting 
footnote,”  Scott  said. 


Source:  Computerworld  research 

“From  a  cynical  perspective, 
you  can  create  an  analogy  to 
anything  you  want  and  hope  the 
judge  buys  it,”  Sorkin  said. 

The  car  is  a  common  com¬ 
parison  in  technology  cases  and 
one  that  might  work  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft,  according  to  Jay  Wester- 
meier,  an  attorney  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  of  Fenwick  &  West 
LLP,  a  firm  that  specializes  in 
computer  law. 

“You  want  something  famil¬ 
iar,  and  you  say,  ‘This  is  like 
selling  software  without  this  or 
that  part  of  the  car,’  ”  Wester- 
meier  said.  Microsoft  contends 
that,  contrary  to  government  as- 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 


Microsoft  corp.  plans  to  inte¬ 
grate  its  new  COM+  middle¬ 
ware  technology  into  Windows 
NT  5.0.  That  will  put  more 
transaction  capabilities  in  the 
operating  system  so  they  don’t 
have  to  be  built  in  to  the  appli¬ 
cations. 

Karen  Boucher,  vice  president 
of  Standish  Group  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.  in  Dennis,  Mass.,  said 
building  the  so-called  plumbing 
of  the  application  is  considered 
gruntwork  and  often  takes  up  to 
70%  of  development  time. 

COM+  is  Microsoft’s  latest 
update  to  its  Component  Object 
Model  architecture,  which  acts 
like  an  electronic  bus  that 
moves  information  between 
clients  and  servers.  COM+  was 
designed  to  help  developers  by 
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sertions,  Windows  and  the  In¬ 
ternet  Explorer  browser  are  an 
integrated  product  and  that  one 
is  necessary  to  the  full  function¬ 
ing  of  the  other. 

Government  lawyers,  Scott 
speculated,  may  go  for  an  anal¬ 
ogy  that  echoes  past  antitrust 
cases:  that  of  railroads.  They 
could  argue  that  Microsoft,  with 
its  substantial  power  in  PC  op¬ 
erating  systems,  is  like  a  rail¬ 
road  “that  can  create  a  bottle¬ 
neck  that  everyone  has  to  pass 
through,”  he  said. 

The  Justice  Department  and 
Microsoft  both  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  their  legal  strategies.  □ 


removing  the  need  to  write 
basic  infrastructure  code,  such 
as  database  access  and  message 
queuing,  because  it  already  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  middleware  itself. 

Microsoft  had  never  an¬ 
nounced  which  operating  sys¬ 
tem  would  ship  with  COM+, 
which  isn’t  a  stand-alone  tech¬ 
nology. 

COM+  will  be  fully  integrated 
into  NT  5.0  by  the  time  of  the 
third  beta  release,  according  to 
Vic  Gundotra,  Microsoft’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  platform  marketing.  A 
preview  CD  of  COM+  was 
shipped  with  Beta  2  of  NT  5.0, 
but  it  wasn’t  integrated  into  the 
operating  system. 

Gundotra  said  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  would  be  made  at 
the  company’s  Professional  De¬ 
velopers’  Conference  in  Denver 
next  month.  □ 


By  Kim  S.  Nash 
and  Sharon  Gaudin 


AS  THE  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT 

juices  up  the  Microsoft  antitrust 
case  by  collecting  memos,  E- 
mail  and  other  documents 
about  Java,  observers  are 
split  on  whether  the  material 
helps  or  hurts  the  government’s 
position. 

Meanwhile,  Microsoft  Corp. 
rejected  a  theory  broached  in 
one  published  report  last  week 
that  the  company  acquired  com¬ 
panies,  signed  partnerships  and 
strong-armed  Intel  Corp.  into 
dropping  a  Java  project  in  order 
to  inhibit  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  from  getting  Java  out. 

“It  is  not  realistic,"  a  Mi¬ 
crosoft  spokesman  said. 

“The  whole  premise  [was] 
piece[d]  together  ...  on  leaked 
documents,”  the  spokesman 
said.  “Our  strategy  behind  any 
of  our  acquisitions  or  partner¬ 
ships  is  to  complement  our  cur¬ 
rent  products,  to  help  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

“It  was  some  kind  of  leak”  of 
evidence  related  to  Sun’s  law¬ 
suit  against  Microsoft  over  al¬ 
leged  Java  license  violations, 
said  a  Sun  spokeswoman  of  the 
E-mail  referenced  in  the  report. 
“But  I  have  yet  to  find  anyone 
who  knows"  how  it  happened, 
she  said. 

INTEL  STAYS  NEUTRAL 

Intel  declined  to  comment  on 
whether  Microsoft  had  influ¬ 
enced  its  decision  to  cancel  its 
Java  project.  “We  have  not  taken 
a  position  between  Justice  and 
Microsoft,  and  to  make  a  com¬ 
ment  would  be  to  take  sides,”  a 
spokesman  said. 

In  a  recent  —  rejected  — 
motion  to  limit  the  scope  of  the 
trial,  Microsoft  complained  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
was  improperly  expanding  its 
case  by  asking  for,  among  other 
things,  internal  documents 
about  its  Java  plans  and  meet¬ 
ings.  The  Java  documents  have 
“nothing  to  do  with”  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  antitrust  case,  the 
Microsoft  spokesman  said.  “It’s 
an  effort  to  rewrite  the  [anti¬ 
trust]  case." 

Though  the  Justice  Depart¬ 


ment  declined  to  comment  on 
what  kind  of  information  the 
agency  has  requested  from  Mi¬ 
crosoft,  a  spokeswoman  said 
the  material  “pertains  to  our 
basic  claims”  in  the  May  an¬ 
titrust  lawsuit  filed  jointly  with 
20  states.  The  suit  accuses 
Microsoft  of  abusing  monopoly 
power  in  the  PC  operating 
systems  market  and  using  ille¬ 
gal  methods  to  maintain  that 
power. 

“The  government  apparently 
has  a  lot  of  bad  facts  that  place 
Microsoft  in  bad  light.  [Mi¬ 
crosoft  CEO]  Bill  Gates  is  being 
portrayed  as  a  power-monger,” 
said  Jay  Westermeier,  a  lawyer 
and  partner  at  Fenwick  &  West 
LLP  in  Washington. 

MONOPOLY  FOCUS 

Gathering  evidence  about  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  behavior  regarding 
Java  shows  that  the  government 
is  now  focused  on  its  charge 
that  Microsoft  has  illegally 
maintained  its  monopoly  power, 
said  Rich  Gray,  an  antitrust  and 
intellectual  property  lawyer  at 
Bergeson,  Eliopoulos,  Grady 
and  Gray  LLP  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

“[That  issue]  wasn’t  the  big 
focus  in  the  beginning,  but  it 
was  in  the  suit,”  Gray  said. 

Selected  Microsoft  E-mail  re¬ 
cently  released  in  Sun’s  contract 
dispute  suit  filed  against  Mi¬ 
crosoft  last  October  shows  that 
Microsoft  added  “extensions”  to 
its  implementation  of  Java  to 
make  it  work  better  on  Win¬ 
dows.  Sun  contends,  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  denies,  that  this  violates 
Microsoft’s  Java  license. 

Larry  Podmolik,  chief  techni¬ 
cal  officer  at  Strategic  Technolo¬ 
gy  Resources,  a  consulting  firm 
in  Chicago,  said  that  though  it 
appears  Microsoft  has  violated  a 
1996  Java  license  signed  with 
Sun,  it  will  be  harder  to  prove 
an  antitrust  claim. 

For  example,  Microsoft  ar¬ 
gues  that  its  moves  in  the  Java 
market  were  to  benefit  cus¬ 
tomers  by  making  its  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Java  work  smooth¬ 
ly  on  Windows.  Showing  a  user 
benefit  was  key  to  a  June  ruling 
from  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
Appeals  that  was  favorable  to 
Microsoft  [CW,  June  29].  □ 


NT  to  gain  COM  middleware 
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ages 


The  networking  boom  is  leading  engineers  to  consider 
some  far-fetched  alternatives  to  satellites  -  such  as  a 


stratospheric  network  of  data  blimps  and  planes  that  fly 


in  endless  circles.  Angel  Technologies  Corp.  in  St.  Louis 


plans  to  use  a  tag  team  of  modified  U-2  spy  planes  to 


fly  in  circles  over  major  cities  to  deliver  cellular  phone 


and  wireless  Internet  service  at  10M  bit/sec.  The  cover 


age  "cone"  for  each  plane,  which  acts  like  a  flying  cel 


lular  phone  tower,  would  be  50  to  75  miles  in  diameter. 
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Babies  produced  so  far: 


Hackers  Janet  Reno  wants 
to  hire  to  test  Justice  1  / 

Department  systems:  1 0 


U.S.  political 
campaigns  that 

have  a  Web  site: 


63% 


U.S.  political  campaigns 
that  send  mass  E-mail 
to  voters: 


11% 


U.S.  Defense  Department 

mission-critical  systems  that  are 
year  2000-compliant 

as  of  last  month: 


Systems  still  to  be 

repaired  or  replaced: 


1,236 

1,705 


U.S.  executives  who  feel  “sub 
merged  by  the  number 
of  messages  received 

each  day”: 


42% 


Internet  users  who  viewed  the 
Starr  report  online 
the  day  it  was  released: 

Sources:  Match.Com,  San  Francisco;  BusinessWeek, 
New  York;  Campaigns  &  Elections,  Washington; 
Federal  Computer  Week,  Falls  Church,  Va.;  Pitney 
Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn.;  Alexa  Internet, 

San  Francisco 


E-mail  for  pay  phones 


►  Can’t  find  a  telephone  jack?  Pocket- 
Science,  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  has 
developed  PocketMail  technology,  which 
lets  you  hold  an  E-mail  appliance  against 
any  telephone  handset  to  send  and 
receive  messages.  The  handheld  devices, 
which  cost  between  $130  and  $150, 

have  a  built-in 
acoustic  coupler 
on  the  back. 
The  network 
charge  is 
S9.95 
per 

month. 


THE  FIFTH  WAVE  by  Rich  Tennant 


“This  afternoon,!  want  eist-yone  i ogp  on  line  and 
find  all  tpa  can  about  Natius  American  culture , 
history  of  fiie  old  vest  and  discount  air  faneo  to 
Hawaii  for  the  two  weeife  til  te  on  vacation  ." 


Inside  lines 

Climbing  toward  zero  hour _ 

The  federal  government’s  price  tag  for  fixing  its  year  2000  prob¬ 
lem  is  on  the  rise.  A  soon-to-be-released  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  report  will  peg  the  bill  at  $6.3  billion,  according  to  U.S.  Rep. 
Stephen  J.  Horn  (R-Calif.).  That’s  up  from  this  summer’s  $54  bil¬ 
lion  estimate  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Horn  told 
a  Discovery  Institute  year  2000  conference  in  Washington  last 
Thursday  he  expects  the  tab  eventually  to  climb  to  $10  billion  or 
more.  “As  you  get  toward  Jan.  1,  2000,  you’ll  start  panicking  and 
the  cost  of  human  resources  to  do  the  job  will  start  escalating  al¬ 
most  geometrically,”  he  warned. 

Read  it  there  first _ 

Canadian  steelmaker  Algoma  Steel  decided  employees  were  fill¬ 
ing  out  so  many  year  2000  readiness  surveys  for  customers  that  it 
might  just  as  well  put  the  information  on  its  Web  site  (www. 
algoma.com/general.html )  for  the  whole  world  to  see.  “We  don’t 
want  to  spend  all  our  time  answering  surveys,”  said  IS  manager 
Charles  Whitfield.  “We  want  to  solve  the  problem.”  Concerned 
customers  now  get  a  letter  with  a  printed  copy  of  the  survey  and 
directions  to  the  Web  site,  where  the  1 8-question  survey  (courtesy 
of  the  Automotive  Industry  Action  Group)  will  be  updated  about 
every  six  months. 

Get  naked  now  on  the  'net _ 

It’s  the  perfect  time  to  visit  tropical  Niue,  a  South  Pacific  island 
barely  larger  than  Washington,  D.C.  Niue  is  home  to  1,708  inhab¬ 
itants,  276  telephones  —  and  almost  20,000  Internet  domain 
names,  according  to  .NU  Domain  Ltd.,  the  Sherborn,  Mass.,  com¬ 
pany  that  registers  top-level  domains  ending  in  .nu,  the  abbrevia¬ 
tion  assigned  to  Niue.  Why  is  the  virtual  population  of  Niue, 
which  gets  much  of  its  income  from  selling  postage  stamps  and 
domain  names,  20  times  the  size  of  the  real  thing?  We’re  not 
sure,  but  here’s  a  clue:  “nu”  means  “now”  in  German,  Swedish 
and  Danish  —  and  “naked”  in  French. 

Would-be  Microserfs  get  stock-smart _ 

Stock  options  are  crucial  to  attracting  people  to  work  at  Microsoft 
“A  lot  of  people  wouldn’t  work  here  for  what  we  pay  them  in  cur¬ 
rent  compensation  [alone],”  said  Greg  Maffei,  chief  bean-counter. 
If  Microsoft  took  stock  options  away,  it  would  have  to  pay  people 
two  to  io  times  more  to  make  up  the  difference,  he  said.  Com¬ 
pensation  —  and  how  Wall  Street  continues  to  inflate  Microsoft’s 
valuation  —  is  “a  huge,  overarching  issue  we  think  about  con¬ 
stantly,”  Maffei  said.  “We  have  had  cases  where  recruits  have 
said,  ‘I  don’t  think  there’s  as  much  upside  to  Microsoft  stock’  and 
then  want  to  go  to  a  smaller  company.” 

Why  buy  online?  _ 

Companies  backing  the  Open  Buying  on  the  Internet  (OBI)  stan¬ 
dard  swapped  horror  stories  of  their  worst  nonelectronic-ordering 
disasters  last  week  in  Los  Angeles  during  a  break  from  their  quar¬ 
terly  OBI  Consortium  meetings.  Our  favorite:  Pharmaceutical 
company  Hoffman-La  Roche  wound  up  with  a  truckload  of  the 
white  “bunny  suits”  that  workers  wear  to  preserve  dean-room  en¬ 
vironments.  That  was  enough  suits  to  dress  every  employee  at 
the  Nutley,  N.J.,  facility  for  four  years  —  even  the  ones  who  don’t 
work  in  clean  rooms,  said  Melissa  Campbell,  Roche’s  electronic- 
commerce  project  manager.  “We  accepted  half  the  shipment,”  she 
said,  which  they  still  will  be  using  well  into  the  new  millennium. 

Ray  Noorda  really  does  believe  in  cross-selling,  it  seems.  The 
man  who  built  Novell  and  founded  Linux  vendor  Caldera  al¬ 
so  owns  more  than  a  dozen  automobile  dealerships  in  his 
home  state  of  Utah.  Result:  One  reporter  trying  to  get  a 
comment  from  Noorda  on  Microsoft's  antitrust  troubles  suddenly 
found  herself  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  pitch  to  buy  a  new  car. 
News  editor  Patricia  Keefe  isn’t  looking  for  a  new  set  of  wheels  — 
just  your  news  tips  and  tidbits.  Send  them  her  way  by  E-mail  at 
patricia_keefe@cw.com  or  call  (508)  820-8183. 


MOVE  DATA  BETWEEN  S/390®  STORAGE  UNITS.  ANY  TYPE.  ANY  TIME. 

V  •  Completely  vendor-independent. 

\  •  Completely  transparent  to  end-users- 100%  data  availability. 

•  Need  nonstop  data  mobility  in  a  big  way?  Talk  to  Amdahl.  V 

\  \ 

\  “Every  S/390  shop  would  find  value  with  this  product.”  -  -  IDO 


(800)  223-2215  ext.  cw13  or  www.amdahl.com/cw 

Amdahl  is  a  proud  member  of  the  Fujitsu  family  of  high  technology  companies. 
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AMDAHL  TDMF  -DATA  MIGRATION  SOFTWARE 


^  \ 

The  power  ) 


\To  protect  valuable  business  information  across  a  variety  of  computing  platforms?) 

{  To  control,  automatically,  which  users  can  access  which  information^) 

-(To  implement  a  consistent  security  solution  for  all  your  systems  and  networks.) 

\To  quickly  identify  and  prevent  potential  problems,  anywhere  on  your  network.) 


All  to  more  easily  manage  your  information  resources.  And  all  backed,  worldwide,  by  IBM. 
That's  the  power  of  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  Visit  us  at  www.tivoli.com  or  call  1  888  TIV0LI1. 
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Computerworld  online  (www.computerworld.com) 

IT  Leaders  use  Computerworld  online  in  combination  with  the  print 
edition  of  Computerworld  to  get  a  complete  package  of  essential 
news,  analysis,  and  services  not  available  anywhere  else.  Traditional 
banners  as  well  as  highly  customized  ad  programs  are  available  to 
meet  your  marketing  goals. 


Computerworld  Magazines  Group 

Computerworld’ s  award-winning  editorial  staff  publishes  a  variety  of.annual  magazines 
and  monthly  supplements  focused  on  issues  of  interest  to  IT  Leaders.  Sponsorship  of 
these  publications  aligns  your  branding  message  with  a  targeted  editorial  discussion 
of  a  particular  IT  topic  or  technology  segment. 


Computerworld  Buyers  Database 

Now  you  can  put  your  finger  on  the  pulse  of  over  25,000  business  professionals’ 
buying  habits  for  more  than  too  IT  products.  Use  the  Computerworld  Buyers 
Database  to  understand  your  customer’s  buying  intentions  or  to  strategically  predict 
customer  switching  behavior  and  future  brand  preference. 

Computerworld  Careers 

For  over  31  years  Computerworld’ s  recruitment  section  has  been  a  must-read  for 
upwardly  mobile  IT  professionals.  And  Computerworld  is  still  the  only  technology 
employment  resource  supplemented  with  career-specific  editorial  coverage. 


Marketplace  Section 

The  Computerworld  Marketplace  section  is  the  most  cost-effective  vehicle  for  reaching 
the  most  active  IT  buyers  in  Computerworld’ s  audience.  With  n  ad  sizes  and  rates  to 
choose  from,  there’s  something  for  every  budget  here. 

Marketpack 

Direct  response  cards  are  among  the  most  efficient  tools  in  direct  marketing.  The 
effectiveness  of  Computerworld  Marketpack  has  made  it  the  leading  card  program 
in  the  industry. 


Custom  Publications 

If  your  message  is  too  complex  to  be  conveyed  in  a  single  page  or  spread,  a  custom 
published  piece  is  the  answer.  Computerworld’ s  Custom  Publications  Program  gives 
you  the  flexibility  to  craft  a  complete  product  story  that  is  easy  to  read,  persuasive, 
and  credible. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

The  World's  Technology  Newspaper 


For  more  information  on  any  or  all  of  these  invaluable  resources,  call  your 
Computerworld  sales  representative  or  1-800-343-6474  today. 

www.computerworld.com 
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Editorial  Calendar 


Become  a 
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COMPUTERWORLD  NEWSBEAT 


No  beret  or  goatee  required.  Computerworld’ s 
NewsBeat  desktop  news  ticker  delivers  fast-breaking  IT 
news  directly  to  your  computer  screen  throughout  the 
day.  Stay  up  to  date  on  information  technology  news 
brought  to  you  by  Computerworld,  winner  of  Editor 
and  Publisher’s  Best  Online  Newspaper  award  and  a 
Select  Site  pick  by  the  editors  of  Dow  Jones  Business 
Directory.  Downloading  NewsBeat  is  simple — just  go 
to:  http://www.computerworld.com/inc/newsbeat.html 
on  Computerworld  online. 
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EDITORIAL  REPRINTS 


1)  Press  Kits.  Include  profiles  of  your  company. 
Favorable  reviews  and  customer  quotes  add 
credibility  to  your  press  kit. 

2)  Trade  Shows.  Hand  out  reprints,  or  use  them 
to  bookmark  publications  distributed  at  hotels. 

3)  Dealers,  VARs.  Reprints  tell  your  story.  Use 
them  to  sell  (and  retain)  key  partners. 

4)  Employee  Relations.  Distribute  reprints  with 
your  company  newsletter.  Include  reprints 

in  recruitment  packages,  too. 

5)  Investors.  Make  sure  your  Investor  Relations 
department  has  an  up-to-date  library  of  reprints. 

6)  Marketing  &  Sales.  Incorporate  reprints  into 
sales  presentations.  Analyze  them  for  consistent 
remarks  from  editors  and  users.  Use  reprints  to 
plan  marketing  strategy. 
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and  needs  of  users? 
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26 
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16 
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November 
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Review  Center  Internet-Based  Training:  What  tools  are 
available  to  support  Web-based  training,  and  how  do  they 
compare  to  training  companies’  offsite  offerings? 
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Review  Center  Cool  Stuff:  Reviews  of  the  latest  innovative 
gadgets  and  products  to  help  you  do  your  job. 
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Annual  Forecast  Issue  An  examination  of  the  technologies 
and  issues  that  will  impact  corporate  IT  in  1999 
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industries  and  technologies  will  present  IT  job 
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QuickStudy  Clustering  Technology 
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